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INTRODUCTION 


Though   the  reftitude  of    my  in- 
tention has  hitherto  been,  and,  I  truft 
in  Godj    ever  will    be>    my  fupport$ 
in  the  laborious    tafk   of  delineating 
the  political    hiftory  of  this   country, 
yet  I   think  it  incumbent  on   me  to 
give  the    public  my  reafons  for  un- 
dertaking a  fubjedt  which  has    been 
already  treated  by  feveral  ingenious 
and   learned   men.       From  my  early 
youth  I  have  read  with  delight  thofe 
hiftories  which  exhibit  Liberty  in   its 
rnoft  exalted  flate,    the  annals  of  the 
Roman    and    the    Greek     republics. 
Studies  like  thefe  excite   that  natural 
love  of  Freedom  which  lies  latent  in  the 
breaft  of  every  rational  being,  tillftifled 
by  prejudice,   or  extinguifhed  by  the 
fordid  allurements  of  private  intereft. 
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The  effect  which  almoft  conftant- 
ly  attends  fuch  reading  operated  on 
my  inclinations  in  the  ftrongeft  man- 
ner, and  Liberty  became  the  obje£t  of 
a  fecondary  worfhip  in  my  delighted 
imagination.  A  mind  thus  difpofed 
can  never  fee  through  the  medium 
held  up  by  party-writers  ;  or  incline 
to  that  extreme  of  candor,  which,  by 
coloring  the  enormous  vices,  and 
magnifying  the  petty  virtues,  of  wick- 
ed men,  confound  together  in  oneun- 
diftinguifhed  groupe  the  exalted  pa- 
triots who  have  illuftrioufly  figured 
in  this  country,  with  thofe  time-ferv- 
ing  placemen  who  have  facrificed  the 
moil  effential  interefts  of  the  public 
to  the  bafenefs  of  their  private  affec- 
tions. 

The  foeieties  of  the  modern  age& 
of  the  world  are  not  conftituted  with 
powers  to  bring  to  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal men  tnifted  in  the  higher  offices 
of  the   ftate.     Fame  is    the  only    re- 

ward" 
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•ward  which,  in  the  prefent  times* 
true  virtue  hath  to  hope  ;  and  the  on- 
ly punifhment  which  the  guilty  great 
have  to  apprehend  is  eternal  infamy. 
The  weight  of  punifiiment  ought  e- 
ver  to  be  determined  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  confluences  which  at- 
tend the  Crime:  In  this  balance  the 
vices  of  men  in  public  characters  can 
admit  of  no  alleviation.  A  good  citizen 
is  a  credit  to  his  country,  and  merits 
the  approbation  of  every  virtuous 
man.  Patriots  who  have  facrificed 
their  tender  affeftions,  their  proper- 
ties, their  lives,  to  the  intereft  of  fo- 
jciety,  deferve  a  tribute  of  praife  un- 
mixed with  any  alloy.  With  regret 
do  I  accufe  my  country  of  inattention 
to  the  moft  exalted  of  their  benefac- 
tors: Whilft  they  enjoy  privileges  un- 
poflefled  by  other  nations,  they  have 
loft  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  merit  of  the 
men  by  whofe  virtues  thefe  privi- 
leges were  attained  ;  men  who,  with 
the  hazard  and  even  the  lofs.  of  their 
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lives  attacked  the  formidable  preten- 
fions  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  fet 
up  the  banners  of  Liberty  againfl  a 
tyranny  which  had  been  eflablifhed 
for  a  feries  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  and  this  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  faculties,  which,  if  compared 
with  the  barren  produce  of  modern 
times,  appear  more  than  human. 
Negle6t  is  not  the  only  crime  commit- 
ted againfl  thefe  facred  chara&ers  : 
Party  prejudice,  and  the  more  deteft- 
able  principle  of  private  intereft,  have 
painted  the  memoirs  of  pafl  times  in. 
fo  falfe  a  light,  that  it  is  with  difficul- 
ty we  can  trace  features,  which,  if 
juftly  defcribed,  would  exalt  the  wor- 
thies of  this  country  beyond  the  fame 
of  any  fet  of  men,  which  the  annals 
of  other  nations  can  at  any  one  period 
produce. 

To  do  juflice  therefore  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  illuflrious  anceflors  to 
the  utrnofl  extent  of  my  fmall  abili- 
ties. 
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ties,  ftill  having  an  eye  to  public  Li- 
berty, the  ftandard  by  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  meafure  the  virtue  of 
thofe  characters  which  are  treated  of 
in  this  hiftory,  is  the  principal  motive 
which  induced  me  to  undertake  this 
intricate  part  of  the  Englilh  annals.  If 
the  execution  is  deficient,  the  intention 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  meritorious  ; 
and  if  the  goodnefs  of  my  head  may 
juftly  be  queftioned,  my  heart  will 
Hand  the  tell  of  the  moft  critical  ex- 
amination. In  this  country,  where 
luxury  has  made  a  great  progrefs,  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  people 
of  fortune  will  fathom  the  depth  of 
politics,  or  examine  the  voluminous 
collections  in  which  can  only  be  found 
a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  im- 
portant tranfadlions  of  paft  ages.  It 
is  the  bufinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  di- 
geft  thefe,  and  to  give  a  true  and  ac- 
curate fenfe  of  them  to  the  public.  I 
have  ever  looked  upon  a  fuppofed 
knowledge  of  fa<!ts  feen  in  the  falfc 
mirror  of  mifreprefcntation  as  one  of 

the 
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the  great  banes  of  this  country.  Indi- 
viduals may  err,  but  the  public  judg- 
ment is  infallible.  They  only  want  a 
juft  information  of  fafts  to  make  & 
proper  comment.  Labor  to  attain  truth, 
integrity  to  fet  it  in  its  full  light,  are 
indifpenfable  duties  in  an  hiftorian.  I 
can  affirm  that  I  am  not  wanting  in 
thofe  duties.  The  invidious  cenfures 
which  may  enfue  from  ftriking  into 
a  path  of  literature  rarely  trodden  by 
my  lex,  will  not  permit  a  felfifh  con- 
fideration  to  keep  me  mute  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  whilft  the 
dodtrine  of  flavery  finds  fo  many  in- 
terefted  writers  to  defend  it  by  fraud 
and  fophiftry,  in  oppofition  to  the 
common  reafon  of  mankind  and  the 
experience  of  every  age.  Abfurd  as 
are  the  principles  and  notions  on  which 
the  dodlrine  of  arbitrary  power  is 
eftablifhed,  there  have  been  ever  in 
this  country  found  many  to  adopt  it. 
The  vulgar  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
be.  deceived  ;  and  this  nation  has  ever 

pro- 
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produced  a  number  of  bad  citizens, 
who,  prone  to  be  corrupted,  have  been 
the  ready  tools  of  wicked  minifters, 
and  the  zealous  partizans  in  a  caufe 
big  with  the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
deflruftion  of  that  felicity  which  the 
individuals  of  this  country  have  for 
fome  years  enjoyed.  It  is  juftly  re- 
marked by  an  able  writer,  *  That 
there  may  be  a  faction  for  the  crown 
as  well  as  againft:  it,  and  confpiracies 
againft  Freedom  as  well  as  againft 
Prerogative."  "Whoever  attempts  to 
remove  the  limitations  neceflary  to 
render  monarchy  confident  with  Libera 
ty,  are  rebels  in  the  worft  fenfe  ;  re- 
bels to  the  laws  of  their  country,  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  reafon,  and 
the  law  of  God.  Can  there  be  fuch 
men  ?  Was  I  to  put  the  queftion  to 
my  own  heart,  it  would  anfwer,  that 
it  was  impoffible  there  fhould  be  fuch. 
But  the  annals  of  this  country  have  a 
fhameful  tale  to  tell,  that  fuch  a  fac- 

a  tion 
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tion  has  ever  exifted  in  this  date,  froni 
the  earliefi  period  of  our  prefent  cofi- 
ftkution. 

This  fadtion  has  not  only  prevent- 
ed the  eftablifhing  any  regular  fyftem 
to  preferve  or  improve  our  liberties  * 
but  lie  at  this  time  in  wait  for  the  firft 
opportunity  which  the  imperfections 
of  this  government  may  give  them  to 
deftroy  thofe  rights,  which  have  teen 
purchafed  by  the  toil  and  blood  of 
the  moll  exalted  individuals  who  ever 
adorned  humanity.  To  fliew  the 
caufes  of  fo  great  a  malignancy  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
in  every  fociety  a  number  of  men  to 
whom  tyranny  is  in  fome  meafure 
profitable  -,  men  devoid  of  every  vir- 
tue and  qualification  requifite  to  rife 
in  a  free  flate  :  The  emoluments  and 
favors  they  gain  for  fupponing  tyran- 
ny are  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  obtain  diftinctions  ;  which,  in  e- 
very  equal  government,  are  the  rewards 

of 
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of  public  ferviee.  The  felfifh  affections 
of  thefe  men,  exalted  above  worthier 
citizens,  fancy  a  recompence  in  this 
exaltation  ample  enough  for  the  fa- 
crifice  of  their  Liberty.  To  avoid 
the  cenfures  of  injured  pofterity,  their 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  neceffary  fervitude,  and  are 
taught  to  regard  the  champions  of  Li- 
berty as  the  difturbers  of  the  peace  of 
mankind.  Hence  is  produced  a  nu- 
merous clafs  of  men,  who  having 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of 
flavery,  become  the  deluded  inflru- 
ments  of  all  the  villainous  purpofes 
of  mean  ambition. 

Some  there  are,  who,  envying  the 
reputation  which  illuftrious  characters 
have  acquired,  bend  their  endeavors  to 
deftroy  the  genuine  notions  of  virtue 
and  public  utility,  on  which  the  fame 
of  great  men  is  built.  Others,  whofe 
affections  are  of  fo  bafe  an  alloy,  that 
they  envy  the  independency  which  e- 

very 
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very  individual  of  this  country  may 
enjoy,  and  would  willingly  forfeit  that 
natural  privilege  to  fuperior  tyrants 
provided  they  might  have  the  power 
of  domineering  over  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  Others  again,  who,  having 
drudged  through  what  is  called  a  re- 
gular education,  with  much  learning, 
or  rather  reading,  but  without  judg- 
ment to  have  acquired  real  know- 
ledge, become  a  magazine  of  other 
men's  conceits,  and  commence  the 
difciples  of  the  firft  doctrine  which 
accident  flings  in  their  way.  Thefe 
fcholars,  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  lofe 
the  diftinftions  of  common  fenfe,  and 
are  as  obftinately  fixed  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  authors  with  whom  they 
they  have  converted,  as  if  thefe  pre- 
judices were  the  produce  of  their  own 
imaginations.  Hence  proceed  thofe 
oppofite  opinions  among  the  fpecu- 
iative  part  of  mankind,  in  regard  to 
popular  and  monarchical  privileges. 
All   men  can  acquire   the  jargon  of 

terms, 
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terms,  but  the  depth  of  fcience  is  on- 
ly to  be  attained  by. genius.  The 
greater  proportion  of  ignorance  there 
may  be  in  a  difputant,  the  more  re- 
lucftant  he  is  to  give  way  to  reafoning 
which  contradicts  the  borrowed  opi- 
nions he  has  taken  in  the  grofs  ;  he 
looks  with  a  fovereign  contempt  on 
his  antagonift,  not  becaufe  he  can  con- 
fute his  arguments,  but  becaufe  his 
arguments  contradift  the  tenets  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  Hobbes,  and 
other  writers  of  that  ftamp.  Unequal 
to  the  combat,  he  fldrmifhcs  at  a  dis- 
tance, wilfully  converfes  in  generals, 
and  never  enters  into  thofe  particu- 
lars which  may  inveftigate  the  fubject. 
Men  like  thefe,  without  the  defire  of 
attaining  truth,  wrangle  but  for  vic- 
tory ;  and  if  they  have  fenfe  enough 
to  fee  their  miftakes,  they  never  have 
candor  enough  to  acknowledge  them. 

The  general  education  of  the  Eng- 
lish youth  is  not   adapted  to  cherifh 

thofe 
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thofe  generous  fentiments  of  Inde- 
pendency, which  is  the  only  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  real  gentleman.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  public  fchools  is  no- 
thing more  than  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues.  Whilft  the  languages 
of  thefe  once-illuftrous  nations  are 
the  objedts  of  attention,  the  divine  pre- 
cepts which  they  taught  and  praftifed 
are  totally  negledted.  From  the  cir^ 
cle  of  thefe  barren  ftudies,  the  fchool- 
boy  is  tranfplanted  into  the  univerfi- 
ty.  Here  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
which  diftinguifhes  the  man  of  edu- 
cation from  the  ignorant  herd  ;  but 
here,  as  I  am  told  and  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  are  taught  dodtrines 
little  calculated  to  form  patriots  to 
fupport  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  fubjeft  in  this  limited  monarchy. 
u  In  thefe  feats  of  education,  fays  an 
ingenious  author,    inftead    of   being 
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formed  to  love  their  country  and  con- 
flitution,  the  laws  and  liberties  of    it, 
they  are  rather  difpofed  to  love  arbi-* 
trary    government,    and    to     become 
Haves  to  abfolute  monarchy.   A  change 
of  intereft,  provocation,  or  fome  other 
coniideration,  may  fet  them  right  as  to 
the  public  ;  but  they  have  no  inward 
principle  of  love  to  their  country  and 
of  public  Liberty ;    fo    that   they  are 
eafily  brought  to  like  flavery,    if  they 
may  be  made  the  tools  of  managing  it." 
The  iludy  of  hiftory  is  little  cultivated 
in  thefe  feminaries  ;     and   not    at   all 
thofe  fundamental  principles   of   the 
Englifh  conftitution  on  wThich  our  an- 
ceftors  founded  a  fyftem   of   govern-* 
ment,  in  which  the  Liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft  is    as  absolutely  inftituted  as  the 
dignity   of    the  fovereign.      Yet    the 
knowledge  of  thefe  fundamental  prin- 
ciples   are  as  neceflary  to  understand 
this    fyftem    of   government,    as    the. 
knowledge  of   them  was  neceflary  to 
conftruft  it. 
Vol.  I.  a  The 
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The  form  of  the  eonftituiion  may 
be  preferved,  when  the  fpirit  of  it  is 
loft  ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
happen,  whilft  thofe  perfons  who  are 
appointed  to  maintain  it  are  ignorant  of 
thofe  fundamental  principles,  where- 
on the  barriers  which  defend  civil  li- 
berty from  prerogative  are  founded. 
Prejudice  with  a  love  of  flavery,  or  at 
leaft  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of 
Liberty,  the  laft  part  of  the  education 
of  the  men  of  fortune  in  this  country 
is  what  is  called  the  tour  of  Europe  $ 
that  is,  a  refidence  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  countries  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  the  finifliing  ftroke, 
which  renders  them  ufelefs  to  all  the 
good  purpofes  of  preferving  the  birth- 
right of  an  Englifhman.  Without  be- 
ing able  to  diftinguifh  the  different 
natures  of  different  governments, 
their  advantages,  their  difadvantages  ; 
without  being  able  to  comprehend 
how  infinitely  they  affect  the  intereft 
y  and 
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and  happinefs  of  individuals,  they 
grow  charmed  with  every  thing  which 
is  foreign,  are  caught  with  the  gaudy 
tinfel  of  a  fuperb  court,  the  frolic  le- 
vity of  unrefledting  Haves  ;  and  thus, 
deceived  by  appearances,  are  riveted 
in  a  tafte  for  fervitude. 

These  are  the  caufes  which  occa- 
lion  the  irrational  inclinations  of  ma- 
ny of  the  Englifh  people  in  regard  to 
government :  and  would  to  God  that 
thefe,  though  very  important  in  them- 
felves,  were  the  only  ones  which  Li- 
berty had  to  fear.  In  forming  this 
government,  a  latent  evil  crept  into 
the  vitals  of  the  Hate,  and  hath  in  the 
courfe  of  time  poifoned  every  part  of 
the  conftitution.  Corruption,  that  un- 
dermining mifchief,  hath  fapped  the 
foundation  of  a  fabric,  whofe  build- 
ing was  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
our  beft  citizens.  The  growing  evil 
hath  fpread  far  and  wide,  tainted  the 
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minds  of  men  with  fach  an  incurable 
degeneracy,  that  the  virtue  of  our 
forefathers  is  become  the  ridicule  of 
every  modern  politician. 

It  is  become  an  eftablifhed  maxim, 
that  corruption  is  a  neceffary  qrigine 
of  government.  There  are  fome  a- 
mong  us  who  have  not  been  a(hamed 
to  fay,  that  it  is  proper  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  legiflature  to  depend  on 
the%  monarch  by  corruption.  How 
oppofite  this  is  to  the  genius  and  fpirit 
of  our  conflitution,  is  too  apparent 
to  need  a  proof.  That  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  are  already  feverely  felt 
in  this  country,  our  debts  and  heavy 
taxes  fatally  demonftrate:  How  de- 
ftrudtive  it  is  to  every  virtue  which  pre 
ferves  fociety,  or  dignifies  human  na 
turc,is  alfo  apparent.  This  is  a  fad  but 
certain  truth,  that  corruption  is  fo  ge- 
neral among  us  that  it  has  diflblved  the 
facred  bonds  of  mutual  truft.     By  tbc 

in- 
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influence  of  bribery,  every  man  in  thefe 
days  has  a  triple  temptation  to  fin  a- 
gainft  his  country  :  The  emoluments  of 
favor  ;  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for 
his  honefty  ;  of  being  abandoned  by 
his  aflbciates,  and  left  fingle  to  ftand 
the  infults  of  a  victorious  fadlion. 

If  I  have  digrelTed  from  the  fub- 
je<5t  I  fet  out  with,  which  was  to  in- 
form the  public  of  my  intention 
in  writing  this  Hiftory,  they  will,  1 
hope,  excufe  a  warmth  which  na- 
tional evils  have  excited  in  a  bread 
zealous  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  and 
attatched  with  a  fervent  devotion  to 
the  civil  rights  of  my  country.  There 
remains  nothing  now  but  to  aflure 
my  readers,  that  I  fhall  finifhthis  pe- 
riod of  hiftory,  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Hanover-Line,  with  the  fame  indefa- 
tigable induftry  as  I  have  executed 
this  fmall  part  of  it :  and  having  no- 
thing fo  much  in  view  as  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth,  fhall  purfue  it   with 

an 
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an  integrity  which,  I  think,  cannot 
juftly  be  called  in  queftion  by  the  moft 
invidious  inquifitor. 

The  inaccuracies  of  ftyle  which  may 
be  found  in  this  compofition,  will,  I 
hope,  find  favor  from  the  candor  of  the 
public  ;  and  the  defeats  of  a  female 
hiftorian,  in  thefe  points,  not  weighed 
in  the  ballance  of  fevere  criticifm. 
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OH,  firft  and  mofl  benevolent  of  powers  ! 
Come  from  eternal  fplendors;  here  on  earth, 
Againft  defpotic  pride,  and  rage,  and  lull,    . 
To  fhield  mankind  ;  to  raife  them  to  afiert 
The  native  rights  and  honor  of  their  race. 
Teach  me,  thy  loweft  fubject,  but  in  zeal 
Yielding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign  % 
And  with  a  ftrain  from  thee  enrich  the  Mufe : 
As  Thee  alone  Ihe  ferves,  her  patron  Thou, 
And  great  infpirer  be  :  Then  will  fhe  joy, 
Tho'  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  made* 
And  when  her  venal  voice  fhe  barters  vile, 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  fecret  foes, 
May  ne'er  thofe  facred  raptures  touch  her  more, 
By  flavifh  hearts  unfelt  I  and  may  her  Work 
Sink  in  oblivion  with  the  namelefs  crew, 
Vermin  of  ftate  !  to  thy  o'er-flowing  light 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  thy  caufe. 

Thomson. 
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CHAP.      I. 

Acceffion  of  James* Treaty  with  France.- 


Can/piracy    againft    the   King. Conference   at 

Hampton-Court, A  Parliament* Treaty  of 

Peace  with  Spain, 

ON  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth,  James  VI.  Ann.  1603, 
of  Scotland  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of 
England.  By  the  connection  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Stewarts  with  the  Tudors,  through 
Margaret  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  he  claim- 
ed fuperiority  of  title  •,  but  to  the  nomination  of 
Elizabeth  he  owed  his  peaceable  afcent  to  the 
throne.  This  princefs,  by  a  long  reign  and 
many  favorable  concurring  circumftanc.es,  had 
gained  an  entire  afcendency  over  the  hearts  and  opi- 
nions of  her  fubjecls,  notwithstanding  that,  during 
the  courfe  of  her  government,  (he  had  exerted  very 
arbitrary  principles  of  fovereigYity  ;  to  which  (lie 
was  enabled  by  the  yet-cherifhed  opinion  of  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  continuation  of  the  fame  re- 
Vql.  I.  B  ligious 
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An»o  1603.  ligious  factions  which  had  fupported  a  like  exer- 
tion in  the  reign  of  her  father  Henry  VIII.  and 
her  fifter  Mary. 

Elizabeth  died  on  March  24,  1603,  after  a 
profperons  reign  of  forty-four  years.  Her  good 
fortune  is  in  nothing  more  confpicuous,  than  in 
the  un  merited  fame  it  has  to  this  day  preferved 
to  her.  The  vices  of  this  princefs  were  fuch  as 
could  not  exifl  with  a  good  heart,  nor  her  weak- 
nefTes  with  a  good  head  :  but  to  the  unaccount- 
able caprice  of  party-zeal  me  owes  the  reputa- 
tion of  qualities  which  would  do  honor  to  a  maf- 
culine  mind. 

james  pro-.  §[x  hours  after  her  deceafe,  James  her  fuccef- 
for  was  proclaimed.  Great  was  the  impatience 
of  the  people  to  behold  their  new  fovereign  ;  no 
lefs  impatient  was  their  fovereign  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  his  new  dignity.  His  immediate  journey 
.  from  Edinburgh  to  London  followed  the  joyful 
news  of  his  acceflion*.  The  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple whom  idlenefs,  curiofity,  and  intereft,  had 
brought  together,  was  fo  offenfive  to  him  dur- 
ing his  progrefs,  that  he  iffued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  fuch  a  tumultuous  reibrt.  His  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  hia-h  idea 
he  had  conceived  of  his  prelent  power  by  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  of  his  predeceiTors,  made  him, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Newark,  guilty  of  the  abfurd 
violence  of  hanging  a   thief  without  form  or 

*  The  following  is  a  curious  pafrage  in  a  letter  which 
James  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common-council  of  London,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
Been  proclaimed  King.  "  Do  all  whatfoever  things  you 
fhall  find  necefiary  or  expedient  for  the  good  government  of 
the  faid  city  in  execution  of  juiHce,  as  you  have  been  ufed 
to  do  in  our  deareft  filler's  time,  till  our  pleafure  be  known 
unto  you  to  the  contrary."  MSS.  in  Br,  Mujhm,  fol.  7021. 
no.  23. 

trial. 
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trial  ^.     His  feverity  was  foon  after  exercifed  on  Ann.  1603. 
Valentine  Thomas,  of  whom  he  had  complained  stow's  An- 
to  Elizabeth  that   he  had  calumniated  his  con-  p.^i!631* 
duct.     This  unfortunate  man  was   in  prifon  on 
this  account,  at  the  time  of  James's  accefiion  $ 
who  immediately  brought  him  to  a  trial*  and  ob- 
tained his   condemnation  on  the   pretence  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  Elizabeth  and   fome  of  her  stow,p.S25. 
council. 

The  flrft  national  tranfaction  in  which  he  en-  Treaty  with 
gaged  was  a  treaty  with  France,  extorted  from Fr°nC8* 
him  by  the  importunity  of  Rofny  f,  whom  Henry 
IV.  had  fent  into  England  for  that  purpofe.  The 
articles  contained   a   defenfive  league    between 
France  and  England  3  and  offenfive,  if  the  Spa- 
niards,   who  were    the  then-dreaded  power   in 
Europe,  fhould  attempt  the  Netherlands.     This 
fuccefs    of    Rofny  was    extraordinary,    becaufe 
James   had  an  averfion  to  the  Dutch  for  their      s 
principles  of  freedom.  His  chief  counfellor  at  this 
time  was  Cecil,  created  by  him  fucceffively  lord 
Eflindon,  vifcount  Cranbourn,  and  earl  of  Salis- 
bury J.     The  prefent  favor  of  this  minifler  fur- 
prifed   every    body  ;    he  was  naturally  odious 

*  The  manner  In  which  he  was  addreffed  by  his  new  fub- 
jefts  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  give  him  romantic  notions 
of  his  prefent  fortune.  The  letter  the  council  wrote  to  him, 
to  notify  their  having  proclaimed  him  King,  begins  with 
thefe  words :  "  Right  high,  right  excellent,  and  mighty" 
prince,  and  our  dread  fovereign  lord." 

•f-  Afterwards  due  de  Sully.  It  appears  from  Sully's  Me- 
moirs, that  both  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  diitributed 
large  fums  among  James's  minifters  ^nd  CGiutiers,  to  bribe 
them  to  their  refpe&ive  intereits. 

X  James  was  fo  lavifh  of  his  favours,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
this  year  he  created  fourteen  peers ;  and  from  April  6  to 
May  20  he  had  made  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  knights. 
The  earl  of  Southampton  and  the  young  earl  of  EiTex  were 
lettered  to  their  titles. 

B    2  l€> 
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Ann.  1603.  to  James  on  account  of  his  father's  enmity  to 
Mary,  and  his  own  oppofition  to  his  partizan  the 
earl  of  Effex  :  but  this  cunning  courtier  had  in- 
gratiated himfelf  by  a  fecret  commerce  during 
the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  life.  Not  fo  was 
the  fate  of  Sir  William  Raleigh,  a  leader  in  all 
the  intrigues  in  which  Cecil  had  been  engaged, 
excepting  the  laft. 
fg^IJfttbe  Among  the  many  difcontented  courtiers  which 
kmg.  a  change  of  royal  favor  had  occasioned,  Raleigh 
and  the  lords  Grey  and  Cobham  were  the  mod 
turbulent.  Their  indifcretion  ran  fo  high  as  to 
affect  their  lives  and  fortunes,  A  kind  of  con- 
fpiracy  *  with  Aremberg  the  Flemifh  ambaffador 
was  charged  againft  them  and  three  other  COm- 
moners ;  viz.  Sir  Griffith  Markham,  Anthony 
Copley,  and  George  Brook,  brother  to  the  lord 
Cobham.  The  grounds  of  their  accufation  were 
ibme  bold  imprudent  words  fpoken  in  the  height 
of  refentment.  The  ifTue  of  it  was  the  condem- 
nation of  all  the  accufed ;  though  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  could  not  be  brought  in  guilty  without 
the  violation  of  a  very  elTential  law  in  the  confti- 
tution,  there  being  no  other  evidence  than  a  writ- 
ten one  -f  to   appear  againft  him.     To  all   but 

*  The  purport  of  the  confpiracy  was  to  fet  Arabella 
Stewart,  the  King's  coufin-german,  upon  the  throne. 

f  This  was  the  lord  Gobham's.  This  nobleman  had 
been  betrayed  into  an  accufation  of  Raleigh  ;  but,  on  a  fit 
of  ficknefs,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him  :  "  Seeing 
myfelf  fo  near  my  end,  for  the  difcharge  of  my  confcience, 
and  freeing  myfelf  from  your  blood,  which  elfe  will  cry 
vengeance  againft  me,  I  protert  upon  my  falvation  I  never 
praclifed  with  Spain  by  your  procurement.  God  fo  comfort 
me  in  this  my  affliction,  as  you  are  a  true  fubject,  for  any 
thing  I  know.  I  will  fay  as  Pilate,  Purus  fum  a  Janguim 
bujus.     So  God  have  mercy  on  my  foul  as  I  know  no  treafon 

by  you." This  letter  was  produced  in  court  by  Raleigh  : 

but  his  enemies  brought  a  written  evidence  contradictory  to 

the 
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Brook  the   fentence  of  death  was  mitigated  to  Ann.  1603, 
imprifonment  *. 

The  plague  at  this  time  raged  with  fuch  un- 
fparing  violence,  as  to  carry  off  thirty  thoufand  stow>P.S57* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  -f-  only.  To  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  fuperadded  another  morti- 
fication. The  bigotry  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James,  to  their  faith,  had  filled  them  with  a 
flattering  aflurance  of  favor  from  her  fon  ;  but 
the  denial  of  a  toleration,  which  they  ftrenuoufly 
folicited,  convinced  them  that  their  hopes  were 
vain. 

Of  all  the  qualities  which  marked  the  character 
of  James,  there  was  none  more  contemptible 
than  a  pedantic  difpofition,  which  he  had  at- 
tained from  a  narrow,  though  laborious,  educa- 
tion. Some  fchool-learning  he  had,  the  fruits 
of  that  unwearied  application  which  is  often  unit- 
ed to  mean  parts  ;  of  that  learning  he  was  ridi- 
culoufly  vain.  His  vanity  was  much  heightened 
by  the  flattery  he  had  met  with  from  the  minions 
of  his  Englifh  court.  He  was  eager  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  it  to  the  whole  nation.    The 

the  fenfe  of  this  letter,  figned  by  the  lord  Cobham. 
Raleigh  defired  his  accufer  might  be  brought  face  to 
face  ;  this  was  denied,  his  defence  over-ruled,  and  the  jury, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  confultation,  brought  him  in 
guilty.  Cobham  afterwards  declared,  that  his  name  to  that 
letter  on  which  Raleigh  was  condemned  was  fraudulently 
obtained.  State  Trials,  vol.  I.  page  183.  Sir  Anthony  Wel- 
der? s  Court  of  King  James ;  1 65 1,  p.  36.  Guthrie,  vol.  III. 
p.  629. 

*  The  lord  Cobham,  the  lord  Gray,  and  Sir  Griffith 
Markham,  were  brought  to  the  block,  before  the  warrant 
of  reprieve  was  produced.  They  all  three  lived  and  died  in 
great  penury.  Two  priefts,  Watfon  and  Clerk,  were  con- 
victed of  being  accomplices  in  this  confpiracy,  and  exe- 
cuted. 

f  This  city  is  faid  to  have  contained  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  at  this  time. 

B  3  oppor- 
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Ann.  1604.  opportunity  was  afforded  him  by  a  petition  from 
the  *  Puritans  for  a  reformation  of  fundry  ar- 
ticles of  the  eftablifhed  church.  James  gave 
them  hopes  of  an  impartial  debate,  though  he 
mortally  hated  all  the  reformers,  for  the  reftraints 
they  had  laid  upon  him  in  his  Scotch  government; 
reftraints  which  were  altogether  incompatible 
with  that  fond  idea  he  had  entertained  of  monar- 
chical power.  In  this  debate  James  was  to  pre- 
Conference  fide  as  judge  ;  and  an  affembly  of  churchmen  and 
ct*Tpt°n  mm^ers  met  at  Hampton-Court  for  this  purpofe. 
From  judge  he  turned  principal  difputant,  fl- 
lencing  all  oppofition  by  his  authority  and  lo- 
quacity. The  iftue  of  the  conference  was  an  in- 
junction to  the  minifters  to  conform.  James 
.clofed  his  many  arguments  with  thefe  powerful 
ones :  "  That  prefbytery  agreed  as  well  with 
monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil  5  that  he  would 
not  have  Tom  and  Dick  and  Will  meet  to  cen- 
fure  him  and  his  council  y'  a  demon flration 
ftrong  of  the  impartiality  he  had  promifed.  The 
minifters  were  obliged  to  acquiefce,  without  other 
conviction  than  that  they  were  miftaken  in  the 
Jiopes  they  had  formed  from  his  education.  Great 
was  the  exultation  and  adulation  of  the  church-* 
men  and  courtiers  on  this  occafion.  Chancellor 
Egerton  cried  out,  "  He  had  often  heard  that 
the  royalty  and  priefthood  were  united,  but 
never  faw  it  verified  till  now."  Archbifhop 
"Whitgift  carried  his  flattery  ftill  farther ;  "  He 
verily  believed  the  king  fpoke  bv  the  fpirit  of 
Go  J  f  " 

*  This  petition  was  figned  by  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen.     Fuller's  Church  Hiji.  Lond.  1655,   b.  X-  p.  7. 

f  James  began  the  conference  by  exclaiming  againft  tije 
Scotch  church.  "  Blefied  be  God's  gracious  goodnefs,  faid 
jie,  who  hath  brought  me  into  the  promifed  land  \  where 

religion, 
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Two  proclamations  followed  this  decifion  ;  Ann.  1604. 
one  commanding  all  Jefuits  and  priefts  who  had 
orders  from  any  foreign  power  to  depart  the 
kingdom  *  ;  the  other  enjoining  the  Puritans  to 
conform  to  the  eftablifhed  church.  In  the  fpirit 
of  the  one,  James  plainly  fhewed  that  his  fole 
objection  to  the  popifh  tenets  was  their  not  allow- 
ing his  fupremacy :  he  intimated  in  it,  that  he 
would  have  a  regard  for  the  tender  confciences  of 
thofe  who  could  not  comply  with  the  church. 
That  againft  the  Puritans  banifhed  all  hopes  of  a 
like  indulgence  f , 

religion  is  purely  profeffed ;  where  I  fit  among  grave, 
reverend,  and  learned  men  ;  not  as  before  elfewhere,  a  king 
without  ftate,  without  honor,  without  order,  where  beard- 
lefs  boys  would  brave  us  to  our  face."  There  were  no  fmall 
reafons  for  James's  zeal  for  the  Englifh  hierarchy.  Many 
of  the  prelates  complimented  him  with  unlimited  power; 
while  the  diflenters  hampered  him  with  the  doctrines  of  law 
and  confcience.  After  he  had  anfwered  the  objections  urged 
by  the  prefbyterian  minifters  with  the  fame  logic  as  may  be 
found  in  the  fpecimens  already  mentioned,  he  added,  '*  Jf 
this  be  all  your  party  hath  to  fay,  I  will  make  them  conform 
themfelves,  or  elfe  J  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or 
clfe  do  worfe,  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 

*  At  the  end  of  this  proclamation  is  a  hint  towards  a  po- 
litical uniformity  in  matters  of  religion  between  allChriftian 
monarchs.  To  this  fcheme,  which  James  had  early  plan- 
ned, may  be  imputed  many  of  thofe  abfurdities  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  his  conduct. 

f  The  Puritans  about  this  time  fufFered  {o  fevere  a  per- 
fection, that  they  were  driven  to  offer  a  petition  for  relief 
to  the  King,  whilft  he  was  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 
James  was  fomething  ftartled  at  this  unexpected  intrufion, 
and  very  gracioufly  directed  them  to  depute  ten  of  their 
members  to  declare  their  grievances  to  the  council.  Thefe 
deputies  no  foonef  made  their  appearance  before  the  coun- 
cil than  they  were  fent  to  jail ;  and  Sir  Francis  Haftings,  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  and  Sir  Valentine  Knightly,  under  whofe 
protection  they  had  thus  acted,  were  turned  out  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  county  and  the  commiffion  of  the  peace.  Win* 
wood's  Memorial,  1625,  vol.  XI.  p.  36,  48. 

B  4.  James 
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£nn.  i6o4«  James  now  tafted  of  all  the  enjoyments  he 
moft  affected ;  furrounded  with  flatterers,  he 
fnufFed  up  continually  the  incenfe  of  his  own 
praiie  *.  With  the  reputation  of  bufinefs,  he 
indulged  his  paffion  for  idlenefs.  He  affected  to 
decide,  by  his  judgment,  all  affairs  both  civil 
and  religious  •,  yet  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
amufement.  His  days  were  fpent  in  hunting  or 
idle  compofition  ;  his  evenings  in  all  the  variety 
of  entertainments  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
queen  his*  wife  could  procure  him.  Of  the 
k  Scotch  gentry,  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  or 
were  attached  to  the  hierarchy,  imitated  much 
the  levity  and  freedom  of  French  manners  •,  on 
the  contrary,  thofe  who  were  attached  to  puri- 
tanifm  affecled  feverity  and  referve.  The  pre- 
fent  fortune  and  favor  of  James  gave  many  of 
the  firfl  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their  tafte,  in 
a  more  expenfive  manner  than  the  narrownefs  of 
their  former  circumftances  would  admit  +.  This 
humor  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  their  prince. 
Among  the  number  of  proclamations  which 
were  continually  iffued  from  royal  authority, 
there  was  one  ordaining  an  annual  fettival  in  re- 
membrance of  the  king's  deliverance  from  the 
famous  Gowry  confpiracy.  This  was  a  compli- 
ment which   the  Scotch  prefbytery  had  denied 

*  He  was  extolled  as  the  Solomon  of  the  age,  and  was  the 
firft  King  of  England  Battered  with  the  abfurd  title  of 
Sacred  Majefty. 

f  The  firii  difgufl  which  James  gave  his  Englim  fubje<Els, 
was  the  profuiion  of  favours  he  bellowed  on  his  Scotch  fol- 
lowers. The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  lord 
Hume,  lord  Kinlofs,  Sir  George  Hume,  and  fecretary 
£lphingfton,  were  added  to  the  privy  council.  Sir  George 
Hume  was  created  earl  of  Dunbar ;  Hay  was  created  vif- 
count  Doncafter,  then  earl  of  Carlifle;  and  Ramfay  was 
created  earl  of  HolderneiTe. 

him, 
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fwm,  under  the  mortifying  circumflance  of  not  Ann.  1604. 
confiding  enough  in  his  veracity,  to  be  certain  of 
its  reality. 

The  time  for  the  expected  meeting  of  the  par-  *Wanu* 
liament  now  approached.  A  proclamation  which  tIon 
came  out  with  the  writs  was  remarkable  for  the 
fairnefs  of  its  afpect,  and  the  pernicioufnefs  of  its 
tendency  :  prohibitions  which  interfered  with  the 
fubjecls  right  of  electing,  were  veiled  wi;h  an  ap- 
pearance of  candor  which  fhaded  their  confe- 
rences from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March,  the  great  coun-  Parliament. 
cil  of  the  nation  met.  James  was  determined 
to  fhine  in  the  double  capacity  of  king  and  ora- 
tor, and  addrefled  the  aflembly  in  a  copious 
harangue.  After  having  thrown  out  many  hints 
concerning  the  fufRcient  right  he  had  attained 
from  his  title,  he  exprefTed  his  fatisfaction  for 
the  cordial  reception  he  had  received  from  his 
fubjecls,  on  his  firft  entry  into  his  new  kingdom. 
■*4  Shall  I  ever,  faid  he,  nay,  can  I  ever  be  able,  journals  of 
w  rather  fo  unable,  in  memory,  as  to  forget  mons,onioi. 
your  unexpected  readinefs  and  alacrity,  yourip-M*. 
ever-memorable  refolution,  and  your  moil  won- 
derful conjunction  and  harmony  of  your  hearts, 
in  declaring  and  embracing  me  as  your  undoubt- 
ed and  lawful  king  and  governor  ?  or  fhall  it  ever 
be  blotted  out  of  my  mind,  how  at  my  firft  entry 
into  this  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  forts  rid  and 
ran,  nay  rather  flew  to  meet  me:  their  eyes 
flaming  nothing  but  fparkles  of  affection  ;  their 
mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing  but  founds 
of  joy  •,  their  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  reft  of 
their  members,  in  their  geftures  difcovering  a 
paflionate  longing  and  earneftnefs  to  meet  and 
embrace  their  new  fovereign."  He  then  ex- 
patiated on  the  manifold  bleflings  England  had 


received 
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Ann.  1604.  received  in  his  perfon,  which  would  make  their 
meafure  of  happinefs  full,  if  the  two  nations 
were  united  in  one  kingdom.  "  He  was  the  huf- 
band,  he  faid,  and  the  whole  ifland  his  lawful 
wife ;  and  he  hoped  no  one  was  fo  unreafonable 
as  to  think,  that  a  Chriftian  king  under  the  Gof- 
pel  fhould  be  a  polygamift,  and  hufband  two 
wives/*  He  opened  to  them  his  opinion  and  in- 
tentional conduct  towards  the  Papifts  and  Dif- 
fenters.  "  He  acknowledged  the  Roman-Ca- 
tholic to  be  the  mother  church,  though  defiled 
with  forne  impurities.  He  did  not  wifh  the 
down-throwing  of  the  temple,  but  that  it  might 
be  purged  and  cleanfed  from  corruption  ;  he  had 
not,  like  Rehoboam,  increafed  their  burdens, 
but  lightened  them,  as  much  as  time,  occafion, 
or  law,  could  permit  -9  and  was  even  then  con- 
lidering  how  fome  overtures  might  be  propofed 
to  the  prefent  parliament,  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  laws  againft  them.  He  would  be  content, 
for  his  part,  to  meet  them  half  way,  fo  that  all 
novelties  might  be  renounced  on  both  fides.  As 
to  the  feels  of  Puritans  and  Novellifts,  being  im- 
patient of  fuperiority,  they  were  infufferable  in 
any  well  governed  commonwealth  -,  his  courfe 
towards  them  he  remitted  to  his  proclamation 
made  on  that  fubjecV 

This  fpeech,  which  was  tediouily  prolix,  did 
not  gain  the  applaufe,  nor  produce  the  fatisfac- 
tion  which  James  expected  •,  or  rather  it  diffatif- 
fied  every  body.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  content  with  his  diflinciions,  though  he  had 
hinted  that  his  only  objection  to  their  faith  was 
the  (ingle  tenet  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.     The 

Smollett.  Puritans,  a  then-numerous  feci:  in  England,  were 
exafperated  at  his  branding  them  as  a  peftiient  fet 
of  people,  deftruftive-  to  the  common-weal.    The 

Proteftants 
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Proteftants  in  general  difliked  his  favorable  de-  A*™  *6o#» 
clarations  to  the  Papifts,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  offended  at  the  hints  he  threw  out  towards 
an  union  with  Scotland. 

After  a  recognition  of  the  king's  title,  the  firft 
motion  of  the  Commons  was  for  the  redrefs  of 
grievances.     The  following  ones,    as  the  mod: 
notorious,  were  enumerated  by  Sir  Robert  Wroth: 
The  wardfhips  of  mens  children,  a  burden  ahdfer-  joumaisof 
vitude  to  the  fubjecls  of  this  kingdom  :  The  ge-  ^im™onSi 
neral  abufe  and  grievance  of  purveyors  and  cart-  p.  *5*« 
takers  :  Particular  and  private  patents,  common- 
ly called  Monopolies  *  :   Difpenfations  in  penal 
ftatutes  :  Tranfportations  of  ordnance  f:  Abufes 
of  the  Exchequer. 

In  a  conference  J  with  the  Lords  on  a  projecT:  to 
petition  the  King  for  leave  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  recompence  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
wardfhips  §,  the  Lords  heartily  joined  in  the  caufe, 

#  On  the  fubjeft  of  monopolies,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
lower  houfe,  '*  That  thofe  who  find  juft  caufe  of  grievance 
ihould  bring  in  their  complaints  in  writing,  to  the  end  they 
might  be  underftood  and  considered  of  by  the  committees; 
and  a  law  framed  thereupon  according  to  the  caufe." 

f  This  article,  which  brought  to  the  crown  an  income 
of  300©  1,  a  year,  had  been  often  reprefented  by  the 
Commons,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Elizabeth,  as  a 
great  grievance  to  the  nation,  by  fupplying  their  enemies 
the  Spaniards  with  thefe  tremendous  arms  on  eafy  terms. 

X  In  this  conference  was  flung  out  an  extraordinary 
argument  for  this  time  ;  "  That  a  people  may  be  without  a 
King,  a  King  cannot  be  without  a  people."  Journals  of  the 
Houje  of  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.  it;6. 

§  The  Commons  appealed  t©  the  laws  of  nature  and  rea- 
fon  for  the  equitablenefs  of  their  demand  in  refpett  to  ward- 
fhips. "  It  is' but  a  reftitution,  faid  they,  of  the  original 
right  of  all  men  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature ;  which 
is,  that  children  Ihould  be  brought  up  by  their  parents  and 
next  of  kin,  and  by  them  to  be  directed  in  their  marriage." 
'journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.  227. 
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Ann.  1604.  and  recommended  to  them  to  comprize  in  the 
petition,  purveyorfhip,  licence  of  alienation, 
refpite  of  homage,  and  other  burthens,  which 
ilretched  prerogative  had  made  intolerable. 

Thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  rendered  ufelefs 
by  an  incident  which  difturbed  the  concord  now 
fubfifting  between  the  twohoufes.  One  of  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  King's  proclamation  was,  that  no 
outlaw  mould  be  returned.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
Pari.  Hift.  was  pronounced  fuch  by  the  chancellor,  his  feat 
voi*v,p,56#  vacated,  and  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  an  old  fervant 
of  the  crown  and  favorite  with  the  miniftry,  cho- 
fen  in  his  room.  The  houfe  reverfed  the  chan- 
cellor's decree,  and  reftored  Sir  Francis  Good- 
win. The  Lords,  by  the  mitigation  of  the  King, 
who  thought  his  authority  affected,  defired  a 
conference  on  the  fubjedt.  The  commons  pe- 
remptorily refufed  it,  as  the  point  in  queftion  re- 
garded their  own  privileges.  This  occafioned 
expoflulations  between  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons. The  King  faid,  "  He  was  loath  to  alter 
his  tune,  and  that  he  fhould  now  change  it  into 
matter  of  grief  by  way  of  conteftation.  He  did 
fample  it  to  the  murmurs  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael.  He  did  not  attribute  the  caufe  of  his 
grief  to  any  purpofe  in  the  houfe  to  offend  him, 
but  only  to  a  mistaking  of  the  law.  He  had  no 
purpofe  to  impeach  their  privileges ;  but  fince 
journals  of  they  derived  aH  matters  of  privilege  from  him, 
v^iTp?  and  by  his  grant,  he  expected  that  they  mould  not 
3SS»  be  turned  againft  him.  That  there  were  no  prece- 

dents did  fuit  this  cafe  fully :  precedents  in  the 
times  of  minors,  of  tyrants,  of  women,  of  fimple 
kings,  not  to  be  credited,  becaufe  for  fome  private 
ends.  That  by  the  law,  the  houfe  of  Commons  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  returns,  being  all  made  into 

the 
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the  chancery,  and  to  be  corrected  or  reformed  by  Annoi6o4. 
that  court  alone." 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  this  fubject  Debates, 
were  fpirited.  It  was  faid  by  one  member,  That 
there  wasjuft  fear  of  fome  great  abufe  in  the  late 
election  ;  that  the  King  had  been  mifinformed : 
that  he  had  too  many  mifinformers :  that  now 
the  cafe  of  Sir  John  Fortefcue  and  Sir  Francis 
Goodwin  was  become  the  cafe  of  the  whole  king- 
dom :  that  old  lawyers  forget,  and  commonly  in- 
terpret the  law  according  to  the  time :  that  by 
fuch  a  courfe  the  free  election  of  the  country  was 
taken  away,  and  none  would  from  henceforth  be 
chofen  but  fuch  as  mould  pleafe  the  king  and 
council.  "  Let  us  therefore,  added  he,  with 
fortitude,  understanding,  and  fincerity,  feek  to 
maintain  our  privilege,  which  cannot  be  taken  or 
conftrued  any  contempt  in  us ;  but  merely  a 
maintenance  of  our  common  right;  that  right 
which  our  anceftors  have  left  us,  and  is  juft  and 
fit  for  us  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity."  ?  We  mould 
taint  ourfelves  with  three  great  blemimes,  faid 
another  member,  if  we  mould  alter  our  judg- 
ment; levity,  cruelty,  and  cowardice.  No  court 
can  reform  their  own  judgment.  Every  act  which 
paiTeth  this  houfe  is  an  act  of  parliament.  Shall 
juftice  float  up  and  down?  fhall  he  be  a  member 
to-day,  and  fhall  we  tear  him  off  to-morrow  ■? 
Let  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  Hand  as  he  is.  Duty 
and  courage  may  Hand  together :  let  not  the 
houfe  be  inveigled  by  fuggeftion  -,  this  may  be 
called  a  quo  warranto  to  feize  all  our  liberties." 

Upon  the  queftion,  the  houfe  refolved  to  (land 
by  their  former  judgment.  James  fent  them 
this  peremptory  mefiage,  "  That  he  command- 
ed, as  an  abfolute  king,  a  conference  with  the 

judges. 
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Ann.  1604.  judges  V  To  this  command,  expreffed  thus 
violently  and  abfurdly,  the  Commons,  though  in 
a  confe-  contradiction  to  their  former  votes,  afTented.  The 
xence.  iffUQ  0f  tjie  conference  was  favorable  to  Liberty  $ 
for  the  King  being  prefent,  by  the  defire  of  the 
Commons,  was  fo  much  gravelled  at  the  many 
precedents  brought  againft  him,  that  he  com- 
promifed  the  affair.  Both  of  the  members  were 
fet  afide,  and  the  Commons  obtained  a  firm 
cflablifhment  of  the  efTential  privilege  of  judging 
of  returns;  The  King  faid,  "  He  granted  it 
royally  as  King  James,  fweetly  and  kindly, 
out  of  his  good  nature."  Notwithstanding  the 
conteft  ended  thus  favorably,  many  of  the  fpirited 
members  were  offended  at  the  conceflion  of  giving 
up  their  elected.  The  committee  -f-  who  manag- 
ed the  affair  was  feverely  reproached  for  exceed- 
ing their  authority  in  giving  a  confent  without 
having  firfl  confulted  the  houfe  ;  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  it  might  be  done  by  warrant,  and 
therein  inferted,  "  by  the  requeil:  of  the  king|." 

*  The  judges  had  given  an  opinion  againft  the  Com* 
mons. 
vol!"!.  0m'  "T  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  the  committee,  gave  the  re- 
f.  i63.  port  of  the  conference  in  the  following  ftrain  :  "  The  King, 
faid  he,  would  be  prefident  foimfelf.  This  attendance  re- 
newed the  remembrance  of  the  laft,  when  we  departed  with 
fuch  admiration.  It  was  the  voice  of  God  in  man;  the 
good  fpirit  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  man.  We  might  fay  as 
was  faid  to  Solomon,  We  are  glad,  O  king !  that  we  give 
account  to  you,  becaufe  you  difcern  what  is  fpoken.  How 
to  report  his  majefty's  fpeech  he  knew  not ;  the  eloquence  of 
a  King  was  inimitable." 

J  The  outlawry  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  brought  in 
on  puTpofe  to  ferve  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  a  letter  from  Cecil  to  Mr.  Winwood.  "  Sir 
Francis  Goodwyn  having  laboured  to  be  knight  of  Bucking- 
tjamfhire,  to  the  exclufion  of  an  ancient  counfellor,  Sir  John 
Fortefcue,  it  was  advifed  by  the  King's  learned  council  and 

j  edges. 
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The  next  buflnefs,  which  took  up  the  attention  £nno  ?*°% 

r     i        -^      i-  r  \        r  •         Propotalot 

of  the  Parliament,  was   a  propoial  or   an  union  an  mum. 
between  the  two  kingdoms.    James  was  fo  hotly 
and  impatientjy  fet  on  this  point,  that  he  had  al- 
ready affumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain  \ 
ilTued  out  a  proclamation  to  make  Scotch  coin 
current  in  England ;    quartered    St.    Andrew's 
crofs  with  St.  George's ;  and,  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  peaceable  advantages,  the  iron  doors 
of  the  frontier  towns  were  converted  into  plough- 
fhares.     The  Parliament  took  this  fcheme  into    K*?ltu 
confideration,  rather  out  of  compliment  and  to 
humor  the  King,  than  with  any  delign  to   bring 
it  into  execution.     James  drew  up  many   pro- 
jects with  his  own  hand  :    he  alternately  com-     ■ 
plained  of  and  cajoled  the  Parliament  * :    but 

judges,  whether  there  were  not  fome  means  by  the  laws  to 
avoid  it?  Whereupon  it  being  found  that  he  was  outlawed, 
and  fo  certified  by  the  fheriff,  confequently  a  new  writ  was 
fent  forth,  by  virtue  whereof  Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chofen," 
Wiiwoood'*!  Memorials,  vol.  If.  p.  18,  &  feq.  It  is  to  be 
noted  here,  that  in  the  difquifttion  of  this  affair,  it  appeared 
that  Goodwin's  outlawry  was  an  irregular  one  ;  and  that  if 
it  had  been  regular,  it  was  pardoned  by  an  a£l  of  grace. 

*  The  following  is  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  occafion  of  the  union.     "  Ye  fee  with  qu hat 
clearnefs  and  finceritie  I  have  behaved  myfelf  in  this  earande, 
even  throuch  all  the  progreffe  thairof,  thoch  I  will  not  faye, 
too  littel  regairdit  by  you,  but  I  maye  juitlie  faye,   not  fo 
uillinglie  embraced  by  you,  as  the  uorthinefs  of  themaitter 
doth  uell  deferve.     I  protefte  to  God,  the  fruits  thairof  uili 
chieflie  tende  to  youre  owen    uell  profperitie  and  increafe 
of  ftrenth  and  greatnefs :  Nothing  can  ftaye  you  from  hark- 
ening  unto  it,    but  jaloufie   and  diftrufte,  ather  of  me  the 
propounder,  or  of  the  maitter  by  mepropounditt :  If  of  me, 
then  doe  ye  both  me  and  yourfelfis  an  infinite   uronge,  my 
confcience  bearing  me  recorde,  that  lever  deferved  the  con- 
trarie  at  your  handis  ;  but  if  your  diftrufte  be  of  the  maitter 
itfelf,  then  diftrufte  ye  nothing  but  your  owin  uifdomes  or 
honefties :  For  as  1  have  gevin  over  urangling  upon  uordis 
with  you,  fo  crave  1  no  conclufion  to  be  taken  at  this  tyme 
heirin,  but  only  a  comiffion,  that  it  maye  be  difputed,  con- 
fid  dcrid 
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Anno  1604.  without  farther  fuccefs  than  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment of  forty-four  Englifh  to  meet  with  thirty- 
one  Scotch  commiffioners  to  deliberate  concern- 
ing the  terms.  Their  power  was  not  extended 
to  make  any  advances  towards  a  final  eftablifh- 
ment.  The  Commons  were  at  this  time  warmly 
iet  on  the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  that  price,  would  have  indulged  the 
King  in  his  darling  project.  This  matter  had 
been  from  time  to  time  revived  in  their  commit- 

fidderid  upon,  and  reported  unto  you  ;  and  then  will  ye  be 
youre  owin  cookes,  to  drefTe  it  as  ye  lifle :  fo  that  (as  I  have 
alreaddiefaid)  fmce  the  conclufion  thairof  can  never  be  with- 
out youre  owin  afieintis :  if  ye  be  trew  to  yourefelfis,  no  man 
can  deceave  you  in  it,  lett  not  yourefelfis  thairfore  be  tranf- 
ported  with  the  curiofitieof  a  few  giddie  headis ;  for  it  is  in 
you  nou  to  make  the  choice,  ather  by  yielding  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  embracing  that  quhiche  he  hath  caftin 
in  youre  mouthis,  to  procure  the  profperitie  and  increafe  of 
greatnes  to  me  and  myne,  you  and  youres;  and  by  the 
a  waye- taking  of  that  partition- uall,  quhiche  allreaddie,  by 
Godde's  providence,  in  my  bloode  is  rent  afunder,  to  eftab- 
lifh  my  throne  and  youre  boddie  politike,  in  a  perpetuall 
and  floorifhing  peace;  or  ellis  contemning  Godde's  benefites 
fo  freely  ofred  unto  us,  to  fpitte  and  blafpheme  in  his  face, 
by  praeferring  uarre  to  peace,  trouble  to  quyetnes,  hatred  to 
love,  ueeknefs  to  greatnefs,  and  divifion  to  union ;  to  fowe 
the  feidis  of  difcorde  to  all  our  pofterities ;  to  diftionoure 
youre  King ;  to  make  both  me  and  you  a  proverbe  of  re- 
proche  in  the  mouthis  of  all  itraingeris  and  all  ennemies  to  this 
nation,  and  envyers  of  my  greatnes:  and  oure  next  laboure 
to  be,  to  take  up  new  guarifons  for  the  bordouris,  and  to 
make  new  fortifications  thaire.  Sed  meliora  fpero.  I  hoape 
that  God,  in  this  choice  and  free  ui  11  of  youris,  uill  not  fuf- 
fer  you,  withe  olde  Ada  me,  to  choofe  the  worfte,  and  fo  to 
procure  the  defacing  of  this  earthlie  paradife ;  but  by  the 
contrarie,  that  he  mall  infpyre  you  fo,  as,  with  the  feconde 
Adame,  ye  (hail  produce  peace;  and  fo  beutifie  this  oure 
earthlie  kingdome  heerwith,  as  it  may  reprefente,  and  be 
an  arles  pennie  unto  us,  of  that  asternal  peace  in  that  fpiri- 
tuall  kingdome,  quhiche  is  prepared  for  the  perpetuall  resi- 
dence of  all  his  chofen  children."  Fid,  Journ.  Houfe  of  Com* 
vol.  I.  p.  193.  &  fep 

tees, 
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tees,  during  the  whole  feffion  ;  and  in  a  confe-  Ann.  1604, 
fence  with  the  upper  houfe  there  were  certain 
fums  propofed  as  confiderations  for  wardfhips, 
refpite  of  homage,  licenfe  of  alienations,  tenures 
in  capite^  &c.  The  gleam  of  public  virtue  which 
appeared  in  the  Lords  for  a  fhort  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feifion,  was  now  entirely  vanifhedi 
They  not  only  diflented  from,  but  reproached 
the  Commons  for  their  proceedings,  and  termed 
the  propofals,  "  Propofals  to  the  King  for  felling 
his  prerogative." 

This  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  them  from  pro- 
ceeding with  unabated  diligence  on  the  abufes  iri 
ecclefiaftical  matters  %  A  petition  was  framed 
for  redrefs,  but  dfopt  by  the  prevailing  influence 
of  the  court  and  hierarchy.  As  the  Commons 
had  been  foiled  iri  all  their  intentions  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  they  were  juflly  determined  that 
it  fhould  not  be  robbed  to  feed  the  avarice  and 
luxury  of  courtiers.  A  demanded  fubfidy  was 
fo  vehemently  difputed  in  the  houfe,  that  the 
King  fent  to  defire  it  might  be  altogether  laid  i  Hp 
afide  5  and  the  end  of  the  feffion  foon  followed  f. 

*  Their  acquiescence  to  the  royal  command,  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  judges  in  the  cafe  of  returns,  had  en- 
couraged James  to  fignify  to  them,  in  a  mefTage,  a  deiir'e 
that  before  they  intermeddled  with  the  reformation  of  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  would  confer  with  the  members  of  the 
convocation-houfe<  This  mefTage  produced  a  Warm  difpute. 
It  was  urged,  that  there  was  no  precedent  of  any  conference 
with  a  convocation.  The  conclufion  was  an  offer  to  the 
King,  that  they  would  be  ready  to  confer  on  any  matter  of 
that  nature  with  the  bifhops,  as  lords  of  parliament.  Jour* 
nals  of Commons ;  vol.  L  p.  173. 

f  A&s  pafled  this  feffion. 

1.  An  aci  of  recognition  of  the  title  to  the  crown. 

2.  An  aft  authorizing  certain  commiffioners  of  England 
to  treat  with  commiifioners  of  Scotland,  for  the  weal  of  both. 
kingdoms. 

Vol,  I,  C  %.  Aa 
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a.  d.  1604.      The  Commons  had  nobly  aflerted  their  privi- 
Hift!aiT       leges  in  feveral  inftances.     The  delivery  of  Sir 

3.  An  aft  againft  the  diminution  of  the  poffeffions  of 
archbifhoprics  and  bifhoprics,  and  avoiding  of  dilapidations 
of  the  fame. 

4.  An  aft  for  the  due  execution  of  the  ftatutes  againft  Je- 
fuits,  feminary  priefts,  recufants. 

5.  An  aft  to  prevent  the  over-charge  of  the  people  by 
ftewards  of  court-leets  and  court-barons. 

6.  An  aft  for  the  explanation  of  the  ftatute  concerning 
labourers. 

7.  An  aft  for  the  continuance  and  explanation  of  an  aft 
for  punifhment  of  vagabonds,  &c. 

8.  An  aft  to  take  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  for  fome 
kinds  of  manflaughter. 

9.  An  aft  to  reftrain  the  haunting  of  public  houles> 
inns,  &c. 

10.  An  aft  for  the  better  execution  of  juftice. 

1 1.  An  aft  to  reftrain  all  perfons  from  marriage  till  their 
former  wives  and  hufbands  be  dead. 

12.  An  againft  witchcraft,  &c. 

13.  An  aft  for  new  executions  to  be  fued  againft  any  who 
fhall  hereafter  be  delivered  out  of  execution  by  privilege  of 
parliament,  &c. 

14.  An  aft  for  a  remedy  for  a  freeman  of  London  to  re» 
cover  fmall  debts,  &c. 

15.  An  aft  for  the  better  relief  of  creditors  againft  fuch 
as  fhall  become  bankrupts. 

16.  An  aft  concerning  wherrymen  and  watermen. 

17.  An  aft  concerning  the  making  of  hats  and  felts. 

18.  An  aft  concerning  ufing  or  buying  corrupted  hops. 

19.  An  aft  for  the  well  garbling  of  fpices: 

20.  An  aft  for  redreffing  of  abufes  ufed  in  painting. 

21.  An  aft  againft  brokers. 

22.  An  aft  concerning  tanners,  curriers,  fhoemakers,  &c. 

23.  An  aft  for  the  prefervation  of  the  iifhery  in  Somer- 
fet,  &c. 

24.  An  aft  againft  the  deceitful  making  mildernix  and 
powiedavies,  &c. 

.  25.    An  aft  for  continuing  fome  and  repealing   other 
ftatutes. 

26.  An  aft  for  the  continuance  and  obfervation  of  cer- 
tain exchequer  orders, 

27.  An  aft  for  the  prefervation  of  game. 

28.  An  aft  concerning  the  franchifes  of  the  borough  of 
Berwick. 

29.  An 
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Thomas  Shirley,  one  of  their  members,  who  had  Anno  1604* 
been  committed  to  the  Fleet,  was  demanded  and 
obtained  3  and  the  warden  punifhed  for  contempt 
of  the  houfe,  in  refufing  to  releafe  his  prifoner. 
In  this  cafe  a  vote  had  been  carried  by  a  majority 
of  feventeen,  for  fix  of  the  members  to  be  fent 
by  the  houfe  with  the  ferjeant  and  mace  to  re-* 
quire  the  delivery-,  but  they  were  deterred  from 
the  refolution  by  a  reprefentation  of  the  fpeaker, 
that  the  members  who  entered  the  prifon  in  that 
manner  would  be  by  law  fubjecl:  to  an  action.  Sir 
Herbert  Crofts,  one  of  the  members,  coming  up 
with  others  to  hear  the  King's  fpeech,  was  infult- 
ed  by  a  yeoman  of  the  guards,  who  fhutthe  door 
againft  him,  faying,  "  Goodman  burgefs,  you 
come  not  here."  The  Commons  refented  the  in- 
fult  as  an  affront  upon  the  whole  houfe  ;  and  their 
anger  was  with  difficulty  appeafed  by  the  yeo- 

29.  An  aft  concerning  eating  flefh  in  Lent. 

30.  An  ad  concerning  building  a  church  in  Melcombe 
Regis* 

31.  An  aft  for  relief  of  perfons  infected  with  the  plague* 

32.  An  aft  for  paying  a  certain  fum  per  ton  by  certain 
trading  vefTels* 

33.  An  aft  for  a  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage*  Fid, 
Statutes  at  Large,. 

34.  An  aft  for  avoiding  multiplicity  of  leafes. 

35.  An  aft  againft  fcandalous  and  unworthy  minifters. 

36.  An  act  for  difburthenlng  clergymen  of  fuch  affairs  as 
may  hinder  them  in  their  divine  callings. 

37.  An  aft  for  the  better  difcovery  and  fuppreffing  of 
fimony,  and  other  corrupt  procuring  of  ecclefiaftical  dignities. 
Vid.  Parliam.  Hift.  vol.  V-  p.  102. 

The  tonnage  granted  was  three  ihillings  on  every  ton  of 
wine  imported;  but  on  fweet  wines  fix  Ihillings.  On  every 
awm  of  Rhenifh  one  Hulling.  The  poundage  was  one  mil- 
ling in  twenty  on  goods  and  merchandize  imported  or  ex- 
ported; on  woollen  manufactures,  tin,  and  pewter,  two 
ihillings  in  twenty. 

C  2  man's 
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Anfto  1604.  man's  afking  pardon  for  his  fault,  and  receiving 
on  his  knees  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker. 

An  acl  for  the  due  execution  of  the  ftatutes  a- 
gainft  jefnits,  feminary  priefts,  recufants,  &c. 
met  with  an  abfurd  oppofition  from  a  hot-headed 
member  of  the  upper  houfe,  the  lord  vifcount 
Montague.  He  inveighed  againft  the  whole  ftate 
of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and  attempted  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Popifh,  and  the  no- 
velty of  this.  The  Lords  thought  fit  to  commit 
him  prifoner  to  the  Fleet ;  in  which  place  he  re- 
""'  mained  till  he  had  given  fatisfa&ion  by  conferr- 
ing his  fault. 

Complaint  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
Lords  by  the  Commons  againft  Thornborough, 
bifhop  of  Briftol,  for  having  written  a  book  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  The  Lords  agreed  that  the 
bifhop  mould  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  committed  an  offence.  The  bifhop 
fubmitting  to  this  determination,  the  affair  was 
thus  accommodated. 

Bancroft  had  fucceeded  Whitgift  in  his  arch- 
bifhopric.  He  was  fo  zealous  a  perfecutor  of 
the  puritans,  that  many  families  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  country,  for  foreign  abodes;  he  en- 
deavored to  perfuade  the  King  to  ufurp  the 
power  of  redrefiing  the  grievances  of  the  clergy 
without  confulting  the  parliament;  but  James 
was  advifed  not  to  take  this  dangerous  flep  *. 
treaty  of  ^  treaty  of  peace  was  this  fummer  concluded 
Spall        between  Spain  and  England  -f*.     One  of  the  ar- 

*  He  prefented  twenty-five  articles,  commonly  called 
Articuli  Cleri,  and  petitioned  the  King  to  grant  prohibitions 
»pon  them. 

f  James  had  recalled  all  the  letters  of  marque  which  had 
been  granted  by  Elizabeth,  on  his  acceflion.  In  his  pro- 
clamation for  this  purpofe,  he  fuppofes  that  amity  with  all 

the 
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tides  was  unfavourable  to  the  Dutch,  as,  That  Anao  l6o 
James  mould  fix  a  day,  before  the  expiration  of 
which  the  ftates  mould  make  peace  with  the 
arch-duke;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  Ihould  deem 
himfelf  abfolved  from  former  engagements  *. 
All  the  terms  of  this  peace  were  much  difliked 

the  princes  in  Chriftendom  was  attached  to  his  perfon. 
"  Although  we  have  made  it  known  by  public  edict:  that  at 
our  entrance  into  thefe  our  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
we  Hood,  as  Hill  we  do,  in  good  amity  and  friendfhip  with 
all  the  princes  in  Chriftendom,  and  therefore  are  carefully 
to  provide,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  that  none  of  them  or 
their  fubjecls  mould  by  any  hoftile  action  be  endamaged  in 
their  perfons,  territories,  or  goods,  by  any  of  our  fubjects, 
either  by  land  or  fea,  &c,"  Ridiculous  as  is  this  conceit, 
James  in  his  firft  fpeech  to  the  parliament  mentions  this  per- 
gonal amity  between  him  and  foreign  princes,  as  one  of  the 
bleffings  which  England  would  enjoy  by  his  acceftion;  when 
at  the  fame  time,  his  management  in  confequence  of  this 
pretended  advantage,  deprived  his  people  of  the  power  to 
do  themfelves  juftice  on  the  fubjecV  of  Spain.  Rjmer, 
vol.  XVI, 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  lord  admiral,  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Spain 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  embafTy,  like  all  others  in  this 
reign,  was  gaudy  and  pompous.  Sixty  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  firft  rank  accompanied  the  ambaftador,  be-* 
fides  others,  who  with  their  attendants  compofed  a  train  of 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  perfons. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  leave  of  the  King  is  a  ftrong 
picture  of  the  manners  of  this  age  of  parade,.  James  being 
at  Greenwich,  the  ambaflador  with  his  retinue,  all  richly 
dreffed,  waited  on  him  there.  In  the  ambaffador's  train 
were  fix  trumpeters,  clad  in  orange- coloured  damafk ;  fix 
footmen  in  orange- tawny  velvet,  alike  fuited ;  fix  pages 
clad  alfo  in  orange-tawny  velvet,  with  cloaks  of  the  fame  co*. 
lour;  thirty  with  cloaks  of  black  velvet ;  four/core  yeomen  ap- 
parelled with  cloaths  of  orange  cloth,  garded  with  filver  and 
blue  filk  lace.  Stone,  the  fool,  was  whipt  at  Bridewell  for 
faying  that  there  were  fixty  fools  gone  to  Spain,  befides  the 
Jord-admiral  and  his  twofons.- 

Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  the  town 
«f  Oftend  capitulated.  It  had  been  three  years  befieged  by 
the  Spaniards,     Gut  brie,  vol.  III.  p.  644..     Sfow,  p.  S59. 

C  3  by 
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£nno  1604.  by  the  people  *.  The  court  difplayed  a  fump- 
tuous  appearance  -f,  and  the  charms  of  finery  in- 
fected the  town,  whilft  the  pernicious  luxury 
was  fanclified  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  cul- 

*  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  the  King's  refident  in  Spain, 
writes  thus  of  it  to  fecretary  Cecil,  2d  June,  1605. 

"  I  find  here  by  many  arguments  that  this  peace  came 
opportunely  for  this  kingdom  ;  and  is  admired  of  all  Eu- 
rope, yea  of  this  kingdom  itfelf,  how  it  was  poffible, 
with  fo  advantageous  conditions  to  them,  and  fo  little  pro- 
fitable to  our  realm,  it  could  be  effected.  The  duke  of 
Anera  difcourfing  with  one  of  great  privacy  and  truft  with 
Jsim,  after  that  he  had  heard  that  the  peace  was  in  fuch 
form  concluded,  f«ud  in  plain  terms,  That  the  king  and 
counfellors  of  England  had  not  their  fenfes,  when  in  fuch 
fort  they  agreed  uponit;  and  fome  Spaniards  have  lately  re- 
ported, that  the  king  of  Spain's  money  purchafed  this  quiet, 
©therwife  peace  with  fo  good  conditions  would  never  have 
been  obtained. 

"  By  thofe  collections  that  I  have  made,  and  relations 
of  others  well  pra&ifed  in  this  (late,  I  find  that  England 
never  loft  fuch  an  opportunity  of  winning  honor  and  wealth 
unto  it,  as  by  relinquishing  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
King  and  kingdom  were  reduced  to  fuch  eftate,  as  they 
could  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have  endured  the  fpace  of  two 
years  more :  His  own  treafury  was  exhaufted ;  his  rents  and 
cuftoms  fubfigned  for  the  moil  part  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  borrowed  ;  his  nobility  poor  and  much  indebted ; 
his  merchants  wafted ;  his  people  of  the  country  in  all  ex- 
tremity of  neceffity ;  his  devices  of  gaining  by  the  increafe 
of  the  valuation  of  money,  and  other  fuch  of  that  nature,  alj 
played  over  ;  his  credit  in  borrowing,  by  means  of  the  un- 
certainty of  his  eftate  during  the  war  with  England,  much 
decayed  ;  the  fubje&s  of  his  many  diftracie-d  dominions  held 
in  obedience  by  force  and  fear,  not  by  love  and  duty,  and 
therefore  rather  a  care  and  burthen  than  a  relief  and  ftrength 
to  him;  himfelf  very  young,  and  in  that  regard  with  this 
people  in  no  great  veneration,  and  the  lefsfor  fuiFering  himfelf 
to  be  wholly  governed  by  a  man  generally  hated  by  his  own 
country ;  his  ftrength  at  fea  not  able  to  fecure  his  ports  at 
home,  much  lefs  his  Indies,  or  his  treafury  homewards." 
Wiwvcood's  Memorials,  vol,  II.   p.  7$,   &  feq. 

■f  The  entertainment  of  the  conftable  of  Spain  coft  James, 
upwards  of  300 1.  per  day,  and  the  duke  ofHolftein,  brother 
to  the  queen,  had  a  large  appointment. 

tiyating 
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tivating  the  arts  of  peace,   and  extending  the  Anno  l6°4* 
commerce  of  England. 


G  H  A  P.     II. 

Gun-powder  plot. Punifhment  of  the  confpirators. 

—Parliament. Report  of  the  King's  death. 

—-—Stibfidies granted  by  parliament.— — The  Spa- 
niards contemn  James. 

AMES  and  his  parliament  had  parted  mu- 
tually difiatisfied  with  each  other.  On  one 
fide,  the  parliament,  by  the  act  of  recognition, 
had  in  a  manner  difavowed  his  pretention  of 
holding  the  crown  of  England  folely  by  heredita- 
ry right.  The  Commons  had  made  many  at- 
tempts towards  the  redrefs  of  grievances ;  griev- 
ances which  James  looked  on  as  very  neceflary 
parts  of  his  prerogative.  They  had  proceeded 
very  (lowly  and  coldly  on  his  favorite  plan  of  an 
union.  They  had,  though  in  oppofition  to  royal 
authority,  vigoroufly  exerted  their  privileges  5 
and  finally  had  fhewn  an  intention  to  deny  a  de- 
manded fubfidy.  On  the  other  hand,  James  had 
difplayed  a  llrong  inclination  to  encroach  on  the 
moil  efTential  rights  of  the  Commons  ^  had  pufh- 
ed  on  with  great  earneilnefs  the  unpopular  plan 
of  the  union  ;  had  declared  an  averienefs  to  com- 
ply with  their  reafonable  demands  >,  had  lavilhed 
out  his  coffers  on  his  favorites  and  dependants  j 
and  by  this  early  difregard  to  oeconomy,  had 
foreboded  the  neceffities  to  which  he  would  be 
often  reduced ;  neceflities  which  could  not  be 
fupplied  without  opprefiing  the  fubje<5fc. 

An  incident  very  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  Gunpowder 
and  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter,  united  byplot' 

C  4  a  fenfe 
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Anno  1604.  a  fenfe  °f  common  danger  the  difpleafed  parties.1 
The  papifts  in  general  were  much  exafperated  at 
the  difappointment  they  had  met  with  from  the 
conduct  of  James.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  parti* 
sans  laid  great  ftrefs  upon  a  pretended  convey- 
ance of  the  crown  of  Britain  by  Mary  of  Scots  to 
the  catholic  king.  All  the  discontented  papifts, 
who  had  been  banifhed  England,  were  fupported 
in  the  Netherlands  by  that  monarch,  and  great 
fums  remitted  into  England  for  carrying  on  plots 
againft  the  government. 

The  intended  execution  of  one  which  had  been 
machinating  near  a  year  and  half,  was  haftened 
or  rather  fixed,  from  fome  feverities  the  feci:  had 
fu  fibred  in  confequence  of  an  act  in  their  disfa- 
vor, which  had  paired  the  laft  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment. Determined  on  vengeance,  fome  of  the 
moil  enthufiaftic  of  the  body  confpired  under 
Garnet,  the  fuperior  of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  been 
the  manager  of  all  the  cabals,  to  deftroy  with  one 
blow  the  mod  powerful  of  their  enemies. 

The  defign  was  againft  the  King  and  parlia- 
ment -,  and  the  plan  fo  far  executed,  that  thirty- 
fix  barrels  of  gun-powder  were,  by  means  of  the 
confpirators,  lodged  in  fome  vaults  under  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  to  be  fired  on  the  firft  day  of 
their  meeting,  when  the  King  was  to  harangue, 
and  fhe  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  had  propofed 
to  have  been  prefent.  After  the  explofion,  the 
reft  of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  feized  by  the 
confpirators ;  and  Elizabeth,  James's  youngeft 
child,  to  be  declared  queen,  under  a  protector 
of  their  own  choofmg.  The  vaults  had  been 
hired  by  Piercy,  a  near  relation  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  under  the  pretence  of  a  lodg- 
ment for  fuel ;  a  great  number  of  faggots  cover- 
ed the  tremendous  depofit. 
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The  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the  day  AQno  l6os. 
affigned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  drew 
nigh.  Exalted  were  the  hopes  of  the  confpira- 
tors;  but  a  fatal  afTurance  of  fuccefs,  united  to 
private  affection^  drew  from  one  of  the  party  an 
indifcretion  which  happily  defeated  the  well-con- 
certed plan.  On  the  twenty-fixth  of  October, 
the  lord  Monteagle,  whole  father  had  been  a 
great  fufferer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  his  af- 
fection to  Popery,  received  the  following  letter  : 
"  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends, 
I  have  a  care  of  your  prefervation :  therefore  I 
would  advhe  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  de- 
vife  fome  excufe  to  fhift  off  your  attendance  at 
this  parliament  •,  for  God  and  man  have  concur- 
red to  punifli  the  wickednefs  of  this  time.  And 
think  not  flightly  of  this  advertifement,  but  re- 
tire yourfelf  into  your  country,  where  you  may 
expect  the  event  in  fafetyj  for  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet  I  fay  they  fhall  re- 
ceive a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they 
fhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This  counfel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you 
good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger 
is  paft  fo  foon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter  *  ; 
and  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make 
good  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe  holy  prote&ion  I  com- 
mend you." 

Monteagle  carried  this  letter  to  Cecil,  then 
^arl  of  Salifbury,  who  either  did  or  pretended  to 

f  Rapin  relates,  that  both  James  and  his  miniflers  were 
puzzled  at  th'is'fentence,  *f  For  the  danger  is  paft  as  foon  as 
you  have  burned  the  letter."'  Cecil  ridiculed  it  as  the  in- 
congruity of  a  fool  or  a  madman  ;  and  James  thought  it  re- 
ferred to  the  quick  execution  of  the  blow.  The  obvious 
fenfe  of  the  words  is,  "  That  if  the  letter  was  burned,  the 
^receiver  could  not  incur  danger  from  the  advice." 

think 
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Anno  1605.  think  little  of  it  -,  and  the  affair  was  dropped  till 
the  King,  who  had  been  fome  time  at  Royfton  *, 
returned  to  town.  On  re-canvaffing  the  letter, 
the  gunpowder  was  fcented.  Moll  authors  at- 
tribute this  to  the  fagacious  timidity  of  James  f. 
He  was  fond  of  the  reputation  of  this  difcovery, 
and  publicly  affumed  it  J. 

The  plot  The  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
1  covere  '  ment,  officers  were  fent  to  fearch  the  vaults  un- 
der the  houfe  of  Lords  :  on  removing  the  fag- 
gots the  gunpowder  was  difcovered.  Guido 
Fawks  §,  who,  under  the  guile  of  Piercy's  fer- 
vant,  was  found  lurking  about  the  place,  was 
taken,  and,  on  fight  of  the  rack,  conferred  the 
whole  plot,  with  the  names  and  quality  of  the 

»  While  the  King  was  at  Royfton,  he  devoted  himfelf  fo 
entirely  to  hunting,  that  he  forbade  his  minifters  to  difturb 
his  pleafures  with  any  buiinefs ;  faying,  "  His  hunting  was 
riecefTary  to  the  flate  ;  it  was  good  for  his  health,  and  his 
health  was  necelTary  to  the  ftate."  Thefe  huntings  were 
great  nuifances;  they  are  taken  notice  of  as  fuch  in  a  letter 
from  Matthew  Hutton,  archbifhop  of  York,  to  vifcount 
Cranbourn.  "  I  could  wifh,"  writes  this  prelate,  "  that 
there  was  lefs  wafting  of  the  treafure  of  the  realm,  and  more 
moderation  of  the  lawful  exercife  of  hunting;  both  that 
the  poor  mens  corn  may  be  lefs  fpoiled,  and  other  his 
majefty's  fubjects  more  fpared."  Win*wood'>s  Memorials,  vol, 
II.  p.  40. 

f  There  are  fome  authorities  which  fay,  that  Cecil  had 
before  received  intimation  of  the  intended  plot  from  France, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  Cecil  owns, 
in  a  letter  to  Cornwallis,  that  he  had  intimation  of  fome 
plot  in  hand.  He  aifo  mentions,  that  the  whole  affair  was 
difcovered  before  the  letter  was  communicated  to  James. 
Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  172. 

%  According  to  Rapin,  James's  flatterers  did  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  he  could  never  have  difcovered  the  myftery  without 
the  immediate  amftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

§  Guido  Fawks  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanifh  fervice.  He 
was  fent  for  from  Flanders  by  the  confpirators,  as  a  man  of 
tried  refolution  and  zeal  for  the  caufe. 

confpirators  e 
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confpirators.  On  this  arreft,  the  criminals  who  Ann.  160$, 
remained  in  London  fled  into  Warwickshire,  where 
their  confederates  were  polled  toieize  011  theperfon 
of  Elizabeth,  fofoona^s  they  mould  hear  of  thefuc- 
cefs  of  the  project.  There  they  made  a  vigorous 
defence ;  but  were  all  taken,  except  three,  who 
were  killed  in  the  ftruggle ;  viz,  Catefby,  efteem- 
ed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  plot,  Thomas  Pier- 
cy,  and  Robert  Wright.  Theie  following  were  confPirato« 
convicted  of  treafon.  and  executed:  Sir  Bverard  €*ecutcd- 
Pigby,  Guido  Fawks,  Robert  and  Thomas 
Winter,  John  Grant,  Ambrofe  Rookwood,  Ro- 
bert Keys,  Thomas  Bates,  Efqs.  and  Garnet, 
the  fuperior  of  the  Jefuits.  Francis  Trefharn 
was  convicted  likewife,  but  died  of  a  itranguary 
in  prifon.  Two  Catholic  lords,  Mordaunt  and 
Sturton,  were  fined,  one  ten  thoufand,  and  the 
other  fix  thoufand  pounds ;  their  abfence  from 
parliament  having  begat  fufpicion.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  *  fuffered  the  feverer  penalty  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  was  detained  in  pri- 
fon  for  feveral  years,  becaufe  he  had  admitted 
Piercy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen-penfioners 
without  having  exacted  the  requiftte  oaths. 
Thefe  were  the  arbitrary  fentences  of  the  Star- 
chamber.  The  lord  Monteagle  was  rewarded 
with  an  eftate  of  200  1.  a-year,  and  a  penfion  of 
500  1. 

The  parliament  met  oh  the  9th  of  November,  parliament* 
James's  fpeech  on  the  occafion  of  the  plot  is  per- 
haps as   remarkable  as  the  occafion  itfelf,    the 
whole  of  it  being,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 

*  This  nobleman  had  been  fo  zealous  a  promoter  of  James's 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  England,  that  he  declared  he 
would  remove  all  impediments  by  the  fword,  Letters  and 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Fr.  Bacon+  h$  Stephens* 

orator, 
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Aan.  1605.  orator,  uncommonly  prolix.     I  (hall  only  giv$ 
the  mofl  flriking  paffages. 

"  And  now  I  muft  crave  a  little  pardon  of  you 
(that  finee  kings  are,  in  the  word  of  God  itfelf, 
called  gods,  as  being  his  vicegerents  on  earth, 
and  fo  adorned  and  furnifhed  with  fome  fparkles 
of  divinity)  to  compare  fome  of  the  works  of 
God,  the  great  King,  towards  the  whole  and 
general  world,  to  fome  of  his  works  towards  me 
and  this  little  world  of  my  dominions."  He  then 
draws  a  comparifon  between  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  world  by  water,  the  falvation  of  Noah,  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  falva- 
tion of  the  faithful,  with  his  own  dangers  and 
efcapes  in  the  Gowrie  and  gunpowder  confpira- 
cies.     He  diftinguifhes  the  general  forts  of  death 
which  mankind  may  fuffer.     "  For  by  three  dif- 
ferent forts  in  general  may  mankind  be  put  to 
death.     The  firft,  by  other  men  and  reafonable 
creatures,  which  is  leaft  cruel  -9  for  then  both  de- 
fence of  men  againft  men  may  be  expected,  and 
likewife  who  knows  what  pity  God  may  ftir  up 
in  the  hearts  of  the  aftors  at  the  very  inflant,  be- 
sides the  many  ways  and  means  whereby  men  may 
efcape  in  fuch  a  prefent  fury.     And  the  fecond 
way,  more  cruel  than  that,  is  by  animal  and  un- 
reafonable  creatures :  for  as  they  have  lefs  pity 
than  men,  fo  it  is  a  greater  horror,  and  more  un- 
natural for  men  to  deal  with  them  ;  but  yet  with 
them  both  refiftance  may  avail,  and  alfo  fome 
pity  may  be  had,  as  was  in  the  lions,  in  whofe 
cien  Daniel  was  thrown,  or  that  thankful  lion, 
t^at  had  the  Roman  flave  in  his  mercy.     But  the 
third,  the  moft  cruel  and  unmerciful  of  all,  is  the 
deftruclion  by  infenfible  and  inanimate  things  j 
and  amongft  them  all,  the  moft  cruel  are  the 
two  elements  of  water  and  fire,  and  of  thofe  two 

thf 
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the  fire  is  the  moft  mercilefs.  When  the  letter  Ann,  1605, 
was  mewed  to  me  by  my  fecretary,  wherein  a 
general  obfcure  advertifement  was  given  of  fome 
dangerous  blow  at  this  time,  I  did  upon  the  in- 
ftant  interpret  and  apprehend  fome  dark  phrafes 
therein,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  grammar  con- 
ftrudlion  of  them  ;  and  (in  another  fort  than  I 
am  fure  any  divine  or  lawyer  in  any  univerfity 
would  have  taken  them)  to  be  meant  by  this  hor- 
rible form  of  blowing  us  all  up  by  powder  5  and 
thereupon  ordered  that  fearch  to  be  made,  where- 
by the  matter  was  difcovered,  and  the  man  ap- 
prehended. It  refteth  now  that  I  mould  inform 
you  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter  upon  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  horrible  accident.  As  for  your  parts, 
who  are  my  faithful  and  loving  fubjecls  of  all  de- 
grees,! know  that  your  hearts  are  fo  burnt  up.  with 
zeal  in  this  errand,  and  your  tongues  fo  ready  to 
utter  your  dutiful  affection,  and  your  hands  and 
feet  fo  bent  to  concur  in  the  execution  thereof 
(for  which,  as  I  need  not  to  fpur  you,  fo  can  I 
not  but  praife  you  for  the  fame)  as  it  may  very 
well  be  poffible,  that  the  zeal  of  your  hearts  may 
make  fome  of  you  in  your  fpeeches  rafhly  to 
blame  fuch  as  may  be  innocent  of  the  attempt." 
He  then  excufes  the  Papifts  in  general,  and  fays, 
"  That  many  Papifts  laying  their  only  truft  up- 
on Chrift  and  his  merits,  at  their  laft  breath,  may 
and  oftentimes  are  faved  ;  detefting  in  that 
point,  and  thinking  the  cruelty  of  the  Puritans 
worthy  of  fire,  that  will  admit  no  falvation  to  the 
Papifts."  He  charges  them  "  not  to  think  that 
any  foreign  princes  had  a  hand  in  the  plot,  but  to 
fpeak  and  think  of  them  reverently. " 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  long  fpeech  are  in- 
flru&ions  to  the  parliament  of  the  nature  of  their 
office  5  that  they  are  not  to  be  too  bufy  in  pro- 

pofing 
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A**,  i6o5.  pofing  new  laws,  but  to  confult  on  thofe  whicli 
are  propofed  by  the  King ;  that  they  mould  be 
wary  of  proposing  novelties,  but  mod  of  all  not 
to  propofe  any  bitter  or  feditious  laws  *. 

After  the  chancellor  had  prorogued  the  par- 
liament till  Tuefday,  the  21ft  of  January,  the 
King  rofe  again,  and  {hewed  the  reafons  for  his 
nominating  that  day  for  the  next  meeting. 
"  Since  it  pleafed  God,  faid  he,  to  deliver  me 
Upon  one  day  of  the  week,  which  was  Tuefday, 
and  likewife  on  one  day  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  fifth,  thereby  to  teach  me,  that  as  it  was  the 
fame  devil  who  perfecuted  me,  fo  it  was  the 
fame  God  who  flill  mightily  delivered  me  \  I 
thought  it  therefore  not  amifs  that  the  one  and 
twentieth  day  of  January,  which  falls  to  be  up- 
on Tuefday,  fhould  be  the  day  of  this  meeting 
of  next  feffions  of  parliament*" 

The  King's  fpeech  was  much  applauded  by 
the  courtiers,  who  found  out  greatnefs  of  foul  in 
the  exprefiions  of  moderation  towards  thePapifts. 
The  generality  of  the  people  were  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  they  confidered  it  as  the  proofs  of  an  in- 
curable tendernefs  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
looked  with  horror  and  refentment  on  the  un-^ 

*  James  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  not  having  before 
this  performed  the  office  of  a  tutor  to  the  parliament.  "  It 
could  not,"  faid  he,  "  be  pofiible  for  me,  at  my  firfr.  entry 
here,  before  experience  had  taught  it  me,  to  be  able  to  un«* 
derftand  the  particular  myfteries  of  this  ftate.  Yet  now  that 
I  have,  reigned  almoft  three  years  amongft  you,  and  have 
been  careful  to  obferve  thofe  things  that  belong  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Kin?;  albeit  that  time  be  but  a  fhort  time  for  ex- 
perience  in  others,  yet  in  a  King  may  it  be  thought  a  rea- 
sonable long  time,  efpecially  in  me,  who,  although  I  be 
but  in  a  manner  a  new  Kyig  here,  yet  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  office  of  a  King  in  fuch  another  kingdom, 
as  doth  nearer?  of  all  others  agree  with  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  this  ftate." 

charitable 
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charitable  condemnation  of  the  Puritans  to  fire,  Ann.  i€o$* 
for  an  opinion  which  had  no  relation  to  the  ftate. 
Neither  of  thefe  affigned   motives  were  the  real 
ones  which  actuated  James  in   this  declaration  : 
he  was  at  this  time  cajoled  by  Spain  with  the 
hopes  of  a  family-alliance,  attended  with  thefe 
flattering  conditions :  That  he  was  to  be  made  winwoodv 
the  arbiter  of  all  the  religious  differences  in  Eu-  ^h!^ 
rope ;  that  a  large  part  of  Flanders,  and  a  year-  p-  *>°, 
ly  penfion  of  a  million  of  ducats,  were  to  be  the  %^6,  & 
portion  of  the  infanta ;  and  that  a  reddition  of 
fuch  towns  as  he  mould  demand  were  to  be  the 
fecurity.     He,  on  his  fide,  was  to  affift  S  pain  a- 
gainfb  the  States-general.     Hence  proceeded  the 
cautious   handling  of  the  Papifts ;    hence   the 
charge  to  the  Commons  to  think  and  fpeak  reve- 
rently of  foreign  princes  :    and  hence  proceeded 
many  proclamations  to  prevent  the  public  from 
fufpecting  that  the  conipirators  had  been  promis- 
ed affiftance  from  fuch  powers.     Nor  were  thefe 
all  the  fteps  which  James  took  to  reconcile  the 
Spaniards  to  his  conduct.     Many  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  had  taken  up  arms  in  Warwickfhire  in 
defence  of  the  confpirators,  were  left  unprofecut- 
cd,  and  an  excufe  fent  to  Spain  for  the  fine  and 
imprifonment  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  *. 

On  the  re-meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  hei-  Re  meeting 
noufnefs  of  the  late  confpiracy  was  the  firfl  confi-^J^lia~ 
deration  which  engaged  the  attention  of  both 
houfes.  Some  of  the  Commons  propofed  that 
the  prifoners  might  be  tried  before  the  King  and 
parliament ;  others  were  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
enact  a  more  rigorous  punifhment  than  the  law 

#  James  gave  leave  to  count  Arundel  of  Wardour  to  raife 
a  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  Englifh,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Hume  to  raife  another  of  a  thoufand  Scots,  for  the  fervice 
of  the  arch- duke.     Guthrie,  vol.  III.  p.  646. 

ordained. 
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Ann.  1605.  ordained.  Both  thefe  motions  were  dropped 
and  the  proceedings  againft  them  took  their  due 
courfe.  The  refuk  of  their  refentment  was  are 
acl:  which  ordained  an  annual  thankfgiving  on  the 
fifth  of  November  •,  and  two  fevere  ones  againft 
the  body  of  Papifts,  entitled,  cs  An  acl  for  dif- 
covering  and  reprefling  Popifh  recufants  •,  and 
an  acl:  to  prevent  dangers  which  may  grow  by 
Popifh  recufants."  Thefe  ftatutes  are  yet  i» 
force. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  fupply  brought  on  the  de- 
mand for  redrefs  of  grievances*  The  King,  who 
heard  that  the  Commons  were  about  ecclefiaftkal 
abufes,  was  determined  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  and  a  meffage  was  delivered  to  the  Lords 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the 
abufes  of  excommunication,  with  this  provifo  j 
"  Tho  his  majefty  doth  defire  that  the  faid  jurif- 
diction  ecclefiaftick  may  be  maintained  and  up-* 
holden  in  all  refpedts  as  it  is  fit."  A  meffage 
from  the  Commons  defired  a  conference  on  thefe 
articles :  The  filencing  of  miniflers,  the  multi-* 
plicity  of  ecclefiaflical  commifTions,  the  manner 
of  citations,  and  the  point  of  excommunication. 
The  Lords  did  not  anfwer  the  meifage  till  fome 
time  after,  when  the  Commons  were  told  that 
they  had  appointed  a  committee  for  the  confer- 
ence. Prerogative  royal  had  been  fo  zealoufly 
maintained  in  the  upper  houfe,  in  a  debate  whe- 
ther they  mould  agree  or  not  to  the  defired  con- 
ference, that  the  King  fent  thanks  to  all  the 
Lords  in  general  for  their  regard  to  his  power* 
The  bufmefs  of  the  conference  was  now  pro- 
ceeded on.  The  bilhops  were  of  the  committee 
for  the  Lords,  and  the  affair  was  determin- 
ed according  to  the  knk  of  the  King's  mef- 
fage. 

This 
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This  point  gained,  new  difficulties  arofe.  The  Anno  l6o5« 
nuifance  of  purveyorfhip,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
officers,  were  fo  ftrongly  reprefented  by  the  Com- 
mons, that  the  miniftry  were  confounded,  and 
faid  that  they  would  join  in  chafing  out  purvey- 
ors *:  but  entreated  an  immediate  fupply  to  the 
King's  neceffities  f .  A  bill  for  three  fu b fid ies  Pari.  m&. 
and  fix'  fifteenths  went  on  heavily  in  the  lower 
houfe;  the  redrefs  of  grievances  was  thoup-ht  ve- 
ry necelfary  to  precede  fo  large  a  grant.  Thefe 
were  enumerated,  and  the  amount  was  fo  vail, 
that  James  faid  peevifhly,  "  They  had  fent  an 
O  yes  through  the  nation  to  find  them.5' 

In   the  heat  of  the  debate,  an  alarm  of  the  Report  0f 
King's  being  murdered  at  Oking  threw  the  whole  the^ins's 
town  in  confufion.     The  citizens  were  put  under 
arms,    and   preparations   made  againfl  a  fieo-e. 

*  Thefe  men,  by  the  licence  of  their  office,  which  was  to 
purvey  for  the  King's  houihold,  preiTed  into  their  fervice  all 
kind  of  wheel-carriages  and  vehicles,  in  times  of  the  greateft 
buiinefs,  and  by  fuch  means  extorted  money  for  refpites. 
Two  acts  to  redrefs  this  grievance  paffed  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, but  were  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Ridgevvay  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
members  in  this  bufinefs.  After  having  expatia&d  on  the 
bleffings  the  ifland  enjoyed  under  the  prefent  government, 
he  enumerated  the  charges  the  King  had  fuftained  fince  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  added,  that  the  commonwealth 
was  obliged  to  lighten  the  burden  ;  for,  as  Mofes  faid,  How 
can  he  alone  bear  their  ftrifes  and  incumbrances  ? 

James  at  this  time  maintained,  at  a  great  charge,  an  am- 
baflador  or  refident  in  almoft  every  court  in  Europe ;  his 
domeftic  expences  ran  high ;  fome  of  the  mafks  which  the 
queen  gave  coil  3000 1.  James  had  fcattered  hss  favours 
with  a  childifh  profufion  ;  and  the  Commons  plainly  faw,  in 
enumerating  the  reafons  of  his  neceffity,  that  thefe  caufes 
might  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Hoit  obferved,  that  a  fub- 
fidy  was  a  public  contribution,  not  to  be  applied  to  private 
ufes,  bounties,  expences,  ceremonies,  and  the  like.*  Pari. 
Bift.xol.Y.  p.  147.      Winwood's  Memorials ,   vol.11,  p.  41. 

Vol.  I.  D  The 
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Anno  1605.  xhe  frighted  members  fent  mefiao;e  after  me£ 
fage  to  the  council,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  va- 
rious reports  -,  in  a  little  time  they  became  lefs 
ftrong,  then  doubtful,  and  in  fome  hours  James 
fent  word  that  he  intended  bemg  in  London  that 
day.  Whilft  the  minds  of  men  were  yet  agitat- 
ed by  the  double  furprize,  whilft  the  tide  of  af- 
fection ran  yet  high  on  account  of  the  fuppofed 
accident,  the  courtiers  pufhed  the  fupply  fo 
ftrongly  and  fo  warmly,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clearfighted  members  could  do,  they  carried 
the  motion  The  next  day,  when  time  and  re- 
flection had  abated  overheated  loyalty,  the  out- 
witted party  began  to  confider  of  the  largenefs  of 
their  generofity  ;  and  fome  of  the  members  mov- 
ed that  it  mould  not  pafs  till  the  heavy  grievan- 
ces of  the  nation  were  redrefTed.  The  courtiers 
over-ruled  this,  and  the  bill  was  fent  up  to  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  where  it  met  with  a  quick  and 

e  ....       eafy   aflent.     Nor   did   the    gratification    which 

granted  by   James  enjoyed  from   the  report  terminate  here. 

parliament.  j^Q  was  receivec|  at  Hyde-park  by   the  fpeaker 

and  four  members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  ; 
the  city  paid  him  the  fame  compliment  •,  whilft 
the  eafy  vulgar  were  unbounded  in  their  exta- 
fies. 
raw.  Hut.  The  union  was  again  brought  before  the  hou- 
fes,  and  a  bill  paffed  as  ineffectual  as  the  former. 
The  Commons  were  in  fo  little  temper  for  fuch 
a  compliance,  that  the  country-party  in  the  houfe 
had  drawn  up  a  lift  of  the  grievances  of  church 
and  ftate,  and  brifkly  prefented  it,  while  the  bill 
of  fupply  was  palling  the  Lords.  The  oppreilion 
which  the  fubjedlfufTered  from  purveyorfhip  was 
again  argued  in  the  houfe,  with  propoials  for 
taking  away  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Green- 
cloth.     This  drew   a  meflage  from  the  King,  in 

which 
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Which  he  allured  them  of  a  reformation  in  this  Anno  l6o6< 
article,  and  that  the  fubject  mould  not  be  brought 
before  the  Green-cloth,  but  before  the  juftice- 
feat.  One  Parker  preached  a  fermon  at  St. 
Paul's*  where  he  abufed  the  houfe  of  Commons 
in  the  grofTeft  terms  for  irregular  proceedings  : 
he  was  protected  by  the  King,  under  a  promife 
of  correction.  This  affair  would  have  gone  far- 
ther, if  the  parliament  had  not  been  prorogued  ^lament 

f    j  j        i        v  prorogued, 

iuddenly  *.  £7  M~ayt 

*  Acts  palled  this  feffiori. 

1.  An  act  for  an  annual  thankfgiving  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November. 

2.  An  act  for  the  attainder  of  divers  offenders  in  the 
late  moll:  barbarous,  monftrous,  deteitable,  and  damnable 
treafons. 

3*  An  act  declaratory,  explaining  the  branch  of  an  act 
authorizing  certain  commiffioners  of  the  realm  of  England  to 
treat  with  the  dommiffioners  of  Scotland. 

4.  An  act  for  the  better  difcovering  and  feprefiing  of 
Popilh  recufants. 

5.  An  act  to  prevent  and  avoid  dangers  which  may  grow 
by  Popiih  recufants. 

6.  An  act  to  enable  his  majefty's  fubjects  of  England  arid 
Wales  to  trade  freely  into  the  dominions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France. 

7.  An  act  to  reform  the  multitudes  and  rnifdejneanors  of 
attornies  and  folicitors  at  law. 

8.  An  act  to  avoid  unneceffary  delays  of  executions. 

9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  fuch  as  lawfully  ufe  the  trade 
and  handicraft  of  fkinners. 

10.  An  act  for  the  rating  and  levying  of  the  charges  for 
conveying  malefactors  and  offenders  to  jail. 

1 1.  An  act  for  tranfportation  of  beer  over  the  feas. 

12.  An  act  for  the  better  prefervation  of  fea-iilh. 

13.  An  act  againft  the  unlawful  hunting  and  ftealing  of 
deer  and  conies. 

14.  An  act  for  explanation  of  the  ilatute  of  fevvers. 

15.  An  act  for  the  recovering  of  fmall  debts,  and  for  ths 
relieving  of  poor  debtors  in  London. 

16.  An  aft  for  the  repealing  an  a£l  made  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Elizabeth^  reign,  concerning  the  length  of 
kerfies. 

D  2  17.  A.n^ 
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Anno  1605.      ^he  friendly  difpofition  of  the  Englifh  towards 
the  Dutch  occafioned  fuch  a  coldnefs  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarch,  that  James  had  reafon  to  be  con- 
vinced he  mould   enjoy  little   reality  from  the 
glorious  offers  of  that  court.    Either  through  in- 
dolence,  or  want  of  courage,  he  was  fo  far  from 
executing  his  part  of  the  conditions,  viz.  an  af- 
fiftance  againft  the  States,  that  he   did  not  pre- 
vent his  fubjecls  from  enlifting  under  their  ban- 
WLnwood's  nerSa     Xhe  Spaniard,  defpairing  to  roufe  the  in- 
voie.°ii.'  p?  activity  of  his  Englifh  ally,  and  refenting  the  aid 
I3I-  which  the  United  Provinces  received  from   his 

'  .  fubjecls,  affected  to  treat  him  with  the  utmofl 
ardscon-  contempt.  Cornwallis,  the  Englifh  refident  at 
tTemn  the  Spanifh  court,  was  told  that  Tames  had  fo 
entirely  left  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects,  that  he 
had  no  influence  over  them,  and  therefore  his 
friend flii p  was  of  little  confequence.  Several 
confpirators  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  gun- 
powder plot,  now  under  the  protection  of  the 

17.  An  aft  concerning  Welfh  cottons. 

18.  An  aft  for  the  bringing-in  of  a  frefh  ftream  of  running 
water  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  of  London. 

19.  An  acl  concerning  the  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
highway  leading  from  Kenfington  to  Nonfuch. 

20.  An  acl:  how  paffage  may  be  made  by  water  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford. 

21.  An  acl  to  reftrain  the  abufes  of  players. 

22.  An  aft  for  the  paving  of  Drury-lane,  and  the  town  of 
St!  Glles'i  in  the  Fields. 

23.  An  aft  for  repairing  of  Chepfto  we -bridge. 

24.  An  aft  concerning  the  bridge  over  the  Severn. 

25.  An  aft  containing  a  confirmation  of  four  fubfidies 
of  four  millings  in  the  pound  granted  to  the  King  by  the 
clergy. 

26.  An  aft  granting  three  entire  fubfidies  and  fix  fifteenths, 
granted  to  the  King  by  the  temporality. 

27.  An  aft  containing  a  confirmation  of  the  King's  ge- 
neral ancl  free  pardon,  with  exceptions.  Fid.  Statutes  at 
La>pe» 

o 

King 
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'  King  of  Spain,  were  refufed  to  be  given  up,  and  Anno  l6°5* 
the  Englifli  merchants  were  perfecuted  by  the  in- 
quifition,  on  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Papifts  in  England  *.  Notwith- 
flandmg  thefe  infults  he  did  not  forbid  all  hopes 
of  alliance;  and  James,  (till  flattering  himlelf 
with  that  fantaftical  delufion,  winked  at  cvppref- 
fions  which  a  warlike  motion  would  have  entirely- 
put  an  end  to. 

*  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  James's  refident  in  Spain,  was 
at  this  time  treated  with  infolence  and  inhumanity.  See  the 
following  letter  from  him,  on  this  fubjecl,  to  the  lords  of 
the  privy- council. 

Madrid,   9  April,    1607,   O.  S. 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  lord/hips, 
"  Upon  the  fixth  of  this  prefent  I  received  your  lord /hips' 
of  the  third  of  the  laft  month,    together  with  a  letter  from 
his  majeity  to  the  king  here,  in  relief  of  Andrew  Thibault. 
■Yellerday  I  had  a  meffage  from  the  king,  that  this  morning 
about  nine  of  the  o'clock  I  mould  have  accefs  unto  him:  I 
obferved  that  hour,  but  was  not  obferved  with  ;  for  I  Hayed 
till  after  twelve  of  the  clock,  on  a  little   bale  form,  fuch  as 
I  think  there  are   few   in    the  King   my   maker's  fcullery, 
which  are  not  furnifhed  with  much   better,   unaccompanied 
and  unattended  (as  ambafladors  are  in  England)  but  left   to 
walk  alone,  or  take  my  feat  on  the  form,  when   wearinefs 
ihould  enforce  me.     Yet  much  favored  had   I  been    if  the 
poor  form  had  been  left  me  ;  but  one  of  the  king's  chamber, 
either  out  of  want  of  courtefy    and  refpecl,  or  of  wit   and 
good  will,  caufed  my  form  to   be  taken  away,  and  carried 
into  the  next  chamber;  fo  as    then,  for   the   /pace  of  one 
whole  hour,  1  was  enforced   to  hold  me  to  my  walk ;  .which 
had  been  much  lefs  grievous  unto  me  if  either  the  place  h:A 
been  more  fpacious,   or  myfelf  as  able   (as  accuiiomably  I 
am)  to  have  endured  it:   but  having  through  diftemper,  and 
much  grief  in  my  fpleen,  not  ilept  above  two  hours   in   two 
nights  before,  which,  had    not   his  majefty's  i^rvics  drawn 
me  out,  would  rather  have  moved  me  to  have  kept  my  bed, 
than  give  fo  lone-  attendance  uoon  a  bare  pavement  in  court, 
together  with  fo  long  falling,  I  became  exceeding  faint,  and 
grieved  not  a  little  at  fo  unrefpe£tive  an  ufage,"    Winnvood's 
Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  299. 

D  3  A  vifit 
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Anno  1605.  A  vifit  from  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
prince  Vaudemont,  another  relation  of  the  queen, 
helped  to  diffipate  the  large  grants  which  the 
King  had  received  laft  feffion.  One  continued 
round  of  magnificent  mews  and  expenfive  amufe- 
ments  filled  up  the  barren  tranfactions  of  his 
court  *, 


CHAP.     III. 

parliament. Prorogation. Affairs  of  Hal- 
land.— — Re-meeting  of  parliament. Death  of 

the  king  of  France. — - — Prorogation  and  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  parliament, Affairs  of  Scotland. 

H  E  nation  appeared  to  enjoy  a  perfect 
calm  ;  the  dazzling  glitter  of  the  court, 
whilft  it  ditlipated  reflection,  confounded  the 
fenfe  of  evil  with  the  allurement  of  pleafure ; 
and  private  grievances  were  forgot  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  public  amufements,  James,  wantoning 
in  the  moft  lavifh  prodigality,  would  have  expe- 
rienced the  full  meafure  of  happinefs,  had  he 
cfrecled  his  darling  plan  of  an  union.  This 
event  he  looked  on  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
advantages  of  his  accefllpn,  and  an  epocha  which 

*  I  find  among  the  manufcripts  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  a 
letter  of  James  to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  recommending 
Thomas  Unton  to  be  town-clerk.  The  corporation  of 
Shrewsbury  excufed  themfelves  from  complying  with  this  re- 
quell,  and  petitioned  to  be  left  to  the  free  exercife  of  their 
privilege  by  charter.  Some  time  after  this,  James  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  city  of  Cheiter,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Manwaring  to  be  recorder ;  this  city,  in  their  anfwer  to  the 
King,  followed  the  example  which  had  been  fet  them  by 
if  fie  town  of  Shrewsbury-  MSS.  in  the  Br.  Mufeum,  fol.  384, 
number  3105, 

wouk^ 
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would  ftrongly  mark  the  luftre  of  his  reign;  norAnnol6°6? 
did  he  ever  fufpect  that  his  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence would  be  baffled  in  one  of  the  moft  ra- 
tional fchemes  he  had  ever  projected,  or  that  ple- 
beian powers  could  withftand  kingly  force  and 
kingly  wifdom ;  befides,  the  late  generality  of 
the  Commons  had  taught  him,  that  if  that  for- 
midable affembly  was  difficult  of  conviction, 
they  were  liable  to  be  over-reached  by  the  low 
cunning  of  court-politics.  The  next  Jefiion,  he 
hoped,  would  bring  the  affair  to  a  favorable  if- 
fue  •,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  the  day  Parliament. 
to  which  the  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  he 
made  a  fpeech  to  that  effect  *.  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con employed  all  his  powers  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  and,  in  order  to  foften  the.  members,  fome 
trifling  conceflions  were  made  on  a  few  of  the 
leail  important  articles  in  the  lift  of  grievances 
offered  -the  laft  feffions :  but  neither  could   the 

*  Jn  this  fpeech  James  admonifhes  the  parliament  to  be 
upon  their  good  behaviour  :  He  tells  them,  That  as  indi- 
viduals they  are  fubjeet  to  the  power  of  their  fovereigri ; 
warns  them,  that  their  office  is  not  perpetuaj,  and  compares 
the  diflblution  of  a  parliament  to  the  death  of  kings,  who, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  reigns  with  their  lives-,  muil 
give  an  account  of  their  a&ions.  *'  Ecware,  adds  he,  that 
'ye  be  not  like  Icarus  the  fon  of  Dsedalus,  who  foared  fo 
near  the  fun  with  his  wings  of  wax,  that  his  wax  melted, 
and  his  wings  failed,  and  down  he  fell;  and  therefore  I 
conclude  with  Neptune  in  Virgil,  Sed  motos  praftat  componsrs 
fiufius.  I  wifh  you  would  know  me,  and  obferve  me ;  and 
if  any  plebeian  tribunes  mould  incur  any  offence,  or  commit 
any  fuch  errors,  that  ye  would  correct  them  for  it,  and 
judge  yourfelve.s,  as  St.  Paul  faith,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ; 
and  that  the  whole  body  receive  not  a  wound  for  one  ill 
member  thereof."  After  having  affailed  the  parliament  with 
many  importunities  concerning  the  union,  he  told  them, 
that  he  defired  no  more  than  what  he  had  power  of  himfejf 
to  accomplifh  without  them.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol, 
I.  p.  314,  fcf;fy. 

D  4  keennefs 
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Anr.o  1606.  kcennefs  of  the  monarch,  the  favor  of  his  con- 
cefnons,  nor  the  eloquence  of  his  fervant,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  prevail  over  the  determined  re- 
folution  of  the  Commons  ♦,  nor  were  the  Lords 
extremely  forward  to  (hew  that  devotion  which 
had  ever  been  proof  againfl  the  arguments  of 
public  good.  National  animofity  and  perlbnal 
jealoufy  now  fo  far  prevailed,  that,  after  many 
fruitless  inefTages,  and  as  frnitlefs  conferences, 
the  only  point  determined  was  an  act  for  the  ut- 
ter abolition  of  all  memory  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  nations  -,  and,  for  repreffing  the  occafion 
of  difcord  for  the  time  to  come  *.  James,  im- 
patient at  thefe  delays,  called  together  the  two 
houfes  at  Whitehall  f,  where  he  labored  to  con- 

*  The  Commons  thought  fit  to  gratify  the  King  by  im- 
prifoning  one  of  their  members,  Sir  Chriftopher  Plgott,and 
difmiiTmg  him  from  the  houfe,  for  having  inveighed  with 
great  intemperatenefs  againfl:  the  Scots,  in  a  debate  on  the 
union.     Journals  of  the  Commons ',  vol.  I.  p.  335. 

f  In  the  fpeech  the  King  made  on  this  occaiion,  he  gives 
a  remarkable  detail  of  the  extent  of  his  authority  in  the 
Scotch  government;  it  is  in  anfwer  to  an  objection  made  by 
the  oppoiition  on  the  different  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Scotch  and  Englifh  (ubjecls.  **  The  Scots,  fays  he,  in 
their  pretence  to  a  preferving  their  own  fundamental  laws, 
only  mean  thofe  laws  by  which  confafion  is  avoided,  and 
their  King's  fucceffion  and  monarchy  maintained  ;  not  the 
common  law  as  you  do,  for  the  Scots  have  no  law  but  that 
which  is  jus  regis"  He  boafts,  that  he  governs  Scotland 
with  his  pen  ;  that  he  does  more  by  a  clerk  of  the  council 
than  others  could  do  by  the  fword ;  that  no  man  there  dares 
to  fpeak  dishonorably  of  England,  as  the  Engliih  have  done 
of  Scotland,  for  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  would  in- 
terrupt him.  To  an  objection  which  had  been  ftarted,  that 
the  king  of  Scotland  had  not  a  negative  voice,  but  muft  pafs 
the  laws  agreed  on  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  afiures 
them,  that  the  form  of  the  Scotch  parliament  is  fo  little  in- 
clined to  popularity,  that  ail  bills  to  be  exhibited  on  a  {q(- 
fion  muft  be  approved  by  the  King  before  they  can  be 
propounded  to  the  parliament.     Pari.  Hift,  vol.  V.  p.  igcf, 

vince 
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vince  them  of  the  utility  of  the  union,  and  the  An*°  1607. 
error  of  their  proceedings ;  mentioned  a  procla- 
mation he  had  made  by  the  opinion  of  the  judg- 
es, to  naturalize  thole  Scotch  fubje&s  born  after 
his  acceffion,  and  charges  them  not  to  difgrace 
either  his  proclamation  or  his  judges  ;  who,  when 
the  parliament  was  done,  had  authority  to  try 
their  lands  and  lives  :  laftly,  he  warned  them  to 
think  of  his  power,  and  not  to  tempt  his  pati- 
ence. The  important  confequences  which  muff, 
attend  an  incorporation  of  the  two  nations  more 
than  balanced  the  King's  rhetoric,  and  deterred 
the  parliament  from  attempting  it  at  a  time  when 
his  partiality,  and  the  pretenfions  of  the  Scots, 
forbade  all  hopes  of  its  being  done  on  advanta- 
geous or  even  equitable  terms. 

The  mortification  which  the  difappointment 
occafioned  to  James  was  confiderable ;  the  con-  ' 
viclion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  flattery  he 
had  met  with  on  his  acceffion,  made  him  look 
on  every  attempt  to  be  within  the  reach  of  his 
powers.  He  had  gone  farther  in  this  than  his 
prerogative  could  fecure  ;  its  proving  abortive 
would  make  even  his  Scotch  fubje&s  look  upon 
his  influence  in  England  with  contempt.  He 
had  mixed  entreaty  v/ith  threats,  and  had  con- 
defcended  to  beg  the  parliament  to  fave  him  the 
diforace  of  beins;  frufrrated :  his  refentment 
made  him  conceive  a  contempt  and  averfion  for 
thefe  afTemblies,  which  continued  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  reign  ;  nor  were  thefe  affemblies 
more  favorable  in  their  opinion  of  majefty : 
James's  mean  mifreprefentations,  his  verbal  af- 
furances,  his  impotent  menaces,  and  barren  ar- 
guments, while  they  expofed  the  fhallownefs  of 
the  modern  Solomon,  unveiled  prerogative  itfelf. 
The  Commons  now  with  curious  eyes  looked  on 

a  divinity 
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Anno  1607.  2.  divinity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  worfhip 
blindly.  On  canvaffing  its  pretenfions,  they 
found  them  not  only  deitruclive  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  but  irreconcileabie  to  every  rational  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  the  laws  were  weak  barriers  a- 
gainft  its  unlimited  force.  Among  the  many  bit- 
ter things  which  had  been  faid  during  the  late 
conteil,  the  inconvenience  of  royal  refidence  was 
fo  often  hinted  at,  that  James  actually  offered 
the  parliament  to  fpend  his  years  alternately  in 
Scotland  and  England,  or  to  remove  his  court 
to  York.  The  Commons  intended  to  defire  him 
in  an  addrefs  not  to  liften  to  reports,  but  learn 
the  fenfe  of  the  houfe  from  the  fpeaker ;  the 
Kin^  was  apprized  of  their  intention,  and  paci- 
fied them  by  a  meffage,  importing,  "  That  he 
was  extremely  tender  of  their  privileges  -,  and 
that  every  member  might  fpeak  freely,  though 
with  modefty  and  difcretion."  Not  being  able 
to  attain  the  ends  for  which  he  permitted  the 
parliament  to  meet,  on  the   fourth  of  July  he 

prorogued!   prorogued  them  to  the  fixteenth  of  November  *. 

*  Afts  paffed  this  f  ffion. 

1.  An  aft  for  the  utter  abolition  of  all  memory  of  hofti- 
liti's,  and  the  dependance  thereof,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  for  the  repreiling  the  occafions  of  difcord  and 
diforders  for  the  time  to  come. 

2.  An  act  for  the  true  making  of  woollen-cloth. 

3.  An  aft  to  give  colls  to  the  defendant  upon  a  nonfuit  of 
the  plaintiff. 

4.  An  aft  to  reftrain  the  utterance  cf  beer  to  alehoufe^ 
keepers  not  licenfed. 

r.  An  aft  for  reprelFmg  drunkennefs. 

6.  An  aft  for  repealing  one  branch  of  a  fiatute  concern- 
ing tanners. 

7.  An  aft  for  the  founding  and  incorporating  of  a  free 
errammar-fchool  in  the  town  of  North  Leech. 

8.  An  aft  touching  the  drowned  marines  of  Lefnes  and 
Pants  in  the  county  of  Kent, 

9.  An  aft   to  explain  a  former  aft,  entitled,  An  aft  to 

enable 
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A  petition  was  prefented  to  the  Commons  this AnnQ  l6o> 
feffion  on  the  hardfhips  inflicted  on  the  Englifh 

enable  all  his  majefty's  loving  fubjedts  of  England  and 
Wales  to  trade  freely  into  the  dominions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France. 

10.  An  adl  for  confirmation  of  fome  part  of  a  charter 
granted  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  the  town  of  Southampton. 

ii.  An  act  for  the  better  provifion  of  pafture  forneceflary 
maintenance  of  hufbandry,  &c. 

12.  An  ad  for  the  explanation  of  a  ftatute,  entitled,  An 
act  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  freih  ftream  of  water  to  the  North 
parts  of  the  city  of  London. 

13.  An  act  for  the  draining  of  certain  fens  and  low 
grounds  in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

14.  An  aft  for  the  better  execution  of  juftice  in  the  North 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

15.  An  act  that  all  fuch  as  are  to  be  naturalized,  or  re- 
ftored  in  blood,  mail  receive  the  facrament,  and  then  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

16.  An  acl:  concerning  the  employment  of  money  given 
for  the  binding  out  of  apprentices. 

17.  An  act  for  the  due  execution  of  divers  laws  concerning 
beggars,  &c. 

18.  An  adl  for  eafe  in  pleading  fuits  profecuted  againft 
juftices,  &c. 

19.  An  adl;  for  adminiftring  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  re- 
formation to  married  women  recufants. 

20.  An  acl  concerning  the  punifhing  of  fraud  in  the  wool- 
Jen  manufacture. 

21.  An  adl  to  enlarge  an  acl  concerning  the  keeping  of 
milch  kine,  &c. 

22.  An  acl  concerning  the  bringing  of  frefh  flreams  of 
water  to  Chelfea- College. 

23.  An  acl  for  reformation  of  alehoufe  keepers. 

24.  An  act  concerning  the  prefervation  of  game. 

25.  An  acl  to  avoid  the  double  payment  of  debts. 

26.  An  act  for  the  explanation  of  a  ftatute  concerning 
game. 

27.  An  adl  for  reviving  of  part  of  an  adl  concerning  the 
horn  trade. 

28.  An  adl  concerning  fome  manner  of  aflignment  of 
debts  to  his  majefty. 

29.  An  acl  concerning  the  encouragement  of  poor  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarfe  cottons. 

30.  An  act  concerning  the  burning  of  Ling  heath,  &c. 

31.  An 
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Pirt!°Hift!7' merchants   by  the  Spaniards*.     The   miniftry 
took  it  amifs,  that  the  parliament  fhould  be  pe- 

31.  An  aft  concerning  the  conveyance  of  fea-fand. 

32.  An  aft  for  the  reparation  of  a  weare  on  the   river 
Exe. 

33.  An  aft  concerning  the  recovery  of  marfh  grounds  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,   overflowed  by  the  fea. 

34.  An  aft  concerning  the  confirmation  of  degrees  to   be 
made  in  the  Exchequer-chamber,  &c. 

35.  An  aft  for  a  confirmation  of  a  fubfidy  granted  by  the 
clergy. 

36.  An  aft  for  one  fubfidy  and  one   fifteenth  granted  by 
the  temporality. 

37.  An  aft  for  a  confirmation  of  the  King's  general   and 
free  pardon.     Vide  Statutes  at  Large. 

*  Many  petitions  of  this  fort  had  been  before  prefented 
to  the  King  without  efFeft      Thefe  hardmips  are  mentioned 
in  feveral  letters  from   Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  the  refident 
in  Spain,  to  the  earl  of  Saliibury.     "  Iffome  better  courfe, 
writes  he  in  one  of  thofe  letters,  be  not  inftantly  taken,  I  fee 
no  reafon  why  his  majefty  fhould  fuffer  his  fubjefts  to  con- 
tinue their  traffic  hither,  fo  much  to  their  lofs  and  peril.  Oc- 
cafion  to  call  all  to  new  queftion  will  arife  out  of  the  cruelty 
of  don  Luys  Fyrardo  to  the  merchants  taken  in  the  Indies ; 
finee  in  the    articles  there  is   contained  no  fpecial  prohibi- 
tion.    And  fure  I  am,  that  his  majefty  will  not  think  it  for 
his  honor  to  give  fo  much  way  to  the  Spanifh  pride,  as  to 
confent  to  deprive  his  fubjefts  to  trade  thither.     I  make  no 
doubt  but  hisx  majefty  will  not  only  require  fatisfaftion  for 
the  lives  of"  his  fubjefts,  there  flain  by  Fyrardo,  but  for  the 
liberty  and  reftitution  of  goods  to  thofe  who  remain  in  their 
gallies  and  other  prifons.     Upon  this  will  arife  the  queftion 
(and  may    be  railed  and  now  warranted  with  fafety)  °f  a 
trade  thither  by  our  merchants,  till  fome  farther  concluiion 
be  had  between  the  two  kings.     That  themfelves  mail  fend 
any  fleet  to  difturb  them,  either  this  year  or  the  next  (if  the 
Hollanders  continue  the  courfe  they  have  begun)  I  fee  little 
or   no  poffibility ;    if  they  here   want  their  treafure  from 
thence,  they  are  neither  able  to  maintain  their  wars  abroad, 
nor  themfelves  at  home.     If  their  people  there  want   their 
neceffaries  from  hence,  neceflity  will  enforce  them   to  call 
themfelves  into  any  arms  which  will  fupply  them  by  trading 
with  them.     To  write  all  I  would   about  this  fubjeft  would 
exceed  all  proportion  of  a  letter :  to  be  fhort,  their   eftates, 
were  they  now  well  fet  upon,  is  irrevocable  -,  this  peace  be- 
ing; 
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ticioned  on  a  fubject  within  the  particular  pro-  Anno  l6a^ 
vince  of  the  King  and  council  -,  and  the  Lords 
refufed  to  concur  in  proceeding  upon  it.     The 
remainder  of  this  year,  and  the  following,  are  bar- 
ren of  all  memorable  events. 

The  year  1 609  is  notable  for  the  prevailing  Anno  5609, 
influence  of  Liberty.  The  republic  cf  Holland,  ^^dof 
animated  with  its  virtue,  from  fmall  beginnings 
had  become  the  aftonifhment  of  mankind  -,  and 
now,  having  vanquifhed  her  tyrannical  mafter  in 
almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  fhe  obliged 
him  to  yield  his  arbitrary  pretenfions,  and  declare 
her  independent.  The  pride  of  Spain  long  ftrug- 
gled  before  it  would  give  up  the  point ;  after  a 
tedious  negotiation,  a  truce  of  twelve  years  was 
concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  England.  Henry  had  fent  to  offer 
his  affiftance,  and  James  was  complimented  with 
the  fame  diftindtion  *.     Cecil,  who  managed  the 

ing  an  impediment  to  the  greatefc  advantage  and  means 
to  enrich  our  King  and  realm  that  in  any  age  hath  ever  been 
offered. iT 

To  the  merchants  petition  on  the  occasion  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  received  from  the  Spaniards,  were  fubjoined  juft 
caufes  and  reafons  for  enabling  by  law  the  fubjcdb  of  Eng- 
land, by  way  of  letters  of  mart,  to  recover  the  damages  they 
had  received  from  this  people.  Thefe  reafons  are  founded 
upon  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  Spanifh  courts  of  con- 
fifcation,  where  the  fame  perfon  was  commonly  both  judge 
and  party,  and  the  Englifh  were  frequently  put  to  the  tor- 
ture to  make  difcovery.  They  take  notice  likewife,  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  with  the  Spaniards  to  join  themfelves 
with  the  Maltefe,  who  were  not  then  in  friendmip  with 
England,  and  thereby  entrap  the  Englifh;  and  that,  under 
pretence  of  the  pope's  prohibiting  all  commerce  with  infidels, 
the  moft  valuable  branches  of  their  Levant  and  Turky  trade 
had  been  ruined.  Win-wood's  Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  235,  & 
feq.     Guthrie,  vol.  III.   p.  664. 

,  *  James  was  afraid  of  being  entirely  left  out  of  this  bufi- 
nefs :  He  fent  feveral  reprimands  to  the  vStates  for  not  having 
confulted  him  concerning  their  intention  of  a  treaty  with 

Spain. 
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Anno  1609.  part  wh-ch  james  acfced,  was,  on  one  fide,  fhack- 
led  by  his  mailer's  extreme  fear  of  incurring  the 
neceffity  of  making  war,  his  coldnefs  to  the 
Dutch,  (whom  he  termed  rebels),  his  cautiouf- 
nefs  of  difobliging  Spain ;  and,  on  the  other  fide, 
by  the  warm  inclination  of  the  Englifh  fubjects 
towards  the  States.  His  conduct,  influenced  by 
thefe  contrarieties,  was  fo  lukewarm,  that  the 
fear  and  jealonfy  of  the  Dutch  was  much  inflam- 
ed by  the  management  practifed  with  Spain,  and 
Spain  refented  the  protection  which  the  Dutch, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  mediation,  were  promif- 
ed  from  England  *  -,  who,  though  they  were  not 

Spain.  To  the  court  of  Spain  he  intimated,  that  if  they 
had  employed  him  as  a  mediator,  they  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  have  condefcended  to  the  difgraceful  terms  of 
yielding  their  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the  States.  The 
States  paid  James  the  compliment  he  demanded  with  fome 
reluctance  :  He  had  peremptorily  refufed  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fenfive  alliance  with  France  for  their  prote&ion,  and  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  weak  attachment  which  he  at 
this  time  entertained  for  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Spa- 
niards,    Winwood' 's  Memorials,  vol.  II. 

*  James  was  fo  mean  as  to  make  ufe  of  the  following  ar- 
guments to  pacify  the  king  of  Spain.  "  If  it  be  considered, 
writes  Salilbury  to  Cornwallis,  what  power  his  majefty  had 
and  hath  {till  to  crofs  this  treaty  now  on  foot  (how  far  on- 
wards foever  it  may  be  taken  to  be)  if  he  would  but  pro- 
mile  any  underhand  afliftance  to  the  States,  vvhereunto  he  is 
often  foiicited  by  them,  and  to  whom  he  fnouldgivefatisfaclion 
if  he  would  but  have  permitted  the  French  king  to  have  paid 
fome  money  of  his  own  debts ;  or  if  his  majefty's  proceeding 
be  but  looked  into,  how  temperately  he  hath  carried  him- 
felf  therein  more  than  others,  becaufe  he  would  not  give 
the  States  any  caufe  to  infitt  upon  any  exorbitant  conditions  in 
the  treaty,  infomuch  as  (I  do  afTure  you)  the  matter  is  not  yet 
brought  to  any  final  condufion  ;  of  which  his  majeity's  flow- 
nefs,  thoie  that  feck  to  draw  a  ltrait  obligation  and  depen- 
dency from  the  States  unto  them,  ceafe  not  to  make  the  beft 
ufe  they  can,  comparing  their  readinefs  with  his  majefty's 
coldnefs.  It  will  appear,  if  the  audit  be  well  cart  up,  that 
his  majefty  deferveth  better  at  the  king  of  Spain's  and  arch- 
duke's 
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aflifted  fo  vigoroufly  by  this  power  as  they  ought Anno  l6os»- 
to  have  been,  yet  to  its  perfeverance  in  not  aban- 

duke's  hands,  in  real  and  efTential  friendship,  than  he  is  re- 
quited; unlefs  they  would  have  left  the  king  obnoxious  to 
all  the  world's  eenfure,  and  particularly  to  the  States'  fufpi- 
cion,  not  only  to  have  reftafed  any  manner  of  affiftance  open- 
ly or  covertly,  mediately  or  immediately,  for  the  war,  but 
to  have  perfuaded  peace  and  truft,  and  yet  have  refufed  this 
contract,  which  is  of  no  validity,  except  peace  be  made  and 
after  broken.  And  for  the  argument  itfelf,  of  the  perpe- 
tual friendfhip,  you  may  fay  that  the  States'  peace  with 
Spain  being  likewife  perpetual  (as  it  is  pretended)  can  give 
no  prejudice  unto  it,  unlefs  they  will  give  it  in  furmife  that 
they  intend  not  to  keep  the  fame,  and  therefore  would  have 
us  defifl  from  any  fuch  league  with  the  States.  In  which 
particular,  as  they  will  open  themfelves  upon  you,  fo  his 
majefty  will  conform  himfeif  accordingly. 

"  Moreover,  I  muft  let  you  know  what  ftrange  judgment 
the  world  doth  make  of  that  public  reception  and  fupport 
given  to  Tyrone  and  others  at  Milan,  contrary  to  the  king 
of  Spain's  proteftation,  both  delivered  unto  you,  and  here 
confirmed  by  his  own  ambaiTador  to  his  majefty,  That  the- 
King  would  not  ihelter  them  in  any  of  his  dominions ; 
whereas  now  the  world  fees  that  they  are  publicly  received, 
feafled,  and  entertained  at  Milan,  with  money  given  them 
by  his  public  miniiler  there  :  In  which  particular  you  may 
reprefent  unto  the  King,  what  hazard  his  word  and  faith, 
runneth  in  the  opinion  of  others' judgment,  though  his  ma- 
jefty fufpendeth  his  own,  and  what  fmall  retribution  hegiveth 
to  the  King  our  mailer,  in  thofe  and  all  other  his  moll 
honorable  proceeedings  towards  him. 

"  Laftly,  if  you  mall  hear  it  fpoken  of  there,  that  the 
King  our  mailer  continueth  any  dilburfements  to  the  States, 
by  way  of  affiftance  unto  them,  under  the  payments  which 
the  French  king  doth  yearly  afford  unto  them,  you  may  con- 
fidently affirm  (for  fo  his  majefty  doth  take  it  upon  his  ho- 
nor, and  I  myfelf  know  it  to  be  true)  that  his  majeity  never 
affented  to  any  fuch  courfe  (fince  his  peace  was  concluded 
with  Spain),  but  hath  Hill  proteiied  again  ft  it  to  the  French 
king  and  his  minifters,  that  he  would  not  ftaad  to  any  fuch 
dilburfements;  fo  that  if  the  French  ambaiTador  there  mould 
inform  any  fuch  matter,  you  may  publicly  protell,  that 
the  king  our  mailer  does  utterly  difavovv  it.  True  it 
is,  that  the  chief  financer,  de  Rofny,  hath  ftill  gone  about 
to  urge  it   upon  our  decompts,  but   his  majefty  hath  from 

time 
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Anno  1609.  doning  them,  may  be  attributed  the  terms  they 

r 

time  to  time  difclaimed  againft  it ;  Co  as  this  is  rather  to  be 
accounted  a  bravery  of  the  financer's,  than  a  matter  in  which 
the  French  king  will  truly  avow  him." 

On  James's  acceffion,  there  remained  a  debt  due  from  the 
French  king  to  the  crown  of  England  of  money  which  had 
been  advanced  by  Elizabeth,  This  debt  Henry  IV.  wanted 
to  pay  on  James's  account,  to  the  fupport  of  the  States  : 
James  always  peremptorily  refufed  this,  on  pretence  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  his  treaty  with  Spain. 

At  this  period  when  James  was  thus  meanly  courting  the 
good  graces  of  the  court  of  Spain,  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel,  and  a  great  number  of  Britifh  and  Irifh  rebels, 
were  received  and  maintained  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  ; 
and  they  openly  avowed  a  defign  of  making  an  infurrection 
in  Ireland. 

In  another  letter  Salifbary  dilates  farther  on  the  fubject 
of  excusing,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  James's  conduct  in  this 
bufinefs.  "  When  we  underftood,  writes  he,  that  the 
States  (rinding  themfelves  abandoned  of  their  expectation  for 
afliftance  in  the  war,  were  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  into 
the  peace,  unlefs  they  might  have  fome  kind  of  warrant  and 
aflurance  from  their  neighbor  princes,  whereon  they  might 
rely  in  cafe  that  conditions  afterwards  fhould  not  be  kept 
with  them)  had  made  inflance  for  a  league  defenfive,  to  be 
made  betwixt  his  majefty,  the  French,  and  them,  which 
league  mould  have  relation  to  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  and 
not  othervvife,  his  majelty  ihewed  no  fuch  readinefs  to  em- 
brace the  fame;  though,  upcn  fecond  inftances  made  in 
that  behalf,  as  he  had  no  reafcn  wholly  to  reject  this  league, 
left  the  States  might  conceive  that  his  majefty  would  wholly 
caft  them  off  both  in  war  and  peace,  fo  would  he  not  alio 
iuddenly  accept  of  it,  left  the  States'  mind  might  be  raifed 
thereby  to  ftand  upon  higher  conditions  with  Spain  ;  but 
rather  chofe  to  protract  his  refolution,  under  pretence  of 
other  circumftances  which  were  depending  thereon,  for  the 
reiraburfement  of  their  debt,  and  fuch  like ;  until  after- 
wards, feeing,  on  the  one  fide,  the  French  impatient  of  de- 
lay to  have  concluded  their  league,  and  no  exceptions  taken 
at  all  for  it  from  Spain  or  the  archduke's ;  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  finding  the  States  continually  to  prefs  his  majefty  for 
his  refolution  in  it,  profemng  othervvife  their  unwillingnefs 
to  proceed  without  it  into  the  peace,  his  majefty  gave  orders 
to  his  commiftioners  to  go  onward  alfo  into  this  league,  but 
commanded  them  firft  to  acquaint  the  archduke's  commif- 

fioners 
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got  from  Spain,  and  the    being  acknowledged  Ann.  ^09. 
a  fovereign  irate  by  all  other  potentates  *. 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  of  France  was  nei- 
ther generous  nor  confident.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  treaty,  his  offers  to  the  States  were  high 
and  warm  +  j  but  the  fear  of  incurring  the  whole 
defence  of  his  allies,  with  fome  wheedling  pro- 
pofals  infinuated  to  him  by  the  Spanilli  court  J5 
made  him  io  cold  towards  the  end  of  it,  that  they 

fioners  with  it,  and  to  impart  unto  them  the  reafon  which 
moved  his  majefty  to  do  it.  Win-wood's  Memorials,  vol.  II. 
p.  402,   £ff  feq.  407. 

*  He  at  length  concluded  a  feparate  treaty  with  the 
States,  by  which  he  engaged  him felf  to  furnifh  twenty  armed 
veflels,  from  three  hundred  to  fix  hundred  tons,  to  be  em- 
ployed againii  any  power  whatsoever  who  mould  difiurb  the 
intended  peace  with  Spain,  in  cafe  itlhould  take  place.  The 
expence  of  thefe  auxiliaries  was  to  be  repaid  within  five  years 
after  the  war  was  finished. 

The  States  General  bound  themfelves  to  affiil  James  with 
the  fame  number  of  (hips,  of  the  like  force,  four  thoufand 
foot  and  three  hundred  cavalry.  The  fame  terms  were  fti- 
pulated  for  their  repayment. 

This  treaty  was  to  be  perpetual ;  neither  party  was  to 
make  peace  with  the  aggrefTor,  without  the  content  of  the 
other.  This  league  was  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  defen- 
live  one  made  between  the  States  and  the  king  of  France. 
Rymer,  vol.  XVI.   p   668. 

f  He  figned  a  defenfive  league  with  the  States  :  By  this 
treaty  he  was  to  furniih  the  States  with  ten  thoufand  men,  to 
be  paid  by  him  as  long  as  they  fhould  need  them  ;  and  if  a 
greater  amftance  was  neceffary,  he  was  tofurnifhit;  the 
expence  of  the  additional  affiilance  was  to  be  repaid  him  by 
the  States  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  The  States 
obliged  themfelves,  in  cafe  Henry  was  attacked,  tofurnifh  him 
with  five  thoufand  men,  either  by  land  or  fea,  as  he  ihould 
require,  or  more  if  there  was  occafion  ;  the  expence  of 
the  addirionals  being  defrayed  as  above.  Gu?brie*  17c  1,  vol. 
III.  p.  667.  ■'>■-■■ 

X  Thefe  were  the  renewal  of  an  offer  of  double  marriages 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  giving  up 
to  France  the  right  of  fovereignty  over  the  Low-Countries. 
On  this  negotiation,  Henry  abated  much  of  his  zeal  for  the 
prefervation,  or  at  leal!  far  the  honor  of  the  States.     He  in- 

VoL-  l<  E  finuated, 
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Ann.  1609.  apparently  owed  their  iliccefs  to  the  cordial  fym- 
pathy  of  the  Englifh  *. 

finuated,  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  accept  of  a  long 
trace,  without  the  flipulation  of  a  direct  acknowledgment 
from  Spain  of  independency.  His  minifter  Villeroy  wrote  in 
the  following  drain  to  the  prefident  Jeannin. 

"  Nous  eftimons  le  parti  de  la  paix  le  plus  feur  &  ho- 
norable, &  au  defaut  d-icelui  celui  de  la  treve  de  longues 
annees  le  meilleur,  &  voulons  toujour  eviter  celui  de  la 
guerre,  fi  l'on  ne  nous  donne  tres  grand  &  utile  fujet  d'en 
courre  le  hazard.  Nous  nous  fouvenous  bien  que  vous  nous 
aves  predit  que  lefdits  Eftats  n'accorderont  jamais  ladite 
treve  que  l'on  ne  leur  quitte  la  fouverainte  comme  par  la 
paix  :  Nous  defirons  comme  enx  qu'ils  l'obtiennent,  mais 
nous  en  difefperons,  &  deplus  dik>ns,  qu'il  n'eft  pas  raifon- 
nable  qu'ils  opiniailrent  ce  point ;  car  ce  feroit  fortir  des 
terms  &  efFets  d'une  treve,  &  devront  fe  contenter  d'en  avoir 
PefFet  pour  le  temps  qu'elle  durera  :  pour  le  moins  jugeons 
nous  que  nous  ferions  faute  de  mettre  nos  affairs  en  peril 
pour  fouftinir  une  telle  caufe  &  opiniaftrete."  Winnjuood^i  Me- 
morials, vol.  II.  p.  398,  429. 

*  The  inclination  of  the  Englifh  people  to  fupport  the 
Dutch,  grounded  on  the  principles  of  found  policy,  from 
their  cerrefpondent  interefts  in  the  prefervation  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  and  civil  liberties,  was  proof  againft  many  provocations 
which  they  fuftained  from  that  republic.  The  Dutch,  from 
motives  of  an  inexcufable  felfifhnefs,  emboldened  by  thepu- 
fillanimity  they  had  obferved  in  James,  infulted  the  Englifh 
nation  with  impunity  :  They  burnt  their  fhips  and  murdered 
their  men,  for  trading  to  the  ports  of  Flanders ;  whilft 
they  fuffered  their  own  countrymen  to  trade  there  without 
moleftation. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  on  the  fubjecl  of  this  cor- 
yefpondent  intereft,  is  difleminated  in  all  the  letters  between 
the  feveral  minifters  who  were  employed  in  the  ftate  tranfac- 
tions  of  this  reign.  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  correfpondence 
with  Sir  Ralph  Winvvood,  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,  ex- 
prefTes  him felf  thus :  "  I  am  forry  to  fee  that  the  ftate  of 
thofe  provinces  is  fo  weak,  that  they  are  not  able  to  fubfift 
for  any  fmall  time  without  a  peace:  Againft  fuch  a  necef-' 
iity  there  is  no  difputing  ;  fo  whether  the  king  of  Spain 
affent  to  the  truce  in  the  Indies,  or  what  mifchief  foever  be 
like  to  enfue  by  opening  the  trade  to  Antwerp,  for  any  thing 
J  fee  they  mull  make  a  peace.  I  much  deplore  this  hard 
condition  of  theirs,  and  hold  them  unworthy  of  fuch  an  iffue 
of  their  troubles,  wherein  they  have  acted  with  fo  much  wif~ 

dom 
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The   parliament,    after   feveral  prorogations,  Anno  160$. 

Parhamem. 

dom  and  fortitude  ;  and  I  do  as  much  blame  all  their  confe- 
derates that  have  fufFered  fuch  virtues  to  mifcarry  for  want 
of  their  affiftance.  Shame  be  to  France,  who  was  able  and 
would  not ;  and  woe  be  to  us,  who  would  and  cannot. 

"  1  am  glad  to  find  your  flyle  in  this  laft  letter  fomewhat 
altered,  as  I  conceive,  fjom  divers  of  your  former;  for 
whereas  in  them  I  always  found  you  of  opinion,  that  of  ne- 
ceflity  thofe  provinces  were  to  make  a  peace,  and  could  not 
fubfift  without  it ;  in  this  laft,  methinks,  I  difcern  fome 
more  comfort.  For  my  part,  I  profefs  I  hold  their  intereft 
and  ours  fo  nearly  conjoined  in  true  reafon  of  (late,  as  I  do 
almoft  equally  refpeft  them,  and  would  as  willingly  contri- 
bute, even  beyond  all  proportion  of  my  means,  and  co-ope- 
rate as  fincerely  with  my  voice  and  beft  endeavour  in  parlia- 
ment to  enable  the  King  to  yield  them  a  real  affiftance,  as 
I  would  for  the  reduction  or  pacifying  of  Ireland.  And  fure 
I  am,  that  the  general  afFedion  of  the  fubjects  of  England 
is  great  unto  the  confervation  of  thofe  provinces  ;  and  that 
they  would  fooner  be  drawn  to  yield  him  a  contribution  for 
that  end  than  for  any  other  which  can  be  propofed." 

Mr.  More,  one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
writes  thus  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  : 

"  For  the  pretended  alliances  between  France  and  Spain, 
it  is  here  forefeen  that  they  may  produce  very  dangerous 
effects,  prejudicial  to  the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  but  efpeciall.y 
to  this  ftate.  The  catholic  faction  (we  fay)  may  be  hereby 
mightily  ftrengthened,  Ferdinand  of  Grata*  pretenfions  ad- 
vanced, and  the  States  enforced  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
upon  fuch  conditions  as  the  French  king  (to  the  neglecl  and 
difhonor  of  his  majefty)  fhall  procure  for  them,  with  many 
other  mifchievous  inconvenients,  which  your  wife  imagina- 
tion can  well  fuggeft,  not  my  pen  exprefs.  We  fee  a  word 
for  all  thefe  blows,  by  taking  the  prefent  occafton,  a  pied 
leve,  to  ftrike  clofe  hands  with  the  States;  and  now  whiift 
their  perplexed  minds  are  charged  with  doubts  and  jealoufies 
of  the  other  party's  combinations,  to  allure  them  wholly  to 
ourfelves,  and  fo  mould  we  need  not  to  fear  or  envy  the 
ftrength  and  glory  of  the  two  kings.  For  religion  being 
hereby  reinforced,  the  Proteftants  of  France  taking  heart 
unto  them,  the  King  would  be  no  lefs  afraid  and  jealous  of 
them  than  heretofore  he  hath  been  of  a  contrary  faction  ; 
and  we  being  abfokite  mafters  of  the  fea,  might  order  the 
traffic  of  France  at  our  difcretion  :  And  for  Spain,  we 
mould  not  only  be  able  to  make  a  fair  attempt  for  both  his 
Indies,  but  alio  our  weftern  people,  with  the  volunteers  of 

E  z  other 
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Ann.  1609,  met  on  the  9th  of  February,  1609  *.  The  ex- 
treme necefiities  of  James,  which  had  been  very 
infufficiently  fupplied  by  an  aid  exacted  from  the 
knighthood  of  his  ion,  with  a  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  extorted  by  flattery  from 
the  city  of  London,  urged  him  to  this  diftalteful 
remedy  -f. 

Salifbury  dated  the  debts  of  the  crown,  and 
not  only  demanded  a  prefent  fupply,  but  fome 
neceffary  means  to  be  confidered  for  the  better 
fupport  of  the  royal  ftate  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  then  intimated  the  king's  intention  of  creat- 
ing his  fon  Henry  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chefler.  Henry  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
people,  and  the  levering  from  the  crown  the  prin- 

other  coaft  towns  (together  with  that  navy  which  the  States 
could  eafily  maintain  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain)  would  fo  in- 
feft  their  home  trade,  that  the  very  traffic  betsveen  Spain  and 
Portugal  would,  in  fhort  time,  be  barred,  or  become  un- 
fruitful. But  all  this  difcourfe  is  but  wind :  his  majefty  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  having  conceived  I  know  not  what  opi- 
nion of  the  States,  is  miferably  poor,  having  not  wherewith 
now  to  maintain  his  ordinary  expence,  much  lefs  to  feed  a 
war;  which,  befides  its  own  eonfumptions,  will,  by  the 
abridgment  of  trade,  hinder  the  profit  of  cuftoms,  the  bed 
part  of  his  majefty's  revenues."  Sir  William  Monfonh  Naval 
TraSls.      Winivood'' s  Memorials,  vol.  II.   p.  398,  412,   &  feq. 

*  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  dated 
from  London,  13  Feb.  1609,  to  Sir  Ralph  Win-wood,  am- 
bafiador  at  the  Hague,  that  feveral  members  who  had  acied 
with  fpirit  in  oppofition  to  court  meafures,  had  felt  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  miniftry.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 
f.  The  parliament  is  likely  to  hold  on,  for  young  Yelverton 
has  m?.de  his  peace;  and  divers  gentlemen,  who  were  put 
cut  of  the  commiifion  for  the  peace  for  being  over-bufy  the 
lail  feflion,  are  reitored  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Withrington  re- 
leafed  from  his  reftraint."  Winwood's-  Memorials,  vol.  III. 
p.  117. 

f  He  made  frequent  vifits  to  the  lord- mayor,  accepted  of 
the  freedom  of  the  clothworkers'  company  for  himfelf,  and 
the  merchant-taylors5  for  his  fon, 

cipality 
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cipality  of  Wales,  which  yearly  brought  in  the  Anno  1609, 

large  ium  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  was  thought 

to  be  a  good  pretence  to  demand  an  addition  to 

the  royal  revenue.     In  a  conference  between  the 

two  houies  on  the  demands  of  the  King,  Salifbu- 

ry   enumerated   the   obligations,    as  he  termed 

them,  which  his  mailer  had  lain  under  to  expend 

very  enormous  fums  *  -,  and  faid,  "  That  fupply- 

ing  his  wants  was  a  mark  of  eiteem  which  could 

not  be  denied  to  a  king,  who  was  not  only  the 

wifeft  of  kings,  but  the  very  image  of  an  angel." 

Thefe  and  many  other  arguments  were  urged9 

but  the   Commons   were  not  fo   over-hafty    in 

yielding  to  them,  as  to  neglect  the  redrefs  of 

grievances. 

A  free  enquiry  into  impofitions,  and  concern- 
ing undertakers  for  executing  oppreffive  licences 
upon  the  fubjecT:,  drew  from  James  a  meflage 
difapproving  their  proceedings.     This  was  deli- 
vered by  the  fpeaker,  who  received  a  fhort  repri-  f0^snf 
mand  for  bringing  any  meflage  to  the  houfe  from  vol.  1, 
the  King,  without  having  been  previoufly  fent  to  p§  4?7* 
him  by  themfelves.     It  was  found  to  be  againft 
due  order,  and  voted  no  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Thefe  incidents,  and  a  fpeech  which  the  King 
made  at  Whitehall,  in  which  he  talked  in  the 
higheft  ftrains  of  his  prerogative,  produced  an 
addrefs  from  the  Commons  to  the  King,  which 
began  with  this  afTertion  of  their  privileges. 
"  Firft,  we  hold  it  an  ancient,  general,  and  un- 
doubted right  of  parliament,  to  debate  freely  of 
all  matters  which  do  properly  concern  the  fub- 

*  In  the  lift  of  thefe  charges  is  a  burlefque  one,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary attendance  to  protect  the  King's  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  being  robbed  on  the  road  from.  Edinburgh  to 
London.     Wil/on,  1653,  p.  44. 
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Ann.  i6c9.  jC(^  ancj  ^jg  right  of  ftate ;  which  freedom  of 
debate  being  once  foreclofed,  the  eflence  of  the 
liberty  of  parliament  is  withall  difTolved."  The 
paXment,  whole  of  this  addrefs  breathes  the  fame  fpirit  of 
fou.p.431.  freedom  ;  and  though  James  highly  refented  it, 
his  prefent  exigencies  obliged  hiim  not  only  to 
fmother  that  refentment,  but  to  receive  the  mem- 
bers who  brought  it  with  fome  degree  of  com- 
placency *. 

An  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  were  a- 
greed  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  wardfhips,  tenures, 
and  purveyorfhips,  and  the  propofal,  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Lords,  was  delivered  to  the  King  -j-, 

*  We  may  judge  by  a  private  letter,  dated  24  May 
1610,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  people  concerning  this 
tranfa&ion. 

**  Touching  parliament  matters,  I  know  not  what  to 
write,  feeing  they  have  fat  fourteen  weeks  to  fo  little  pur- 
pofe.  Of  late  there  have  been  fome  tempefts  raifed  about 
their  meddling  with  impofitions,  which,  by  a  mefTage  from 
the  King,  they  were  forbidden  to  deal  in.  On  the  21ft  of 
this  prefent,  he  made  another  fpeedfr  to  both  the  houfes, 
but  fo  little  to  their  fatisfaclion,  that  I  hear  it  bred  general- 
ly much  difcontent,  to  fee  our  monarchical  power  and  re- 
gal prerogative  ftrained  fo  high,  and  made  fo  tranfcendent 
every  way,  that  if  the  practice  fhould  follow  the  portions, 
we  are  not  like  to  leave  to  our  fuccelfors  that  freedom  we  re- 
ceived from  our  forefathers,  nor  make'  an  account  of  any 
thing  we  have,  longer  than  they  lift  who  govern."  Win- 
miood'j   Memorials,    vol.  III.  p.  175. 

•f  The  full  fenfe  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  on  this  fubjecl: 
may  be  feen  in  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter,  dated 
from  London,   1609,  to  Mr.  Trumball,  refident  at  BrufTels. 

"  I  cannot  entertain  you  with  any  other,  nor  indeed  with 
any  worthier  fubjecl,  than  with  fuch  occurrences  as  our  par- 
liament doth  produce  ;  which  doth  now  begin  to  grow  very 
warm  about  thofe  important  matters  I  mentioned  in  my 
laft  ;  and,  according  to  the  common  opinion  and  hope,  is 
like  to  bring  forth  very  great  alteration  and  reformation  in 
the  ftate.  Thofe  things  which  by  my  former  I  did  write 
unto  you  to  have  been  reciprocally  propounded  by  both  the 
houfes,  were  as   then  but  inj'ormis  materia,  whereupon    they 

were 
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The  bufincfs  appeared  to  be  going  forward,  when  £nn-  l6o9« 
the  fudden  death  of  Henry  of  France,  who  was  the*  French 

king. 

were  to  work ;  and  as  they  are  both  of  a  pondrous  confedera- 
tion, and  laborious  effecting,  fo  can    they  not  (as  the  pro- 
verb fays)  be  call  in  a  mould,  nor  fo  eafily   be    brought  to 
pafs,  as  perhaps  men's  affeclions  and  curiofities  may  defire : 
For  it  being  in  queftion  not  only  to  eradicate   the   ftrongeft 
and  moft  inveterate  difeafes  of  the  ftate,  but  almoft  to  admit 
new  feeds  of  temperature  or  diftemperature  in  that  body,  you 
may  think  with  what  caution,  warinefs,  and  flownefs,  they 
will  proceed  in  fo  important  a  work,  and   with  how  much 
labor  they   are  like   to  come  at  the  perfecting  the   fame ; 
therefore  hath  there  been  nothing  done  almoft  hitherto  in 
the  parliament,  but  only  contefting  the  form  of  their   pro- 
pounding and  offers  :  For  that   after  my  lord-treafurer  (as  I 
wrote  to  you  by  my  laft)  had  concluded  hisfpeech,  and,  for 
an  inducement  and   better  inclining  the  lower  houfe  to  the 
granting  thofe   high  and  extraordinary  demands  which  he 
made  for  a  fupply  and  a  fupport  of  the  king's  neceffities  and 
charges,  befides  the  two   hundred   thoufand    pounds  yearly 
and  perpetual,  which  he  demanded  for  the  fupport,  he  did 
alfo  demand   fix   hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the   fupply. 
He  promifed  them,  that  the  King  would  now,  to  his  power, 
give  them  fatisfaclion  in  any  of  thofe  grievances  which  they 
had  hithertofore  propounded,  or  had  now  to  propound.    The 
faid  houfe  being,  on  the  one  fide,  very  defirous,  and  almoft  re- 
folved  to    do    any   thing   to    obtain   a    redrefs  of  the    faid 
grievances,  and   a   fuppreffion  of  thofe  abufes  and  rigorous 
cuftoms  wherewith  they  found  chemfeives  oppreffed,  as  with 
the  matters   of  wardfhips,  purveyors,  &c.  fo  on  the  other 
fide,  being  very  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, whereunto  ibme  are  of  opinion  thefe  things  are  fo  ad- 
herent and  affected,  as  that  he  might  hereafter  refume  by 
little  and  little  unto  himfelf  the   right  and  appropriation  of 
the  fame;  they  were  very  much  afraid  to  engage  themfelves 
in  any  offers  or  promife  of  contribution  to  the  King,  before 
they  were  fure  of  fome  certain  and  found  retribution    from 
him  :  And  therefore,  after  my  lord-treafurer  had  propounded 
his  demand  of  money,  thofe  of  the  lower  houfe  did  defire  to 
know  what  the  King  would  retribute  to  them  for  the  fame ; 
for  the  which  being  checked  by  my  lord-treafurer,  as  for  an 
'unrefpeclful  proceeding -towards  his  majeily,  of  whom   they 
would  draw  the  firil  proffers  of  conditions,  afore  they  had  fo 
much  as  affured  him  oi"  their  wills  for  the  iatisfaclion  of  their 
demands,  there  was  (and  this  but  yelterday)  a  great    con- 
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Anno  i6c9  murdered  in  his  coach  by  the  hardy  aflfafFin  Ra? 
vaillac,  threw  a  damp  upon  the  whole  affair,  the 
King  making  uie  of  that  event  to  rife  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract, 
fon^re-ted'*  '  farther  proceedings  alfo  were  flopt  for  fome 
prince  0f  time  by  the  pageantry  attending  the  creation  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  \  but,  to  keep  up  a  harmo- 
ny between  the  parties,  the  Commons  granted, 
on  the  giving  up  two  or  three  impofitions,  one 
entire  fubfidy,  one  fifteenth,  one  tenth  -}  and  the 
clergy  added  their  fix  fhillings  in  the  pound. 
This  liberality  was  fo  far  from  forwarding;  the 
accomplishment  of  their  defires,  that  though  they 
agreed  to  almoft  double  the  fum  *  which  was  at 

tendon  and  ftir  in  the  houfe  about  the  terms  and  framing  of 
that  aiTurance  which  was  required  at  their  hands ;  the 
which  at  length  was  conceived  aud  delivered  in  this  form  ; 
That  the  houfe  had  an  inclination  and  willingnefs  to  give  his 
jnajcfty  fatisfactjon.  But  this  anfwer  was  found  fo  weak  and 
brittle  by  the  upper  houfe,  as  not  implying  any  determina- 
tion or  refolution  of  theirs,  as  that  they  were  put  to  another 
deliberation  upon  the  fame  :  whereupon  there  grew  fuch  a 
conteftation  and  divifion  in  their  houfe,  as  they  were  there 
till  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon*  without  being  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  and  refolution  among  themfelveg; 
about  the  fame.  And  howfoever  they  (hall  open  themfelves 
in  this  generality,  they  feem  to  be  refoived  not  to  proceed 
ctherwife  with  the  King,  in  trje  granting  of  his  demands 
(at  the  lead  of  the  fupply)  but  by  way  of  contract,  and 
ppon  good  aiTurance  of  retribution.  So  that  you  may  judge, 
if  there  jiath  been  fo  much  difficulty  found  in  the  manner  of 
the  propounding,  how  much  there  is  like  to  follow  in  the 
debating-  and  reconciling  of  the  matter,  which  is  of  fo  high 
a  nature,  and  of  fo  great  confequence,  both  to  the  King  and 
to  the  {late.  And  yet  it  is  generally  expected,  that  without 
doubt  there  will  follow  fome  great  and  happy  conclufion, 
boih  for  the  one  and  the  other,  before  the  dfifolution  of  the 
parliament.'-     Wiinvocd' 's   Memorial^   vol.  III.    p.   124,  c^f 

H' 

*  The  parliament  was  urged  to  this  by  the  King's  bor- 
rowing another  hundred  thoafand  pounds  of  the  city.  This 
let  np  a  kind  of  oppofition  between  the  trading  and  landed 

intereit 
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firft  propofed  on  the  terms  of  making  fome  ad-  Anno  1610. 
ditions  to  their  firft  demands,  while  they  were  in  Parliament 
the  midft  of  the  proceedings,  a  prorogation  de-  pror°su 
clared  the  effect  of  the  precipitate  grant  *.    The 
additions  now  defired  by  the  Commons   were, 
That  in  cafe  of  outlawries   and  attainders,  the 
debts  of  the  delinquents  mould  be  firft  paid  ;  that 
it  might  be  lawful  to  arreft  the  King's  fervants 
without  leave,   and  that  no  man  mould  be  infor- 
ced  to  lend  money  to  the  King,  or  give  a  reaibn 
why  he  would  not  •,   that  in  cafes   criminal,  the 
party  accufed  might  bring   in  witnerTes  to  clear 
himielf  •,  to  repeal  a  claufe  of  a   ftatute   of  34 
Henry  VIII.    whereby  the  king  had  power  to 
make  arbitrary  laws  over  the  Welfhmen  -f.    The 

intereft  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  fupplying  thus  the  wants  of 
the  crown  made  the  attainment  of  the  deftred  conceffions 
more  doubtful.  The  demands  of  the  King  arofe  to  the  im- 
moderate fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

*  The  Commons,  this  feftion,  had  paired  a  bill  abolifh- 
ing  impofitions ;  and,  in  the  preceding  one,  they  had  paffed 
one  againft  the  eftablifhment  of  any  eccleiiaftical  canons, 
without  confent  of  parliament.  The  Lords,  as  ufual, 
oppofed  themfelves  to  thefe  limitations  on  prerogative,  and 
rejected  both  the  bills. 

f  The  tenths  demanded  of  the  King,  without  thefe  ad- 
ditions, were,  Firft,  that  the  court  of  wards  be  diftblved, 
together  with  the  dependencies:  2  Item,  that  the  purvey- 
ance be  quite  taken  away ;  and,  to  that  end,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Green-cloth  be  put  down :  3  Item,  that  the 
informers  be  put  down  :  4  Item,  that  his  majefty  fhall  claim 
no  old  debts :  5  Item,  that  he  mail  claim  to  no  lands 
which  have  been  lixty  years  out  of  his  poffeflion:  6  Item, 
that,  contrary  to  the  prefent  ufe,  all  his  majefty's  patents 
be  ftrittly  interpreted  againft  the  King,  and  favorable  for 
the  fubject ;  7  Item,  that  leffees  be  not  turned  out  of  pof- 
feffion  for  non-payment :  8  Item,  that  the  fubjecl  may  be 
permitted  to  plead  a  general  plea  againft  his  majelly  ;  9  Item, 
no  man  to  be  troubled  for  land  on  defective  titles,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  patent  is  void,  or  for  alfart  lands,  and  fuch 
Jike  j  19  Item,  no  man  to  be  queftioned  for  land  gained  by 

the 
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Aano  j6io.  £rft  anc]  faft  0f  tjiefe  additions  were  granted  •,  but 
to  the  fecond,  namely,  that  no  man  mould  be 
enforced  to  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reafon  why 
he  would  not,  the  anfwer  returned  was,   "  That 
Mtmotnk,  becaufe  the  Commons  brought  precedents  from 
voi.  m.     ancient  times  to  ftrengthen  their  demands,  he  al- 
lowed not  of  any   precedents  drawn  from   the 
the  times  of  ufurping  or  decaying  princes,  or  of 
people  too  bold  and  too  wanton  -,  that  he  defired 
not  to  govern  in  that  common-wealth  where  fub- 
jects  mould  be  allured  of  all  things,  and  hope  for 
nothing:  it  was  one  thing  fubmittere  frincipatum 
legibus,  and   another  thing  fubmittere  principatum 
Jubdltis  \  that  he  would  not  leave  to  pofterity  fuch 

the  Tea,  be  it  antient  or  new  :  1 1  Item,  no  man  to  be  ques- 
tioned for  old  debts. 

That  on    this  contract  the  King  be  petitioned,  that  the 
four  Englifh  counties  may  have   a  trial  by  law  concerning 
their  inheritance  to  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  fo 
to  be  exempted  from  the  iurifdiction  of  the  prefident  and 
council  of  Wales.     II.  That  the  King  be  bound  upon   de- 
murrers to  exprefs  the  caufe  of  demurrer  for  form,  as  the 
fubjecl  is  by  the  ftatute  27  Eliz.     III.  That  the  King  grant 
out  commiffions  to  declare  the  juft  and  due  fees  of  all  the 
courts  and  officers   in  this  realm,  fo  far   forth  as  they  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  fubjecl,  and  they  to  be  reduced  into  a 
book  and  printed.     IV.  That  he  appoint  fome  to   make  a 
diligent  furvey  of  all  the  penal  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the 
end  that  fuch  as  are  obfolete  or  unprofitable  may  be  repeal- 
ed ;  all  fuch  as  are  profitable  concerning  one  matter  may  be 
reduced    into    one   ftatute,     to    be   pafled   in    parliament. 
V.  The  Lords  to  join  in  petition  to  his  majefty,  for  recom- 
pence  to  be  made  by  his  majefty  to  all  fuch  officers  of  courts 
as  are  damnified  by  this  contract  in  point  of  tenures.  VI.  His 
majefty  to  be  likewife  petitioned,  that  he  will  be  pleafed  not 
to  grant  protections  contrary  to  law.     That   the  extent  of 
every  article  which   is  decreed  for  the  good  of  the  Com- 
mons in   this  great  contract  with  his  majefty,  fhould  be  ex- 
pounded and  explained  in  all  cafes  doubtful  by  the  houfe  of 
Commons,  according   to  their   true  meaning.     Pari.  Hifi'j 
vol.  V*  p,  252,  cif  Jey, 

a  mark 
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a  mark  of  weaknefs  upon  his  reign,  and  there-  An»-  l6l°* 
fore  his  conclufion  was,  nonplacit  petitioy  non  pla- 
cit  exemplum  *\" 

The  parliament  was  fuffered  to  meet  again  on  Re-meetinS 
the  1 6th  of  October,  three  months  after  the  pro-  »«.£""" 
rogation,  their  laft  bounty  having  been  already 
diifipated.     Both  houfes  ieemed  more  determin- 
ed than  ever  to  reftrain  the  prerogative;    the 
Lords,  ftimulated  by  the  recent  example  of  pro- 
digality, and  the  mortifying  addition  of  its  en- 
riching the  Scotch  nobility,  heartily  joined  with 
the  Commons  in   this  laudable  intention.     The     ^ 
parliament   continued  fo  determined,    that   the 
King,  who  now  entertained  projects  of  fupplying 
the  Exchequer  without  their  afliftance,  after  an- 
other  prorogation,    fuddenly  diffblved  them  -j-. 
But  before  he  had  taken  this   defperate  ftep,  he  oiflbiution 
fent  for  thirty  members  of  the   houfe  of  Com- meat.™ 
mons,  and  alked  them,  "  Whether  they  thought 

*  Salifbury,  who  delivered  this  anfvver,  at  the  fame  time 
informed  the  Commons  of  a  conceit  of  the  King's  :  That 
nine  fcore  thousand  pounds,  to  which  fum  they  rofe  upon 
their  firft  offer,  he  could  not  accept,  becaufe  nine  was  the 
number  of  the  poets,  who  were  always  beggars ;  eleven  was 
the  number  of  the  apoftles  when  Judas  was  away,  and  there- 
fore might  belt  be  affected  by  his  majefty  ;  but  there  was  a 
mean  number,  which  might  accord  to  both,  and  that  was 
ten,  a  facred  number,  for  fo  many  were  God's  command- 
ments, which  tend  to  virtue  and  edification.  Winiuoocft 
Memorials ■,  vol.  III.   p.  193. 

f  I  find,  by  an  anfwer  of  the  King  to  fome  complaints 
which  had  been  prefented  to  him,  that  the  Commons  had 
numbered  proclamations  in  their  lift  of  grievances  :  He  pro- 
mifes,  in  this  anfvver,  a  reformation  in  the  point  of  procla- 
mations. Public  regulations,  fuch  as  the  peace  of  the  bor- 
ders, the  fafety  of  the  fea,  and  others  of  this  nature,  had 
been  all  fettled  by  proclamations  ;  and  James  had  affected  to 
give  them  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  Pari  Hifi.  vol. 
V.  p.  259. 

that 
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Anno  1610.  that  he  was  in  want?"     Sir  Henry  Neville,  from 
Mem'orbb   wnorn  tne  anfwer  was  expected,  firmly  returned, 
toi.  hi.  '  "  He  believed  that  he  was."     "  Then,  faid  the 
p*  235#      King,  tell  me,  whether  it  belongeth  to  you,  who 
are  my  fubiecTs,  to  relieve  me  or  not?"    To  this 
Sir  Henry  made  this  honeil  anfwer,    "  Where 
your  expences  grow   by  the  commonwealth   we 
are,  otherwise  not."     He  then  put  the  King  in 
mind  of  the  targe  fupplies  he  had  received,  with- 
out relief  of  grievances:  And  on   being   preffed 
to  tell  what  they  were,  he  began  to  enumerate 
them  fb  frankly,  that  one  of  the  members  took 
up  the  fpeech,  fearing  that  Sir  Henry's  integrity 
would  endanger  his  perfon.     The  fudden  diflolu- 
tion  of  the  parliament  was  not  the  only  fymptom, 
at  this  period,  which  James  had  fhewn  of  an  in- 
Pari.Hift.   tention   to  attempt  abfolute  power.     Cowel,    a 
voU  iV'&    civilian,  and  Blackwood,  a  clergyman,  had  writ- 
feq.  ten  two  books  fubverfive  of  the  Englifh  conftitu- 

tion.  One  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  King 
was  not  bound  to  call  parliaments,  or  to  obtain 
their  confent  to  raife  fubfidies;  the  other,  that 
the  Englifh  were  all  flaves  from  the  Norman  con- 
quefl.  Thefe  books  James  had  not  only  licenfed, 
but  had  had  the  indiicretion  to  praife  the  former 
publicly,  with  many  encomiums  on  the  civil 
law,  in  preference  to  the  common  law.  Both 
Cowel  and  Blackwood  efcaped  the  refentment  of 
parliament-,  not  that  the  offence  paffed  unnoticed, 
but  it  was  dropped  in  the  throng  of  their  bufi- 
nefs,  on  the  King's  publifhing  a  proclamation  to 
recal  the  licence  of  the  books.  In  a  fpeech  to  a 
committee  of  the  houfe  concerning  thefe  books, 
he  compared  the  fovereignty  of  princes  to  the 
power  of  the  Deity  ;  but  concluded  with  this  fal- 
vo,  that  however  the  fovereignty  of  kings  was 

abfolute 
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abfolute  in  general,  yet  in  particular  the  kings  Anno  1610. 
of  England  were  retrained   by  their  oath,  and 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people*. 

In  fpite  of  James's  extreme  paffion  for  peace,  Aff.irsof 
he  had  been  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  feuds  up- 
on the  continent.  The  emperor  had  leized  upon 
the  pofTeiTions  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  was 
lately  dead ;  the  heirs  implored  the  afiiflance  of 
the  Proteftant  powers.  If  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
had  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  upon  Cleves  and 
Juliers,  the  States  mud  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  again  under  the  fubjeclion  of  that  power, 
who  would  have  hemmed  them  in  on  all  fides. 
The  Enp-lifh  miniftry  were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that, 
they  offered  to  the  princes  claimant  an  a  Alliance 
of  money,  or  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  were 
then  in  the  pay  of  the  States-General  7. 

*  This  extraordinary  fpeech  is  only  preferved  in  Wilfon  ; 
"  The  King's  heart,  he  tells  them,  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  who  can  create  and  deitroy,  make  and  unmake;  lb 
kings  can  give  life  and  death,  judge  all,  and  be  judged  by 
none.  They  can  exalt  low  things,  and  aba'e  high  things, 
making  the  fubjects  like  men  at  chefs,  a  pawn  to  take  a 
bifhop  or  a  knight.  Btit  that  all  kings,  who  are  no:  tyrants, 
or  perjured,  will  bind  themfelves  within  the  limits  of  their 
laws  ;  and  that  thofe  who  perfuade  them  to  the  contrary  are 
vipers  and  pefts,  both  againft  them  and  the  commonwealth. 
Yet,  as  it  is  blafphemy  to  difpute  what  God  may  do,  fo  it 
is  fedition  in  fubjecls  to  difpute  what  kings  may  do,  in  the 
height  of  their  power." 

Some  have  fuppofed  this  fpeech  to  be  made  on  purpofe  to 
heighten  the  ridicule  on  the  character  of  the  author  ;    but 
hints  of  fuch  a  fpeech  are  mentioned  in  Winwood's  Memo-  v0I.  Iir. 
rials,  and  it  carries  too  flrongly  the  marks  of  the  royal  ora-  p.  136,  iat. 
tor  to  bear  fuch  a  fuppolition.     Wilfon,  p.  46. 

f  The  princes  claimant  were,  the  elector  of  Brandsn- 
burgh,  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  the  duke  of  Deuxponts, 
Charles  of  Auftria  (marquis  of  Burgaw),  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and  the  count  of  La  Marck. 
The  powers  who  oppofed  the  Auftrian  intercft  reduced, 
the   number   of  the  competitors    to   the    elector  of  Braa- 

denburgij 
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Ann.  1610.  The  king  of  France  was  making  great  prepa-* 
tions  *  for  the  fame  purpoie,  when  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death,  not  without  fome  fufpicions  of 
its  having  been  procured  by  Spanilh  machina- 
tions. Ravaillac,  the  afTaffin,  was  a  poor  en- 
thufiaftical  friar,  whofe  zeal  for  Popery  had  been 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  defperate  madnefs.  The 
Auftrian  family  were  always  zealous  defenders  of 
that  faith.  Henry  was  efteemed  an  heretic  in  his 
heart,  and  was  now  entered  into  a  Proteftant 
league  to  leffen  the  power  of  Catholic  princes. 
The  court  of  France  was  fo  far  from  purfuing  his 
intended  plan,  that  it  intimated  an  intention  of. 
not  engaging  in  the  German  war  at  all.  The  al- 
lies were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  James  as 
their  head,  who  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
princes   for  fix   years,  on  the   fame    terms    as 

denburgh  and  the  duke  of  Nevvburgh,  whofe  claims  were 
beft  founded.  The  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany  were  in. 
alliance  with  James,  and  termed  themfelves  the  Evangelical 
League  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  intereft  again  ft  the  intrigues 
of  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Rome. 

*  Thefe  preparations,  as  Sully  pretends,  were  defigned  to 
execute  a  fcheme  which  Henry  had  been  projecting  for  fome 
years.  If  there  is  truth  in  Sully's  detail  of  it,  it  was  one  of 
the  moft  romantic  undertakings  which  knight-errantry  ever 
fuggefted  ;  the  plan  being  no  lefs  vaft,  than  to  fubdue  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  territory  which 
the  Chriftians  poffefled,  and  afterwards  to  make  fuch  a  di- 
viiion  of  it  as  mould  eafily  preferve  an  exact  equilibrium  be- 
tween its  powers ;  this  to  be  performed  by  a  general  league, 
when  Henry  had  demonftrated  to  all  the  Chriitian  potentates 
the  utility  of  his  defign.  The  difficulty,  and  even  the  im- 
polfibility,  of  bringing  fuch  a  number  of  interefted  fove- 
reigns  to  an  uniform  inclination,  as  alfo  the  difcord  which 
would  inevitable  arife  on  all  occafions.  during  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  plan,  is  an  invincible  obftacle,  which  muft  occur 
to  every  underftanding.  Many  objections  lie  againft  every 
part  of  it ;  but  thefe,  with  the  whole  of  the  fcheme,  would 
be  too  copious  a  work  to  be  inferted  here.. 

had 
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had  been  agreed  on  when  France  was  in  the  al-  Ana.  x6W 
liance. 

The  resolutions  of  the  French  court  changed 
fuddenly.  They  fent  a  detachment  of  eight 
thoufand  foot,  twelve  hundred  horfe,  and  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
at  this  time  had  almoft  taken  Juliers:  it  furren- 
dered  foon  after.  The  lofs  of  fo  important  a 
place  obliged  the  emperor  to  lay  afide  his  defigns 
upon  this  territory. 

The  Jefuits,  whofe  avowed  principles  *  fub- 
jecled  them  to  the  odium  of  all  dark  tranfactions, 
from  the  terror  of  the  late  afTarTination,  became  . 
fo  formidable  to  James,  that  he  readily  complied 
with  a  requeft  of  parliament  to  put  in  force  the 
laws  againft  Papifts;  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 
was  exacted  from  the  fubjecls  in  general  f,  both 
men  and  women. 

Three  feparate  courts,  the  King's,  the  queen's, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales's,  difplayed  the  prodi- 
gality and  pomp  of  royalty.  Expence,  mew, 
and  revelry,  were  the  chara&eriftic  of  each. 
Whilft  this  triple  fcene  of  lavifh  riot  glared  in 
the  eye  of  the  public,  the  courtiers  had  the  af- 
furance  to  condemn  with  infolence  the  iuft  fruo-a- 
lity  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  and  with  prema- 
ture triumph  exulted  in  the  dirTolution  of  that  af- 
fembly.  They  boafted  that  the  King  would  find 
means  by  his  power  to  fupply  his  neceffities,  and 

*  The  Jefuits  have  been  generally  reputed  the  authors  of 
Henry's  afiaffination.  They  were  recalled  to  France  by  the 
authority  of  this  prince,  and  contrary  to  the  exprefs  defire  of 
the  parliament,  who  remonftrated  againft  regiflering  the 
edifl  for  their  re-eftabliihment. 

f  The  Lords  had  paid  the  King  the  compliment  of  paf- 
fing  a  bill  in  their  houfe,  which  inflidted  exquifite  tortures 
upon  any  who  attempted  his  life.  Wimmoi's  Memorials, 
vol.  III.  p.  194. 

thus 
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Ann.  1610.  thus  emancipate  his  prerogative  from  thofe  dero* 
gatory  reftraints. 

Affairs  of  While  James  dreamed  of  enjoying  an  abfolute 
power  in  England,  he  actually  exercifed  it  in 
ibme  meafure  at  this  time  in  Scotland.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  former  prohibition,  he  declared  the 
aflembly  of  the  clergy  unlawful,  profecuted  fome 
of  the  moil  forward  members  for  treafon,  and 
obtained  their  condemnation  *.  Other  members 
he  lent  for  up,  and  queftioned  f  them  before  hi» 
council,  concerning  the  extent  of  his  power. 
Not  meeting  with  Satisfactory  anfwers,  through 
the  fear  of  the  party,  he  made  it  a  pretence  to 
imprifon  them  ;  then  availing  himfelf  of  the  ter- 
ror of  thefe  proceedings,  he  erected  a  kind  of 
High-commiffion  court  in  Scotland,  and  fent 
for  the  archbimop  of  Glaigow,  and  two  other 
Scotch  prelates,  to   be  confecrated  by  Englifh 

*  This  was  effected  by  the  intrigue  and  illegal  manage- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  who  was  fent  down  to  Scot- 
land, as  James's  commiflioner  on  this  errand.  He  packed 
the  jury,  and,  by  the  force  of  promifes-  and  threats,  obtain- 
ed a  fentence  of  condemnation  from  the  judges.  Original 
Letters  by  Sir  Dwv.  Dalrympli,    1762,   p.   I,   &  feq* 

f  Thefe  are  the  queries :  Firft,  "  If  it  be  lawful  to  pray 
publicly  for  perfons  convicted  by  the  lawful  judge,  as  per- 
fons being  in  diilrefs,  and  afflicted  ?  Second,  Whether  I 
may  not,  being  a  Chriftian  king,  by  my  authority  royal, 
convccate,  prorogue,  and  defert,  for  juft  and  neceffary 
caufes,  known  to  myfelf,  any  affemblies  and  meetings  with- 
in my  dominions  ?  Third,  Whether  or  not  may  I,  by  my 
authority,  call  and  convene  before  me  and  my  council,  what- 
foever  perfon  or  perfons,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  for  what- 
foever  offences  committed  by  them,  in  whatfoever  place  in 
my  dominions;  and  if  I  may  not  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, and  give  fentence  therein  ?  And  farther,  Whether  or 
not  are  all  my  fubjects,  being  cited  to  anfwer  before  me  and 
my  council,  obliged  to  compear  and  acknowledge  me  of 
them  forjudges  in  thefe  offences  ?     Spot/wood,  fol.  ed.  1677. 

P-  497- 
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bifhops,  that  the  epifcopal  virtue  might  be  pre-  Ann-  l6l°* 
ferved  by  fucceffion  in   Scotland  ;  and  fuch  was 
his  prefcnt  authority  and  influence. in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  general  afTembly  was  induced  to 
fubmit  to  their  vifitation. 

Richard  Bancroft,  the  great  perfecutor  of  the 
Puritans,  died  foon  after.  He  had  carried  his 
violence  fuch  a  length,  that  the  number  of  fami- 
lies which  determined  to  feek  refuge  in  Virginia 
were  numerous  enough  to  caufe  a  jealoufy  of 
their  power  in  that  colony,  and  were  detained  in 
England  by  a  proclamation.  The  enormities  of 
the  High-commiflion  court,  that  grand  fphere  of 
regaj  and  ecclefiaflical  tyranny,  were  ftrongly 
urged  the  lad  parliament  *,  and  fome  concef- 
fions  demanded.  All  the  fatisfaclion  which 
could  be  obtained,  was  a  promife  of  a  better  re- 
gulation, though  it  was  well  known,  that  there 
could  be  little  hope  of  amendment,  while  the 
power  from  whence  the  enormities  flowed,  con- 
tinued unreftrained.  Bancroft  was  fucceeded  in 
the  archbifhopric  by  George  Abbot,  a  prelate  of 
fo  different  a  mould,  that  his  mild  and  laudable 
management  fubjected  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
high  party,  and  the  fufpicion  of  being  tainted 
with  puritanical  principles. 

*  A  bill,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  the  two 
firft  feffions  of  this  parliament,  again  paffed  the  lower  houfe, 
and  was  read  by  the  chancellor's  appointment  in  the  upper 
houfe.  It  was  entitled,  "  An  adl  for  reftraining  the  execu- 
tions of  canons  ecclefiaftieal,  not 'confirmed  by  parliament." 
Bancroft  advifed  the  King  to  prevent  fuch  a  bill  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote  ;  as  the  argument  urged  for  it  would  call  in  ,  ' 
qu^iHon  the  King's  fupremacy.  To  this,  therefore,  among 
other  caufes,  may  be  attributed  the  fudden  diffolution  of  the 
parliament.  The  prelate  accompanied  this  advice  witn  a 
fubfidy  extraordinary  granted  by  the  clergy.  Original  Let- 
ters by  Sir  David  Dalrjrnple,  p .  12. 

Vol.  I.  F  James, 
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Ann.  1610.  James,  who  idolized  his  imagined  powers  of 
controversy,  fet  a  defign  this  year  on  foot  to  erect 
a  college  for  the  improvement  of  that  kind  of 
learning  •,  he  gave  towards  it  all  the  timber  re- 
quifite  for  the  building,  and  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  to  enable  the  truflees  to  dig  a  trench 
out  of  the  river  Lea,  to  erect  water- works  to  fup- 
ply  the  city  of  London  with  water.  A  brief  was 
given  in  their  favor  to  collect  money  from  all  the 
parifhes  in  England.  Large  contributions  were 
made  by  many  of  the  clergy.  James  himfelf  laid 
the  firft  (tone  of  the  building,  and  Bancroft  was 
zealous  in  the  caufe.  Notwithstanding  thefe  pri- 
mary encouragements,  it  fell  afterwards  to  no- 
thing, through  a  jealoufy  of  the  people,  that  it 
would  prove  a  feminary  fubfervient  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  court,  and,  inflead  of  improving 
and  enlightening,  vitiate  the  morals  and  darken 
the  opinions  of  its  pupils. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Rife  of  Somerfet. — — Death  of  prince  Henry. - 

Marriage  oj  the  princefs  Elizabeth. Origin  of 

baronets. Parliament. Diffolution  of  the 

parliament.  —  —Overburfs  murder. Rife    of 

George  Villiers. Fall  of  Somerfet. 


Anno  16 1 1. 


F  the  peculiar  qualities  and  foibles  which 
the  character  of  James  had  difplayed  in  va- 
rious lights  to  his  Engliih  fubjects,  one  of  the 
moll  ftriking  remained  yet  in  obfcurity ;  but  an 
incident,  partly  defigned,  and  partly  accidental, 
exhibited  an  affection  as  violent  as  it  was  extra- 
ordinary. James,  though  of  a  very  partial  dif- 
pofition,  had  hitherto  extended  his  favors  almoft 

equally 
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equally  to  all  who  were  connected  with  him,  by  Ann«  l6l,« 
an  intimate  attendance  on  his  perfon,  or  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs. 

The  Scots,  who,  from  a  long  acquaintance, 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  failings,  knew 
that  he  could  not  always  reftrain  himfelf  from 
enjoying  the  pleafure  of  a  favorite,  and  had  often 
attempted  to  recomend  one  of  their  own  nation. 
The  Lord  Hays  at  length  fucceeded:  Robert 
Carr,  a  youth  of  a  beautiful  perfon  and  graceful  Rife  of  r0* 
air,  by  the  means  of  this  nobleman,  prefented  bcrtC*rr' 
the  fhield  to  the  King  at  a  tilting.  In  perform- 
ing his  office,  his  horfe  ftarted,  and  threw  him  ; 
the  fall  broke  his  leg;  extraordinary  emotions  of 
companion  feized  the  King  •,  the  lamed  youth 
was,  by  his  directions,  carried  into  his  own  pa- 
lace, attended  conftantly  by  his  own  phyficians, 
and  he  vifited  him  often  during  the  courfe  of  his 
confinement.  From  this  beginning  fprang  fuch 
an  ardent  affection,  and  current  of  favor,  that  on 
his  recovery  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber.  The  treafurer's  ftafF 
of  Scotland,  the  title  of  vifcount  Rochefter,  pri- 
vy-counfellor,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  follow- 
ed in  a  quick  fucceffion  ;  and  through  this  chan- 
nel flowed  all  preferments. 

The  whole  bufinefs  of  the  miniflry  at  this  time  Projects  to 
was  the  forming  projects  to  bring  in  requifiteraifemoney* 
fums  to  fupport  the  King's  extravagance.  A 
parcel  of  crown-lands  were  fet  up  to  fale,  but 
met  with  no  buyers,  from  the  precarioufnefs  of 
their  tenure.  The  city  of  London  was  tried  to 
no  purpofe  for  a  farther  loan  *.    Then  refuming 

*  The  King's  vain  endeavors  to  get  money  by  the  way  of 
loan,  appears  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  More  to  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood. 

F  2  "  A 
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Ann.  i6i2.the  crown-lands  lavifhly  granted,  pawning  thg 
jewels,  feizing  (on  various  pretences)  the  effects 
of  foreign  merchants,  engrofling  the  trade  of 
certain  commodities,  the  bringing  in  quo  war- 
ranto* againft  corporations  and  companies,  to  ob- 
lige them  to  fue  forth  the  renewal  of  their  writs, 
were  all  propofed  *  -,  but  they  were  rejected,  as 
either  incurring  danger,,  or  interfering  with  the 
intereft  of  the  favorites.  The  raifing  the  farms 
of  the  revenue,  felling  the  forefl  woods,  a  bene- 
volence, monopolies,  extorting  money  for  knight- 
hood, and  the  circulating  the  privy-feals  all  over 
England,  for  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  -f ,  were  the  only  ones  ventured  on. 

"  A  few  days  fince,  thirteen  of  the  beft-monied  men  of 
this  city,  to  whom  his  majefty  is  in  debt,  were  fent  for  to 
Whitehall ;  where  my  lord-treafurer  told  them,  their  intereft 
fhould  be  readily  paid  them ;  and  prayed  them  to  forbear 
their  principal  for  a  while  longer,  and  withal  to  lend  what 
more  they  could  furnilh,  upon  good  fecurity.  But  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  any  farther  loan,  nor  very  willing- 
ly to  forbear  that  which  is  already  out  of  their  hands,  any 
longer  than  needs  they  mull.  Since,  fome  of  the  Exchequer- 
officers  have  been  dealing  with  divers  citizens  in  particular, 
to  lend  upon  private  fecurity,  but  their  motions  had  very 
fmall  effects.  Here  is  now  four  thoufand  pounds  more  of 
crown-lands  fet  to  fale  ;  but  I  fee  no  undertakers  ready  to 
entertain  the  bargain  upon  fo  fhort  days  payment  as  are  re- 
quired ;  fo  think  my  lord  will  be  in  fome  pain  even  to  fur- 
niih  the  expence  of  the  approaching  feaft."  Winwood,  vol. 
III.  p.  239. 

*  Among  the  projectors  for  encreafing  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  without  the  affiftance  or  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment, Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  the  moft  forward.  He  feems 
to  be  certain  of  the  infallibility  of  a  fcheme  he  had  formed 
for  this  purpofe,  and  tells  James  in  a  letter  on  the  occafisn, 
"  That  if  any  of  the  particulars  fail,  it  would  be  rather 
from  want  of  workmanfhip  of  thofe  who  mould  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themfelves."  Cabala, 
fol.  1663,  p.  28, 

f  "  The  refolution  is  now  taken  to  fend  forth  the  privy- 
feals,  and  that  in  fo  great  a  number  and  meafure  as  to  draw 

two 
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The  Spanifh  match,  that  mine  from  whence  Anno  16*2. 
the  King  expected  to  fupply  all  his  wants,  and 
from  the  hope  of  which  he  had  diffolved  the  par- 
liament, was  now  entirely  at  an  end,  the  Engliih 
ambaffador  having  at  this  time  received  a  direct 
refufal  of  the  promifed  alliance.  This  refufal, 
whicri  James  little  expected,  was  given  with  the 
infulting  addition  of  an  offer  of  the  youngeft 
daughter  on  the  fame  flippery  foundation,  which 
had  fo  cruelly  deceived  his  expectation.  A 
double  alliance  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  was  now  thought  of,  and  foon  af- 
ter concluded,  obliged  the  Spaniard  to  difcover 
the  infincerity  of  his  intention. 

Neither  the  pleafures,  the  vexations,  nor  the 
buflnefs  of  his  ftation,  prevented  James  from  in- 
terfering in  fpeculative  points,  and  expofing  his 
pedantry  to  all  Europe,  Four  years  before  this 
he  had  written  a  treatife  *  againfl  the  pope's  pre- 

two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  if  they  (hall  be  accepted, 
whereof  it  is  doubted  fome  difficulty  will  be  made.  My 
lord- treafurer  is  to  deal  with  this  city,  Middlefex,  Hertford- 
ihire,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  court  of  Wards  \  and  every 
judge  with  fuch  officers  and  principal  pleaders  as  have  rela- 
tion unto  them :  Wales  mall  be  exempted,  but  no  (hire  of 
England.  I  fend  your  lordfliip  herewith  a  copy  of  the  privy- 
feal.  In  the  minute  of  his  majefty's  letter  to  the  lieutenants 
of  the  mires,  I  find  thefe  points  to  be  obferved :  That  his 
majefty  declareth  never  to  have  had  more  need  than  now  ; 
that  though  he  cannot  wholly  forbear  thofe  who  lent  the  lail 
loan,  yet  they  {hall  not  be  charged  with  fo  much  as  before 
by  a  third  part;  that  the  nobility  are  not  to  be  recherched, 
neither  yet  the  clergy,  who  for  their  temporal  livings  mail 
be  dealt  with  by  their  metropolitans,  and  as  for  their  fpiri- 
taal  livings,  they  are  much  lefs  than  his  majefty  could  wifh 
them."     Mr.    More    to   Sir    Ralph    Winwood.     Winded, 

vol.  ill.  p.  301. 

*  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  an  arifwer  to  this  treatife, 
charges  James  with  having  written  from  Scotland  a  letter  to 
pope  Clement  Vill.  recommending  the  bifaop  of  VaiiTon 
to  a  cardinal's  cap,  that  he  might  manage  his  affairs  at  the 

F  3  court 
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Anno  i6i2.tenfions  of  power  over  temporal  princes,  and  had 
ordered  his  ambafTaolors  to  prefent  it  at  their  fe- 
veral  courts  *\  This  year  Conradus  Vorftins, 
divinity  profeftbr  at  Leyden,  had  publifhed  a 
book  in  Holland  on  Armenian  principles,  and  con- 
trary to  the  common  received  tenets  of  free-will 
and  predeflination.  James  was  fo  inflamed  at  the 
Jierefy  -j-5  that  after  having  commented  on  the 

court  of  Rome,  James  denied  the  fact,  and  the  lord  Bal- 
merino,  his  fecretary,  had  the  compliance  in  a  public  trial 
to  take  it  upon  himfelf,  and  cnnfefs  he  had  furreptitioufly 
procured  his  hand  to  fuch  a  letter.  On  thefe  fuperficial 
grounds,  James  obtained  from  his  fubjects  a  degree  of  con- 
iidence  which  helped  to  introduce  epifcopacy  in  Scotland. 

This  treatifewas  called  u  A  Premonition  to  all  Chris- 
tian Princes."  Wooton,  the  ambaffador  at  Venice,  had 
fome  affu  ranees,  that  if  he  prefented  this  book  to  that  ftate 
at  his  firft  audienee,  it  would  be  VQr/  well  received,  the  re- 
public of  Venice  being  then  at  variance  with  the  pope. 
"Wooton  had  fuch  pofitive  orders  to  prefent  it  on  St.  James's 
day,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  advice.  Before  St. 
James's  day  came,' the  difference  was  made  up,  and  the 
anfwer  which  the  ambaffador  received  was,  that  the  republic 
©f  Venice  thanked  the  King  of  England  for  his  good  will, 
but  that  they  were  now  reconciled  to  the  pope,  and  there- 
fore were  refolved  not  to  admit  of  any  change  in  their  reli- 
gion, according  to  their  agreement  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
'  We  learn  from  Wilfon,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  plague  at 
London,  the  ceremony  of  James's  coronation  was  performed 
on  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Wdwoocfs  Memoirs,  170Q, 
p.  35,  &fsf.     Wilfon,  p.  5. 

f  James's  quarrel  with  Vorftius  was  a  perfonal  one :  he 
took  offence  at  the  ironical  manner  in  which  he  is  treated  in 
a  work  of  this  author.  Barnevelt,  the  republican,  patroniz- 
ed Vorilius,  and  prince  Maurice  oppofed  him  :  this  circum- 
flance  perhaps  irscreafed  the  monarch's  warmth.  Saliibury 
expatiates  on  his  matter's  zeal  in  thefe  terms :  "  Almighty 
God  (writes  he)  doth  know  the  zeal  which  ftirreth  the  King 
ap-ainft  that  man  (Vorftius)  fo  kindles  in  him  upon  every  ac- 
cident of  difcourfe,  as  we  have  all  reafon  to  blefs  God  in 
making  us  fubjecls  to  a  king,  who,  without  mixture  of 
glory  or  private  defign,  taketh  To  much  to  heart  the  injury 
which  is  done  to  the  BleiTed  Trinity."  Winwood,  vol.  III. 
p.  316. 

moft 
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inoft  offenfive  paiTages  in  the  book,  he  fent  an  Anno  1612 
exprefs  injunction  to  the  States  to  diicharge  and 
punifh  that  blafphemons  monfter,  as  he  called 
him  *.  The  States  paid  fo  little  regard  to  his 
opinion  or  commands,  that  Vorftius  was  acquit- 
ted with  honor,  and  continued  in  his  profefibr- 
fhip.  This  drew  from  Winwood,  James's  am- 
bafTador  at  the  Hague,  fo  threatening  aproteftf, 
that  it  terrified  his  mafter,  left  it  mould  draw  him 
into  the  inconveniencies  of  a  war,  and  fo  cooled 
his  refentment,  that  he  made  an  excufe  to  Sir 

*  James  makes  ufe  of  the  following  carious  argument  to 
the  States,  for  the  propriety  of  their  perfecuting  Vorftius  on 
a  matter  of  faith  : 

"  Finalement,  fa  majeftie  vous  exhorte  puifque  vous  avez 
prix  les  armes  pour  la  liberte  de  vos  confcience.,  &  ayes  tant 
pati  par  la  continuation  d'une  guerre  violence  &  fanguinaire 
1'efpace  de  quarante  annees  pour  la  profeffion  de  l'Evangile, 
eftants  venue  au  deftus  de  vos  miferes,  de  ne  permettre  pas, 
que  les  difciples  d'Arminius  fondent  fur  Pexemple  de  vos 
actions,  la  mauvaife  doftrine  qu'ils  trompetent  au  monde  de 
apofiafia  fanftorum"  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood's  fecond  remon- 
ftrance  in  the  afTembly  of  the  States- General  concerning 
Vorftius.     WinwootPs,  vol.  III.  p.  304,  &  Jeq. 

f  Sir  Ralph  Wimyood's  proteftation  in  the  afTembly  of 
the  States-General  concerning  Vorftius,  9  Dec.  161 1,  O.  S. 

"  De  ces  enormes  indignitez  commifes  contre  Peglife  de 
Dieu,  &  fa  perfonne,  en  preferant  la  prefence  de  V^orftius 
devant  fon  amide  &  alliance,  le  roi  mon  maitre  fe  tient  ob- 
liger  de  fe  refentyr  ft  reparation  n'en  foit  faifle,  &  ce  au 
plutoft;  ce  que  ne  peut  pas  etre  que  par  la  renvoy  de  Vor- 
ftius. Par  ies  manifeftes  qu'il  faira  imprimer  &  publier  au 
monde,  il  fera  paroiftre  de  qu'elle  haine  il  detefte  les  achi- 
efmes  &  hereftes  de  Vorftius,  &  tous  ceux  qui  les  maintien- 
nent,  favorifent,  &  fomentent, 

*?  C'eft  rn  a  charge  :  Vous  y  penfera  s'il  vous  plaift  ;  & 
croyrez,  que  Famine  &  alliance  du  roi  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne,  &  les  atheifmes  &  herefies  de  Conradus  Vorftius  ne 
font  nullement  compatible.  II  depend  de  vos  jugcment  d'en 
faire  choix  :  l'enceinte  des  Provinces  Unies  ne  pourront  pas 
comprendre  toutes  deux."     Win*wQod%  vol.  III.  p.  310. 

w  F  4  Noel 
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Anno  i6is.  Noel  Carron,  the  States'  ambaffador,  for  the  pe- 
tulance of  Winwood  *,  diiclaimed  the  intention 
of  carrying  the  affair  fo  high,  and  defcended  at 
laft  to  offer  to  be  contented  with  the  removal  of 
Vorftius  out  of  Leyden,  though  the  States 
mould  entertain  him  at  their  own  expence  in  any 
other  town  in  their  dominions.  James  had  been 
ib  fevere  in  his  proteftations  againft  Vorftius,  that 
he  had  thrown  out  infinuations  that  his  crime  de- 
lerved  the  utmoft  rigor  of  fecular  punifhment. 
.wt™«  Edward  Wightman,  and  Bartholomew  Legate, 
hercfy.  were  actually  burnt  in  England  by  his  warrant, 
after  having  been  convicted  of  erroneous  doctrine, 
and  canonically  condemned  by  Neal  bifnop  of 
Coventry,  and  King  bifhop  of  London  f. 
r>»ath  of  This  year  died  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  a 
H«nry.  youth  of  fo  forward  a  carriage,  that  he  was- 
thought  to  have  become  difagreeable  to  his  fa- 
ther, though  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 
an  indulgent  fondnefs  for  his  family,  and 
had  fhewn  great  marks  of  parental  affection 
for  this  fon.  The  Englifh,  who  were  extremely 
fond  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  from  fome  popular 
fentiments  he  had  highly  declared,  fancied  they 
had  received  a  great  lofs  in  his  premature  death; 
but  in  all  probability  the  crown  was  more  affect- 
ed in  this  refpect  than  the  people.  A  martial 
monarch  is  always  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a 
commonwealth.  Henry  much  affected  that  re- 
putation -,  and  this,  with  other  fuperficial  prince- 
ly virtues,  which  draw  on  the  efteem  of  the  inju- 
dicious populace,  would  have  been  great  impe- 

"  *  James  had  fome  intention  of  writing  to   juflify  himfelf 
on  this  point,  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  proceed- 
ing on  his  fervant   Winwood.     Winwood,  vol.  III.  p.  332. 
f  One  of  thefe  unhappy  people  was  lunatic  at  the  time  of 
h^s  condemnation. 

diments 
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ciiments  to  the  enlarged  plan  of  Liberty  which  AnuoaGia, 
took  place  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  The  people 
were  undoubtedly  inclined  to  favor  him,  from 
his  avowed  contrariety  to  his  father,  who  at 
prefent  had  incurred  fo  much  popular  odium,  as 
to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  fubjects, 
acceiTary  to  his  fon's  death. 

Henry's  deceafe  was  followed  by  the  marriage  Mamage  of 
of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  the  Eie&or  Palatine.  a^"£& 
It  was  celebrated  with  the  ufual  parade  of  the 
court  *.  The  only  remarkable  thing  immediate- 
ly attending  it,  was  the  abfurd  obfervation  of  that 
fuperftiCVous  age :  Elizabeth,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  ceremony,  was  elated  with  a  joy  which 
burfl  out  into  gefiures  which  bordered  upon 
laughter :  this  was  reckoned  the  foreboding  of 
her  future  misfortunes  ;  as  if  a  natural  caufe  for 
thele  expreffions  of  gladnefs  could  not  have  been 
properly  afcribed  to  a  virgin  of  fifteen,  who  was 
marrying  a  lover  (he  liked,  and  on  the  point  of 
being;  miftrefs  of  a  court.  , 

The  recent  fate  of  Arabella  Stewart  was  a  very  The  fate  of 
contrary  one  to  that  of  her  kinfwoman  Elizabeth,  g/^wlu! 
James,  to  whom  me  was  coufin-german,  had 
feized  on  her  pofTefTions,  and  reduced  her  to  a 
penfion.  The  unhappy  maiden,  tired  of  this  de- 
pendant ftate,  and  urged  by  youthful  inclination, 
entered  into  an  intrigue  with  Seymour,  grandfon 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  whom,  notwithstanding 
feveral  reprimands  from  the  high  powers,  fhe  pri- 
vately married.  Eoth  the  delinquents  were  feiz- 
ed on,  but  they  made  their  efcape,  one  on  board 

*  The  expence  of  the  nuptials  amounted  to  fifty  thoufjnd 
pounds.  This  princeis's  portion  was  forty  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  in  two  years;  her  jointure  was  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  and  her  pin-money  one  thoufa-nd  live  hun- 
dred pounds.     Rjmer,  vol.  XVI.  p,  733. 

of 
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Anno  i6iz.  0f  a  French  bark,  the  other  on  board  of  a  New- 
caftle  collier.  The  unhappy  Arabella  was  re- 
taken, and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  The  fa- 
tigue fhe  had  undergone,  the  feverity  of  her  treat* 
ment,  and  the  keennefs  of  her  diiappointment, 
had  fo  fatal  an  effecl:  upon  her  tender  conflitu- 
tion,  that  fhe  immediately  loll  her  fenfes,  and 
foon  after  her  life.  Her  hufband  did  not  venture 
to  return  to  his  country  till  after  her  death.  The 
jealoufy  which  the  nearnefs  of  Arabella's  confan- 
guinity  occafioned  to  the  crown,  was  the  un^ 
doubted,  nay  the  avowed,  caufe  of  her  melan- 
choly fate  *, 

The  refentment  which  the  Englifh  in  general 
conceived  againfl  the  prefent  infolence  of  the 
Scots  f ,  required  fome  facrirke  :  The  lord  San- 
quir,  a  Scotch  peer,  who  was  in  no  particular, 
favor  at  court,  and  had  been  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  a  fencing-mailer,  wras  for  this  reafon 
hanged,  without  hefitation. 

Death oF         Among  the  lories  which  James  fuflained  this 

ury*    year,  the  earl  of  Salifbury's  death  was  not  the 

leafl  confiderable.     This  miniiler  was   a  careful 

fervant,  and,  if  the  intereft  of  the  crown  is  to  be 

*  On  the  firlr.  news  of  the  flight  of  this  unhappy  pair,  let- 
ters had  been  difpatched  to  the  king  and  queen  of  France 
and  to  the  archduke,  requiring  them  to  deliver  them  up, 
if  they  fnould  land  on  their  territories.  The  countefs  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  had  given,  her  affiftance  towards  the  match, 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  ;  and  the  earl  her  hufband  to  his 
own  houfe.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  difplayed  his  genius  in 
aggravating  the  fuppofed  crimes  of  all  who  were  concerned 
in  this  trivial  matter. 

f  Many  duels  were  fought  between  the  individuals  of  the 
two  nations.  One  of  the  Scotch  court-domeftics  had  offered 
a  grofs  affront  to  a  bencher  at  Gray^s  Inn.  Another  had 
beaten  Philip  Herbert,  younger  brother  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  for  his  pufillanimi- 
ty  in  not  refenting  the  affront. 

confidered 
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confidered  in  contradiftindtion  to  that  of  theAna.i6i*. 
people,  a  faithful  one ;  his  abilities  as  a  ftatef- 
man  were  not  defpicable  ;  his  qualities  as  a  cour- 
tier were  fawning  and  pernicious,  but  they  are 
too  common  to  that  ftation  to  be  worthy  any  far- 
ther remark.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  miniftry 
by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  favorite  Rochefier, 
both  men  of  mean  capacities.  The  latter  was 
foon  after  created  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  enjoyed 
fo  much  of  James's  affection,  that  he  faid  openly 
in  his  council,  that  he  took  more  delight  in  Ro- 
shelter's  company  than  in  any  man's  living. 

The  difficulty  of  railing  money  ftill  increafmg5  origin  of 
a  project  whieh  had  been  formed  by  Salisbury 
was  now  carried  into  execution  *.  An  hereditary 
rank,  which  fhould  take  place  after  a  baron's 
youngeft  fon,  and  dignified  by  the  title  of  Baro- 
net, was  purchafed  from  the  crown,  at  the  price 
,a  thoufand  pounds  -j-.  An  inferior  order  to  them, 
with  the  title  of  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the 
price  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  dignities  of 
baron,  vifcount,  and  earl,  were  fixed  refpective- 
ly  at  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 

*  A  commiflion  was  given  to  Sir  Julius  Csefar,  Sir  Thomas 
parry,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Sotherton,  Sir  George 
Cary,  Sir  George  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Cope,  and  others,  to 
devife  and  project  the  beft  means  to  get  money. 

At  this  time,  James  made  offer  of  a  large  parcel  of  plate, 
pawned  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  States- General,  in  1587, 
and  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  to  be  redeemed; 
threatening,  that  if  it  was  not,  he  would  melt  it  down. 
JVinnvood,  vol.  III.  p.  385,  tSf  feq. 

f  Each  knight  was  to  maintain  thirty  foot-foldlers  in 
Ireland  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  eight-pence  a-day, 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  one  year,  upon  palling  the  patent. 
The  whole  fum  which  was  raifed  upon  thefe  baronets  was 
pne  thoufand  ninety-five  pounds,  as  a  compofition  for  their 
maintaining  the  foldiers  in  Ulfter.  Baker's  Chronicle,  1679* 
p.  416.     Qutbrie,  vol.  III.  p.  704. 

The 
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Anno  1613.  The  Star-charpber  alfo  took  every  pretext  to 
condemn  to  exceflive  fines,  for  the  King's  ufe, 
thole  who  were  cited  before  them. 

Ireland  had,  in  this  reign,  been  totally  fub- 
jecled  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  England.  James 
granted  to  the  city  of  London  the  liberty  of 
planting  a  colony  iri  Ulfter:  and  this  year  the  ci- 
vil government  of  the  plantation  was  new  regu- 
lated, and  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  fortified. 
The  abfurJ  cuilom  of  duelling  had  been  import- 
ed into  this  country  from  France  %  there  it  had 
taken  its  rife  and  growth,  under  that  romantic 
prince,  Henry  the  Fourth  :  He  had  in  fome  re- 
ipecl:  been  the  occafion  of  the  ignominious  fate  of 
the  lord  Sanquir,  by  aiking  him,  with  an  air 
which  was  conftrued  by  the  unhappy  nobleman 
iignificant,  "  Whether  the  fencing-mafter  (whom 
he  afterwards  on  this  hint  murdered,  and  who 
had  put  out  his  eye  in  a  fencing-bout)  was  yet  a- 
live  r* 

Four  able  men  were  at  this  time  at  the  head  of 
the  law  :  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton. 
This  laft  had  diitinguifhed  himfelf  very  eminent- 
ly in  an  oppofition  to  the  large  grant  which  was 
given  to  the  crown  in  the  third  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Francis  Bacon,  on  his  entering  into 
the  office  of  folicitor-general,  profecuted  Priefb 
and  Wright,  two  duellifh  -9  he  made  a  fpeech  in 
the  Star  chamber  on  the  occafion,  which  was 
much  admired  ;  but  the  objects  were  of  too  mean 
condition  to  ftrike  an  important  example. 
Duelling  was  not  the  only  flagrant  diforder  which 
had  crept  into  the  commonwealth  :  The  exceflive 
love  of  pleafure  which  poiTerTed  the  court  infect- 
ed all  ranks  of  men :  every  night  produced 
mafks,    in   which  people    of  fortune  engaged  ; 

id  lends , 
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idlenefs,  expencc,  and  pleafure,  took  place  of  Anno  1613. 
induftry,  frugality,  fimplicity,  and  learning. 
Nor  was  the  evil  partially  extended  :  Spacious 
buildings  were  erected  for  exhibiting  theatrical 
performances  *  to  the  multitude  •,  and  thefe 
(hews,  which  carry  in  them  a  poifon  fubverfive 
of  the  virtues  on  which  the  welfare  of  large  fo- 
cieties  is  founded,  became  the  idols  of  the 
people. 

The  filial  piety  of  James,  which  had  lain  long  The  body  of 
dormant,  now  for  the  firft  time  exerted  itfelf  to  ^ZZ™ 
action.     The  body  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  moved, 
was  removed  at  his  expence  from  Peterborough 
to  Weflminfrer,  and  a  tomb  with  many  pompous 
infcriptions  erected. 

Among  the  regulations  enacted  this  year  in  the 
councils  of  Scotland,  the  following  one  carries 
with  it  too  much  of  the  difpofition  and  turn  of 
thinking  of  the  monarch  to  be  omitted  :  The 
counfellors,  to  keep  their  perfons  and  places  in 
great  refpect,  were  commanded  to  side  in  the  spotfwood, 
itreets,  either  with  foot-cloths  or  in  coaches, 
but  never  to  be  feen  on  foot. 

The  court,  notwithstanding  the  large  fums  it 
had  exacted  on  various  pretences,  was  at  length 
driven  into  the  necefllty  of  parliamentary  refources. 
A  public  lottery,  the  firft  of  its  kind  in  England, 
afforded  a  fmall  delay  ^  but  the  invention  of  the 
miniftry  being  drained  as  empty  as  the  Exche- 
quer, a  parliament  was  called  for  the  fifth  of  Parliament 
April,   1614.     It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  Anno  16 14, 

*  Thefe  were  deftruftive  to  the  religious  fentiments  as 
well  as  the  morals  of  the  vulgar.  A  ftatute  was  enacted  in 
the  third  year  of  James's  reign,  for  preventing  and  avoiding 
the  great  abufe  of  the  holy  name  of  God  in  ftage-plays, 
interludes,  may-games,  Slews,  and  fuch-like.  Fide  Statutes 
at  Large, 

laft 
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A»».  *6h*  Ian:  parliament  had  been  a  very  refra&ory  one  i 
The  prefent  miniftry  flattered  their  mailer,  from 
the  boafted  management  of  elections,  that  a 
contrary  fpirit  would  certainly  prevail  in  this* 
It  was  from  fuch  afTurances  that  James  aiTented 
to  the  trial,  and  affumed  fo  much  as  to  demand 
contribution  without  bargain  -}  and  to  declare  he 
would  rather  lofe  his  life,  than  the  honors  and 
flowers  of  his  crown  *.  The  firft  builnefs  which 
the  parliament  entered  on,  was  the  fettlement  of 
the  fucceffion  on  the  iffue  of  Elizabeth,  in  de- 
fault of  the  male  line  -)-.  After  this,  both  hou fes 
were  fummoned  into  the  royal  prefence  at  the 
Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall  y  where  the  mo- 
Fart,  mat.   Barch,  after  fome  excufes  and  protections  up- 

„  *  The  following,  which  is  the  exordium  to  the  fpeech  he 

made  at  the  opening  of  the  feffion,  is  in  too  peculiar  a  ityle 
to  be  omitted  by  an  hiftonan.  ' 

"  It  is  the  fayeing  of  the  wyfefte  king  that  evere  was,  that 
the  harte  of  kings  weare  infcrutable  ;  but  in  the  laft  parlia- 
ment, I  mufte  calle  to  your  remembrance  the  comparrifone 
I  ufed,  whearin  I  prefented  myfelfe  unto  you  as  a  mirrore, 
whearin  you  mighte  cleerlye  fee  the  integretye  of  my  purpos 
for  lenghteninge  that  parliament  for  the  generrall  good  an<f 
benefyte  of  the  commonwelthe ;  but  as  1  then  fayd  of  the 
nature  of  a  mirrore,  that  it  mighte  be  defyled  by  the  eyes 
of  the  behoulderes,  fo  did  fome  of  the  lowere  houfe  looke 
upon  me  with  pointed  eyes,  and,  as  I  may  fay e,  defTyled  my 
mirrore.  I  canne  fay  no  more  ncwe  than  I  did  then,  but  to 
ofFere  you  the  fame  mirrore,  to  look  to,  proteftyng,  as  I 
fhall  anfwere  it  to  Almyghty  God,  that  my  integretye  is 
like  the  whitnefs  of  my  roabe,  my  purety  like  the  mettle  of 
golde  in  my  crown,  my  firmnefs  and  clearnefs  like  the  pre- 
vious (tones  I  weare,  and  my  afFeftyones  naturalle,  like  the 
rednefs  of  my  harte."     Path  Hifi.  vol.  V.  p.  2j$. 

f  This  fettlement,  which  was  in  confequence  of  a  demand 
of  the  King,  and  the  recognition- bill  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  are  two  of  the  remarkable  inftances  which  {hew  that 
the  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  is  not  ab- 
folute  ;  and  that  fuch  a  monarchical  claim  is  founded  on  the 
riegleci  of  afTerting  the  right  of  affent,  and  not  on  any  clear- 
ly-proved principles  in  the  conftitmion. 

on 
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on  the  abufes  of  the  government,  recommended  Ann.  1614, 
to  them,  with  earneftnefs,  concord  with  the 
crown,  and  unanimity  in  granting  a  fupply  *. 
Notwithstanding  the  cautious  endeavors  of  the 
miniftry,  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  members 
were  not  of  the  proper  flamp  to  ferve  the  court 
purpofes.  The  oppofition  carried  a  motion  a- 
gainft  the  attorney-general's  ferving  as  a  member 
of  the  houfe  of  Commons.  In  the  debates  on 
this  fubjecl:,  Sir  Roger  Owen  fhewed,  that  no  at- 
torney-general was  everchofen ;  nor,  anciently,  any 
privy-counfellor  \  nor  any  who  took  livery  of  the 
King.  The  precedent  he  quoted  for  this  was  in  the 
feventh  year  of  Richard  II.  when  a  knight  banneret 
Was  rejected  on  this  account.  It  was  refolved  on  the 
queftion,  that  the  attorney-general  mould  remain 
in  the  houfe  for  this  parliament,  but  that  he 
fhould  never  ferve  for  the  future.  James  had 
condefcended  to  folicit  the  houfe,  that  the  attor- 
ney-general might  keep  his  feat  this  parliament. 
The  courtiers  exhaufted  their  arguments  for  a 
fpeedy  fupply  ;  but  it  was  determined  that  a  re- 
drefs  of  grievances  fhould  precede  it.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  preparing  lifts  of  all  the 
national  complaints.  The  indulgence  to  the 
Papifts,  and  fevere  treatment  of  the  non-confor- 
mifts,  were  vehemently  complained  of.     A  bill 

*  The  arguments  he  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  were  as 
follow ;  "  That  as  the  lafte  parliaments  begane  with 
trouble  and  contenfhone,  and  ended  fo,  fo  this  maye  begine 
with  alacritye  and  love,  and  conclude  fo  lykewife ;  whaer 
fafty  lhall  be  abroade,  and  love  at  home,  and  all  afperfiiones 
and  rumores  of  difcontente  betweene  me  and  my  people  (hall 
be  taken  awaye,  and  wee  maye  fynge  togethere,  Ecce  !  quam 
6onum&  jucundum.  And  when  you  fhall  retwrne  to  your 
contraye,  you  fhall  have  prayfes,  and  be  approved  in  the 
choyfe  made  of  you,  that  you  have  given  contente  to  your 
King."     Pari  Hiji,  vol.  V.  p.  285. 

wa^ 
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Ana-.  1614.  was  prepared  for  preventing  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions on  merchants,  and  the  debate  on  it  proceed- 
ed with  becoming  warmth.  In  aqueftion,  whether 
the  King  had  a  right  of  impofing  taxes,,  it  was 
unanimously  carried  in  the  negative  \  notwiths- 
tanding the  corruption  of  the  judges  had  given 
it  againil  the  people.  Certain  patentees  for  mo- 
nopolies were  ordered  to  furrender  their  patents. 
Sir  Thomas  Parry,  one  of  the  creatures  of  the 
court,  who  had  been  the  moil  bufy  in  managing 
elections,  was  expelled  the  houfe  *.  The  King 
had  fent  to  defire  that  Sir  Thomas's  punifhment 
might  be  left  to  him,  with  a  promife  that  it 
iriould  be  more  fevere  than  the  Commons  them- 
ielves  would  inflict.  This  requeft  was  not  grant* 
ed.  Orders  were  ifTued  for  the  officers  of  peace 
for  London  and  Middlefex  to  bring  in  the  letters 
they  had  received  in  favor  of  Popifh  recufants. 
Debates.  In  a   renewed  debate  concerning  impofitions, 

jourrn  s,  gjr  p[enry  Wootton  (who  had  been  employed  as 
493.  '  P'  ambaffador  to  Venice)  and  Winwood  (the  pre- 
fent  fecretary  of  ftate)  attempted  to  prove,  that 
all  hereditary  princes  had  a  right  to  impofe  taxes* 
though  elective  ones  had  not ;  and  inftanced  the 
princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  with  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  :  particularly  Henry  IV. 
raifing  fourteen  million  eight  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  by  an  impofition  on  fait  only.  Thefe 
abfurd  comparifons  between  princes  whofe  powers 
and  prerogatives  were  different,  according  to  the 
different  limitations  of  their  refpective  govern- 
ments, were  ridiculed  by  the  houfe.  Sir  Roger 
Gwen    advanced,    "  That    the  impofition  laid 

*  Warm  arguments  were  urged  againft  this  bufinefs  of 
undertaking.  Sir  Roger  Owen  aflerted,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  articles  for  depofing  Richard  II. 

by 
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by  the  French  king  was  an  ufurpation,  and  con-  Anno  l6l4- 
trary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  France  -,  that 
the  dukedoms  of  Florence  and  Milan  were  mere 
tyrannies. "     Sir  Thomas   Roe,    "  That  if  the 
kings  of  Spain  had   fuch  a  power,  they   had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  cortes,  or  parliaments."     Sir 
Edwyn  Sandys  obferved,  "  That  the  courtiers' 
arguments    made    againft   themfelves,  fince  the 
French  king  had  railed  fo  immenfe  a  fum  on  his 
fubjecls  from  fuch  an  afTumed  power;  that  the 
kings  of  France,    and  the  reft  of  the   impofing 
princes,  do  alio    make   laws,  which    in  a   fhort 
time  will  bring  all  things  to   a  tyrannical  courfe 
and  confuiion,  both  to  prince   and  people  :  wit* 
nefs  the  death  of  the  laft  great  impofing  prince.'* 
In  anfwer  to  the  diftincfion  between  an  elective 
and  an  hereditary  prince,  he  maintained,  "  That 
all  kings  were  originally  elected,  except  fuch  as 
came  in  by  the  fword  ;  whom,  for  that   reafon, 
it  was  lawful    to  expel  by  the  fword,  whenever 
the  people    had  the  power  to  do  it  V     A  de- 

*  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  had  exprefTed  his  refentment  of  this 
ufurpation  with  great  vigor  and  fpirit,  when  the  fubjedl  of 
impoiitions  was  firil  argued  in  the  houfe. 

'f  Some  other  princes,  he  faid,  had  impofed,  but  never 
claimed,  any  right;  now,  the  King  had  claimed  it  in  open 
parliament:  they  upon  four  or  five  ;  this  King  upon  fo  many 
hundreds :  they  but  for  a  few  months,  and,  at  the  prayer  of 
the  Commons  in  parliament,  put  down  ;  here  made  perpe* 
Jual  by  letters  patent.  That  this  liberty  of  impofing  trenches 
on  the  foundation  of  all  our  interefls,  maketh  us  bondmen, 
giveth  ufe  but  no  propriety  ;  the  King  may  by  the  fame  rea- 
fons  make  laws  without  parliaments." 

It  appears  by  the  Journals,  that  James,  after  obtaining  the 
judgment  of  the  Exchequer,  had  publifhed  certain  fettled  ar- 
bitrary rates  and  imports  upon  goods,  for  himfelf  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  The  Commons  faid,  that  this  was  ftrange, 
becaufe  no  proclamation  bound  longer  than  the  King's  life  ; 
that  the  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  was  erroneous  and  un- 

Vol.  I.  G  coniiituticnal 
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Anno  1614.  mand  was  made  for  a  conference  with  the  Lords* 
concerning  a  remonflrance  againft  the  King's 
impoiing  taxes  without  the  confent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Commons  difplayed  an  admirable 
fkill,  aptnefs,  and  judgment,  in  drawing  up  the 
heads  on  which  they  were  to  proceed.  The 
Lords  fhewed  themfelves  extremely  jealous  of  fo 
ipirited  an  exertion,  and  refufed  their  confentto 
a  conference.  This  brought  on  a  complaint 
■againft  Richard  Neile  -f,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who, 
in  an  advice  to  the  Lords  not  to  agree  with  the 
requeft  of  the  Commons,  had  affirmed,  the  mat- 
ter on  which  the  conference  was  defired  ftruck 
not  only  at  the  branch,  but  at  the  root  of  the 
prerogative  -,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  confer  on  it  \  and  that  he  doubted 
not  but  there  would  proceed  fome  undutiful  and 
feditious  fpeeches  from  the  committees  of  that 
houle,  which  it  would  be  unfit  for  them  to  hear. 

conftitutional;  and  that  the  matter  was  above  all  judgment, 
but  that  of  parliament.     Journals,  vol.  I.  p.  472,  481,  fcf 

Jetl' 

*  Sir  Roger  Owen,  who  was  appointed  to  open  the  con- 
ference, was  directed  to  make  the  following  obfervation : 
That  the  King,  in  anfvverto  the  laft  petition  of  the  Commons 
on  this  head,  had  referred  them  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
yet  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  to  multiply  impofition-s* 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.  481. 

f  Theibllowing  is  an  anecdote  which  will  ferve  to  illa- 
ftrate  the  character  of  this  prelate. 

Niele,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win- 
cheiier,  being  at  dinner  with  the  King  in  public,  James  in 
this  fituation  had  the  imprudence  to  propofe  aloud  this  que- 
iiion,  "  Whether  he  might  not  take  his  fubje&s'  money 
without  confent  of  parliament  ?"  The  fycophant  Neile  re- 
plied, "  God  forbid  you  mould  not,  for  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  noitrils,"  Andrews  declined  anfwering,  and  faid, 
*'  He  was  not  fkiiled  in  parliamentary  cafes."  On  the 
King's  urging  him,  he  replied  pleafantly,  "  I  think  your 
majeily  has  an  undoubted  right  to  my  brother  Niele's  mo- 
ney. "'    Life  of  Andrews,  Br/bep  of  'Wmcbefier. 

Many 
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Many  expoftulations  pafifed  between  the  two Anm)l614, 
houfes  on  this  fubjedt*  :  The  Commons  refufed 
to  proceed  on  any  bufinefs  till  they  had  received 
full  fatisfaction,  which  occafioned  an  angry  mef- 
fage  from  the  King,  threatening  to  diffolve  them 
if  they  did  not  proceed  on  the  bufinefs  of  fup- 
plyj-.  Papers  of  arbitrary  projects  to  govern 
without  parliaments  were  every  night  flung  about 
the  ftreets.  Neither  did  thefe  covered  or  open 
threats  deter  the  commons  from  keeping  firm  to 
their  refolution.    The  King  finding  that  it  was 

*  In  the  debates  of  the  lower  hoafe,  it  was  propofed  to 
pafs  a  bill  to  feize  his  biihopric  for  feven  years  towards  a 
fupply.  Many  members  teftiiied  their  concern  that  the 
King  lhould  be  befet  with  fiich  parafites. '  Mr.  Alford  was 
for  carrying  their  complaint  to  the  King.  Sir  Jerome  Hor- 
{cy  faid,  That  they  had  had  continual  interruption  all  this 
parliament;  that  this  bone  amongft  the  reft  was  thrown  in 
by  a  devil,  if  a  bifhop  might  be  a  devil ;  he  wifhed  a  fele£t 
committee  might  be  nominated  to  confider  of  an  immediate 
meffage  to  the  King.  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  juftly  obferved, 
That  to  go  immediately  to  the  King  would  wrong  the  liber- 
ties of  the  upper  houfe.  The  Commons  were  determined  by 
the  judicious  arguments  urged  by  this  member.  It  was  or- 
dered, on  the  queftion,  that  there  lhould  be  a  cefTation  of 
all  bufinefs,  but  proceedings  on  the  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  till 
an  anfwer  lhould  come  from  the  Lords  concerning  that  mat- 
ter.  The  next  day  the  houfe  received  an  admonitory  letter 
from  the  King,  to  defift  from  their  refolution.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  fome  fevere  refolution  againft  mif- 
informers,  when  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  difcovered  that  the  King  had  been  fhewn  the  order  by 
the  fpeaker,  who  received  a  fevere  reprimand  from  the  houfe, 
for  his  unparliamentary  proceeding.  The  anger  of  the 
Commons  againft  this  offending  prelate  was  heightened  by 
James's  meddling  in  the  matter;  and,  though  they  received 
a  foftening  propofal  from  the  Lords,  they  adhered  to  their 
refolution  of  obliging  the  biihop  to  anfwer  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  Commons.     Journals,   vol.  L  p    496,   &  feq. 

f  On  an  enquiry  into  the  King's  neceffities  it  was  found, 
that  he  was  already  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
in  debt,  and  that  upwards  of  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds 
went  yearly  in  pennons. 

G  2  impoflible- 
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A1M01614.  impofiible  to  obtain  a  fupply,  without  remitting 
fome  of  his  high  pretenfions,  and  fearing  for 
his  creatures,  mould  the  parliament  continue  to 

Diflbiution  fit,  difiblved  them  on  the  feventh  of  June,  be- 

mentrlia"  *ore  one  ftatute  was  enacted.  In  this  parliament 
rhe  oppoficion  had  fallen  very  violently  upon  the 
new-created  titles,  on  the  lottery,  on  the  admif- 
fion  of  Papifts  to  offices  and  honors,  and  on  the 
many  proposals  which  had  been  made  to  marry 
the  King's  Ton  to  a  Popifh  princefs.  Neither  did 
the  increafing  growth  of  luxury,  which  had  been 
too  fuccefsfully  propagated  by  the  example  of 
the  court,  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  patriot  mem- 
bers :  A  bill  againfl  gold,  filver,  gilding,  &c. 
was  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  received  with 
approbation.  It  was  pleaded,  that  this  fumptu- 
ary  law  was  confonant  to  the  ordinances  of  God 
and  nature ;  that  vain  expence  in  apparel,  and 
other  kinds  of  mew,  was  the  caufe  of  the  want 

journals  of  0f  hofpitality  :  and,  to  convince  the  houfe  of  the 
enormous  height  this  defpicable  vice  had  arifen 
to  in  that  centre  of  extravagance  and  folly,  the 
court,  an  example  was  brought  of  a  great  cour- 
tier having  expended  eighteen  pounds  a-year  upon 
fhoe-ftrings.  James  was  fo  injudicious  as  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  leading  members ; 
and  feveral  of  them  were  thrown  into  prifon  : 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford, 
'     was  one  of  thefe  fufferers  *.    A  benevolence  was 

*  This  member -had  expreiTed  his  difapprobation  of  the 
meafures  of  the  court,  in  a  manner  improper  and  intempe- 
rate ;  he  applied  the  two  following  verfes  from  the  prophet 
Daniel  to  the  late  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England  ; 
*<  Then  (hall  fiand  up  in  his  eftate  a  raifer  of  taxes  in  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom;  but  within  a  few  days  he  mall  be  de- 
ftroyed,  neither  in  anger,  nor  in  battle.  And  in  his  ercate 
fhall  Hand  up  a  vile  perfon,  to  whom  they  fhall  not  give  the 
honor  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  fhall  come  in  peaceably,  and. 

obtaia 
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demanded  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  ;  but  it  met Anno  l6f4- 
with   fuch   a   firm  fpirit  of  oppofition   from   all 
ranks  of  men,  that  it  aniwered  very  indifferently 
the  purpofes  of  the  court. 

The  king  of  Denmark  paid  his  brother-in- 
law  another  vifit,  and  diffipation  continued  ffrong- 
ly  to  prevail.  Whilft  this  monarch  was  in  Eng- 
land, a  court-cabal  began  to  threaten  the  fortune 
of  tht  favorite  Somerfet  •,  a  man  who  differed  in 
no  refpect  from  the  common  herd,  excepting  in 
the  degree  xof  his  vices,  which  had  attained  an 
enormous  height  from  the  pampering  of  a  luxu- 
rious court.  A  vicioufnefs  which  had  no  balance 
from  fen fe,  experience,  or  judgment,  drove  hina 
into  exceffes  which  at  length  afforded  his  ene- 
mies a  full  opportunity  to  effecl;  his  ruin. 

The  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  to  the  Anno  1615. 
earl  of  Suffolk,  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
court ;  though  married  while  yet  a  child  to  the 
earl  of  Effex,  me  now  conceived  a  violent  affec- 
tion for  the  favorite.  The  charms  of  their  per- 
fons,  the  equality  of  their  understandings,  the 
famenefs  of  their  vices,  loon  produced  a  recipro- 
cal paffion,  which  they  indulged  without  referve. 
The  earl  of  Effex  was  yet  on  his  travels,  but  re- 
turned foon  after  the  commerce  began.  He  be- 
came one  of  Lady  Frances's  admirers,  and  preffed 
for  the  poffeffion  of  his  privileges.  She,  attach- 
ed to  the  glittering  fortune  of  her  paramour,  re- 
fufed ;  not  without  hope5  by  the  means  of  fuch 
a  conduct,  to  regain  her  freedom.  Effex,  in- 
ftead  of  attaining  the  accomplifhment  of  his  ex- 
pected happineis,  found  a  coldnefs,  oppofition, 
and  referve,  which  forbad  all    hopes  of  enjoy- 

obtain    the   kingdom   by   flatteries."      Journals,  vol.  I.  p, 
493- 

G  3  ment. 
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Anno  1615.  menti     The  two  lovers  began  to  conceive  aflur- 

ances  of  carrying  their  moil  fanguine  wifhes  into 
execution  ;  and  a  procefs  was  commenced  by  the 
countefs  againft   her  hufband  for  infufficiency. 
James,  who  condefcended  to  be  a  party   in   all 
the  intrigues  of  his  favorites,  interelled  himfelf 
fo  warmly  in   the  affair,  that  a  divorce  was  ob- 
tained on  this  plea  *,  though  Abbot,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  had  declared  very  ftrongly  againft 
StateTrrais.  it.     The  divorce  was  followed  by  the   marriage 
of  lady  Frances  and  the  vifcount ;  and  kept  with 
fuch  orientation  by  the   court,  that  the  city  of 
London   complimented  them   with  an  invitation 
to  dinner.     The  bridegroom  was  made  on  this 
occafion  earl  of  Somerfet. 
Overbuys       Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  fome  abili- 
Border.      tjeSj  w^0  fafi  devoted  his  talents  to  the  fortune 
cf  Somerfet,  had  been  the  friend,  the  advifer,  and 
the  manager  of  all   his  bnfinefs,  depending  on 
the  freedom  and  facrednefs  of  fuch  a  connection, 
exclaimed  ftrongly  to  him  againft  the  folly  and 
infamy  of  the  match.     Somerfet  had  the  weak- 
nefs  to  tell   his  miftrefs ;  Overbury,  from  that 

*  Jame6  was  prefent  at  the  trial,  and  urged  many  argu- 
ments to  the  archbifhop  in  favor  of  the  divorce.  The  good 
prelate,  notwithstanding  the  King's  vehemence,  diffented 
From  the  judgment  which  was  given.  The  earl  of  South-? 
ampton  writes  thus  of  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood  ;  "  Of  the 
nullity  I  fee  you  have  heard  as  much  as  I  can  write;  by 
which  you  may  difcern  the  power  of  a  King  with  judges; 
for  of  thofe  who  are  now  for  it,  I  knew  fome  of  them  when 
I  was  in  England  were  vehemently  againft  it,  as  the  bifhops 
*  M-ile.  of  Ely  *  and  Coventry  f.  For  the  bufinefs  itfelf,  I  protefl 
f  Andrews.  I  fhall  be  glad,  if  it  may  lawfully,  that  it  may  go  forward  5 
though  of  late  I  have  been  fearful  of  the  confequence,  and 
have  had  my  fears  increafed  by  the  Jail  letters  which  came 
to  me;  but  howfoever,  the  manner  of  interpoiing  gives  me 
no  caufe  cf  contentment."  State  Trials,  vol.  I.  p.  22$. 
ip  jef.     WiniuGcd,  vol.  III.  p.  475. 

hour3 
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hour,  was  doomed  to  deftruction  *,  and,  on  the  Anno  l6l5, 
firft  trivial  pretence    which   offered,  flung  into 
prifon.     In  this  ftate,  rage  and  defpair  drew  from 
him  fome  indifcreet  threatenings,  which  alarmed 
the  fears  of  Somerfet.     He   was  confcious  that 
Overbury  was  a  formidable  enemy,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fecrets  he  had  been  entrufted  with. 
Self-prefervation  concurred  with  refentmentj  the 
murder  of  Overbury  was  determined   and  per-, 
petrated.    The  means  was  an  envenomed  glifter  ; 
but   not  till   after   his    conftitution  had   refilled 
poifon,  adminiftered  to  him  in  various  kinds  of 
food.     The  unwholefome  viands  which  had  been 
given  to  this  unhappy  man  fhewed  their  effects 
ftrongly  upon  his  carcafe  :  the  excufe  given  for 
his  immediate  burial,  without  infpeclion,  was  the 
foulnefs   of  his   body,  which,  it  was    alledged, 
proceeded   from  an  intemperate  life :  And  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  uncle  to  the  countefs,  who 
was  privy  to  the  murder,  mentioned  in  a  letter  to 
this  purpofe  ;  "  That  God  was  gracious  in  cut- 
ting off  evil  inftruments  before  their  time." 

Winwood,  the  fecretary,  obtained  the  know- 
ledge of  this  dark  tranfaction  from  the  apothe- 
cary's boy,  whofe  fhop  had  fupplied  the  poifon. 
The  fecret  of  Overbury's  murder  was  now  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  cabal,  who  dealt  it  aboiu  fo 
freely,  that  it  became  the  topic  of  converfation 
in  all  companies.  James  began  to  waver  in  hisR.feofv.^ 
affections  •,  he  had  caft  a  longing  eye  towards  the  Hers. 
captivating  attractions  of  George  Villiers  ;  but, 
either  afhamed  of;  his  levity,  or  fond  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  diffimulation,  he  affected .  a 

*  This  unhappy  victim  had  been  the  encourager  of  the 
amour  whilft  it  carried  only  the  face  of  gallantry.  He  was 
not  fo  fqueamifh  as  to  be  ftartled  at  vice,  though  his  fenie 
&nd  experience  made  him  reject  folly. 

G  4  more 
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Anno  1615  more  than  ufual  regard  to  Somerfet.  His  real 
inclinations  did  not  efcape  the  penetration  of 
Abbot,  who  preiTed  the  queen  to  recommend 
the  favored  Villiers.  She,  out  of  hatred  to  So- 
merfet, at  length  complied,  though  unwillingly. 
The'reafon  of  her  unwillingnefs  exhibits  a  re- 
markable trait  of  James's  character  :  "  My  lord, 
faid  fhe  to  the  archbifhop,  you  and  the  reft  of 
1  you  know  not  what  you  do  -,  1  know  your  mailer 
better  than  you  all  •,  for  if  this  young  man  be 
once  brought  in,  the  fir  ft  perfon  whom  he  will 
plague  muft  be  you  who  labor  for  him  -,  yea,  I 
mall  have  my  part  alfo  ;  the  King  will  teach  him 
Rufc worth, t0  clefpife  and  hardly  intreat  us  all,  that  he  may 
p  456>  ed'  feem  to  be  beholden  to  none  but  himfelf."  James 
affected  fagacity  and  defign  in  his  moft  trifling 
concerns,  and  infifted  on  the  ceremony  of  the 
queen's  recommending,  that  he  might  have  to 
fay,  upon  a  complaint  of  the  ill  behavior  of  his 
favorite,  "  It  was  long  of  yourfelf,  for  you  were 
the  party  who  commended  him  to  me."  The 
queen's  compliance  introduced  Villiers  into  the 
houfhold  ;  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  declared  favorite  in  form.  Abbot 
took  great  pains  to  form  the  difpofition  of  the 
youth  to  virtue:  but  the  foil  which  James  affe£t* 
ed  £  as  too  barren  for  fuch  a  production. 
Fail  of  So-  Somerfet  now  perceived,  notwithftanding  his 
nagiiet.  mailer's  profound  diflimulation,  that  his  favor 
began  to  wain.  He  knew  the  inveteracy  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  confcious  of  the  advantages 
his  crimes  had  given  them.  Tortured  with  the 
fears  of  guilt,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  folicited  for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  the  fulleft  form.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  copied  the  manner  of  a 
pardon  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Woliey,  with 

the 
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the  following  queftionable   claufe  :  "  That  the  Anno  1615, 
King,  out  of  his  mere  motion  and  efpeciai  favor, 
did  pardon  all  and  all  manner  of  treafons,  mif-    ' 
prifion  of  treafons,  murders,  felonies,  and  out- 
rages whatfoever,  by  the  faid  Robert  earl  of  So- 
merfet  committed,  or  to  be  hereafter  committed." 
This  pardon,  though  figned  by  the  King,  was 
impeded  from  pafiing  the  offices,  by  the  enemies 
of  Somerfet.     James  by  this  time  had  received 
ftrong  intimations  of  the  guilty  fecret,  but  Hill 
acted  the  part  of  diiTimulation,  and  retired  with 
his  quondam  favorite  to  Theobalds ;  either  with 
defign  to  avoid  appearing  in  the  profecution,  or 
to  fly  from    the    clamorous  rumors  of  murder. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Royfton,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  Somerfet  with  all  the  appearances 
of  friendmip  -9  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  lord-chief-jufrice,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  attorney-general  to  take  upon  them- 
felves  his  profecution.     A  warrant  was  actually 
ferved  on  him  whilft  James,  who  had  an  unieern- 
ly  way  of  lolling  on  his  favorite's  neck,  was  in- 
dulging himfelf  in  that  pofture.     Somerfet   ex- 
claimed againft  the  outrage  of  arrefling  him  in 
the  King's  prefence  ;  but  James  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  remit  it  -,  and  feigning  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  affair,  cried,  "  Nay,  man,  if 
Coke  fends  for  me  I  mult  go  ;"  then,  after  the 
moft  affectionate  farewel,  as  foon  as  he  was  car- 
ried off,  he  exclaimed,  "  Go,  and  the  deel  go 
with  thee,  for  I   will  neere   fee   thy  face  more." 
He  told  the  lord-chiefjufrice,  that  Somerfet  and 
his  wife  had   made  him   a  pimp,    to  carry  on 
their  bawdry   and  murder  ;  and  therefore  com- 
manded him    to  examine   the  affair  with   ftrict 
fcrutiny,  and  to  fpare  no  man  whatfoever  ;  add- 
ing, "  God's  curfe   be  upon  you  and  yours  if 

you 
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Anno  i6r5.  y0U  fpare  any  of  them,  and  God's  curfe  be  upon 
me  and  mine  if  I  pardon  any  of  them."  Sir 
Jervis  Ellis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Franklin 
(the  apothecary)  and  *  other  delinquents,  were 
apprehended. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  fecret,  James's 
intimacy  with  Somerfet  had  certainly  produced 
an  intercourfe  which  gave  him  fome  uneafinefs. 
The  letters  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  on  the 
occafion  of  the  profecution  prove  that  the  cri- 
minal was,  from  this   circumftance,  formidable 

Cabala,  P.    enough  to  require  management.    "  He  approves 

36*  of  a  charm  to  be  infufed  into  Somerfet's  ear,  but 

wifhes  it  was  more  enlarged,  and  that  the  ut- 
moil  favors  fhould  be  continued,  on  cpndition  of 
his  prudent  demeanors."  Somerfet  continued  fo 
dogged  and  allured  in  his  carnage,  that  there 
were  thoughts  of  reftoring    him   altogether  to 

lb.  p.  37.  grace.  Bacon,  in  another  letter,  difTuades  the 
King  from  fuch  an  impolitic  conduct,  and  ad- 
vifes. certain  hopes    to  be  given  to  the  criminal 

p  „  two  or  three  days  before  the  trial  •,  "  But  all 

thefe  hopes,  continues  he,  of  favor  and  mercy, 
are  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation  •,  if  he 
does  not,  by  his  contemptuous  and  infolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himfelf  uncapable  and  un- 
worthy of  them."  "  That  danger,  returned 
James,  is  well  to  be  forefeen,  left  he,  upon  the 
one  part,  commit  unpardonable  errors,  and  I,  on 
the  other  part,  feem  topunifh  him  in  the  fpirit  of 


snge." 


Somerfet  After  thefe  precautions  had  been   ufed,  and 

*ied,  t]ie  criminal  at  .length  convinced  that  his  life  de- 

pended upon  his  prudent  behavior,  the  two  prin- 
cipals were  brought  to  their  trial  *.     The  coun- 

*  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  relates  an  anecdote  he  had  from 
Sir   George  More*    lieutenant  of  the   Tower.      When  he 

(More) 
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tcfs  pleaded  guilty  *,  and  Somerfet  made  a  Ian- Annoi6ls- 
guid  defence.  They  both  received  fentence  of  condemned, 
death,  and  continued  a  long  time  in  prifon  ;  but 

(More)  came  to  tell  Somerfet  he  muft  prepare  for  his  trial  on 
the  morrow,  he  refufed  to  appear,  and  faid,  '*  The  King 
durft  not  bring  him  to  it."  On  More's  informing  the  King 
of  thefe  expreffions,  he  burft  into  tears,  and  intreated  him 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  flcill,  and  foothe  the  prifoner,  by  whatever 
means,  into  temper  and  fubmiffion. 

The  fame  author  relates,  that  More,  when  Somerfet  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  placed  a  fervant  on  each  fide  of  him, 
with  a  cloak  on  their  arms,  giving  a  peremptory  order,  If 
Somerfet  did  any  way  fly  out  on  the  King,  that  they  fhculd 
inftantly  hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  by  force 
from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  oiF. 

One  of  the  precautions  which  Bacon  had  recommended  to 
James  was,  to  be  careful  to  chufe  a  fteward  of  judgment, 
who  might  be  able  to  moderate  the  evidence,  and  cut  off 
digreffions;  "  For  I  may  interrupt,  adds  he,  but  I  cannot 
filence." 

On  the  day  of  trial,  when  Somerfet  was  on  the  point  of 
fpeaking  for  himfelf,  the  lord-high-ileward  gave  him  the 
following  caution :  "My  lord  of  Somerfet,  faid  he,  hath 
behaved  himfelf  modeftly  in  the  hearing;  and  only  this  (be- 
fore you  fpeak  for  yourfelf)  by  way  of  advice  I  will  fay  unto 
you,  in  giving  you  two  examples ;  Your  wife,  who  yefterday 
confeffed  thefaft ;  and  there  is  great  hopes  of  the  King's  mer- 
cy, if  you  now  mar  not  that  which  fhe  made.  On  the  con- 
trary, Byron,  who,  when  the  king  of  France  ufed  all  the 
means  he  poffibly  could  to  bring  him  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  offence  :  which  if  he  had  done,  there  was  no 
queftion  to  be  made  of  the  king's  grace;  and  1  think  there 
never  was,  nor  is,  a  more  gracious  and  merciful  king  than 
our  mafter ;  but  Byron  ftill  perfifting  in  the  denial  of  the 
fad,  you  know  his  end."  Cabala,,  fol.  ed,  1663,  p.  54. 
State  Trials,  vol.  I.   p.  346. 

*  At  her  arraignment  appeared  feveral  letters  which  had 
paffed  between  her  and  her  agents ;  the  purpofe  of  which 
was  the  expecled  fuccefs  of  fome  magical  courfes  which 
thefe  people  had  undertaken,  and  this  weak  woman  had 
depended  on  ;  for  the  ends  of  debilitating  her  hufband,  and 
rendering  her  lover  conftant  in  his  affection  ;  feveral  wax 
and  brazen  images,  moulded  for  thefe  purpofes,  were  like- 
Wife  expofed.     State  Trials,  vol.  I. 

had 
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Anno  i6i5.had  afterwards,  notwithftanding  James's  tremen- 

and  pardon-  dous  execration,  a  pardon,  and  enjoyed  a  pen- 

cd*  fion  of  four  thoufand  pounds  a-year.     In  one  of 

the  letters  which  Somerfet  wrote  to  James  after 

he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  there  is  this  ob~ 

foiala>  P#  fcure  paragraph :  "  I  will  fay  no  farther,  neither 

in  that  which  your  majefly  doubted   my  aptnefs 

to  fall  into,  for  my  caufe  nor  my  confidence  is 

not  in  that  diftrefs  as  to  ufe  that  means  of  inter- 

ceflion."     The  union  of  this  guilty  couple,  which 

had  been  accomplifhed   by  the  violation  of  the 

moft  facred  laws  of  fociety,   became,  from  their 

mutual  diftafte,  their  fevereft  punifhment. 

Thefe  following  inftruments  of  the  murder, 
Sir  Jervis  Ellis  (lieutenant  of  the  Tower  *),  Mrs. 
Turner,  Wefton  (who  had  been  appointed  keeper 
to  Overbury),  and  Franklin  (the  apothecary), 
were  convicted  and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  Mon- 
fon,  a  creature  of  Somerfet,  was  accufed  as  a 
party,  and  brought  to  his  trial,  but  for  private 
reafons  was  remanded  to  prifon  f .     The  earl  of 

*  Sir  William  Wade  was  removed  from  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Tower  immediately  before  Overbury's  confinement, 
and  this  inflrument  of  Somerfet's  villainy  fubftituted  in  his 
place. 

f  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  tells  the  following  ftory  on  the 
fubjecl  of  this  remand.  The  King  being  at  the  game  of 
in  aw,  faid,  "  iV  morrow  comes  Tom  Monfon  to  his 
trial.'5  "  Yea,  faid  the  King's  card-holder;  where  if  he 
does  not  play  his  mafter-prize,  your  majefly  mail  never  truft 
me.'x  This  fo  run  in  the  King's  mind,  continues  the  au- 
thor, as  the  next  game  he  faid  he  was  fleepy,  and  would 
play  out  that  fet  next  night.  The  gentleman  departed  to 
his  lodging  ;  but  was  no  fooner  gone  but  the  King  fent  for 
him  ;  what  communication  they  had  I  know  not  (yet  it  may 
be  can  more  eafily  guefs  than  any  other)  but  it  is  moft  cer- 
tain, next  under  God,  that  gentleman  faved  his  life  ;  for  the 
King  fent  a  poll  presently  to  London,  to  let  the  lord- 
chief  juftice  know  he  would  fee  Monfon's  examination  and 
confeffion,  to  fee  if  it  were  worthy  to  touch  his  life  for  fo 

fmall 
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Northampton,  uncle  to  the  countefs,  had  beenAan*  ,6l5" 
privy  to  all  the  circumflances  of  the  murder,  but 
died  a  little  time  after  the  perpetration  of  it  #. 
He  became,  from  the  nearnefs  of  their  connec- 
tion, chief  counfellor  toSomerfet;  he  was  made 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  and,  by  his  conni- 
vance, the  importation  of  priefts  and  Jefuits 
went  on  freely.  Abbot  procured  his  difgrace  by 
producing  a  letter  of  his  to  cardinal  Bellarmine, 
wherein  he  declares  himfelf  wholly  devoted  to  the 
fee  of  Rome. 

fmall  a  matter.  Monfon  was  too  wife  to  fet  any  thing  bat 
fair  in  his  confeflion  ;  what  he  would  have  ftabbed  with. 
fhould  have  been  [yiva  voce)  at  his  arraignment.  Wdaon^ 
p.  103,  &feq. 

*  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
Northampton  to  Sir  Jervis  Ellis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Lieutenant,  let  me  entreat  you  to  call 
Lidcote  and  three  or  four  of  his  friends,  if  lb  many  come,  to 
view  the  body,  if  they  have  not  already  done  it;  and  fofoon 
as  it  is  viewed,  without  flaying  the  coming  of  a  meffenger 
from  the  court,  in  any  cafe  fee  it  interred  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel  within  the  Tower,  inftantly. 

"  If  they  have  viewed,  then  bury  it  by  and  by  ;  for  it 'is 
time,  confidering  the  humors  of  that  damned  crew,  who  on- 
ly defire  means  to  move  pity  and  raife  fcandals.  Let  no 
man's  inftance  move  you  to  make  flay  in  any  cafe ;  and 
bring  me  thefe  letters  when  I  next  fee  you. 

"  Fail  not  a  jot  herein,  as  you  love  your  friends;  nor  af- 
ter Lidcote  and  his  friends  have  viewed  ftay  one  minute, 
but  let  the  prieft  be  ready  ;  and  if  Lidcote  be  not  there,  fend 
for  him  fpeedily,  pretending  that  the  body  will  not  tarry, 

"  In  poit-hafte  at  twelve."     Winwucd,  vol.  III.  p.  4S2. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Cckis  oppofition. He  is  deprived  of  his  office.— — - 

Cautionary  towns  delivered. Affairs  of  Scot- 
land'.  Ireland. Holland.- Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh's expedition. His  fatal  end. His  cha- 
racter* 

Anno  1615.  r  |  A  HE  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the  old  favorite 
J[  removed  all  obftrudbion  to  the  rifing  for- 
tune of  the  new  one.  Jamesj  from  his  want  of 
money,  had  hitherto  been  deprived  of  enriching 
this  minion  \  but  the  fpoils  of  Somerfet  afforded 
him  that  fatisfa&ion  *.  The  unrivalled  Villiers 
now  (hone  forth  in  all  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
royal  favor.  James  found  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  youth  an  unbounded  levity,  and  a  ductile  li- 
centioufnefs,  which  promifed  as  glorious  a  harveft 
as  vice  and  follv  could  defire.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  change  of  manners  in  Somerfet,  from  a 
trifling  obfcene  buffoonery  to  a  gravity  tinctur- 
ed with  fadnefs,  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
of  James's  inconftancy,  who  now  enjoyed  a 
double  felicity  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
wifhes,  and  the  ceffation  of  his  fears.  In  the 
midftof  this  triumph  fome  croffes  ftill  thwarted 
him. 
Cok^s  op-  Lord-chief-juflice  Coke,  a  man  of  a  haughty 
pofitU>B.  temper,  from  fome  tranfaclions  which  had  hap- 
pened during  Somerfet's  trial,  was  extremely 
difpleafed  with   the  court ;  this  difpleafure  gave 

*  Thefe  fpoils  amounted  to  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  an  eitate  of  nineteen  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year  ;  an  immenfe  wealth,  if  eftimated  by  the  value  of  mo- 
ney in  thofe  days. 

rife 
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rife  to  an  integrity  which  had  never  yet  appeared  Anno  l6l5» 
in   his  political   conduct :  He  formed  a  ftrong 
party  among  the  lawyers,  and  attacked  the  ufurp- 
ations  of  the  crown  upon  all  occafions.     Part  of 
the  prerogative  concerning  commendams  to  liv- 
ings was    now  difputed  in   the  Common-Pleas  ; 
the  judges  were  againft  the  crown,  and  had  even 
the  fpirit  to  difregard  a  command  from  the  King 
to  flop  proceedings.     The  command  was  deli- 
vered in  a  letter  from   the  attorney-general,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon.     The   judges    pronounced    the 
command  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  as  fuch  they 
were  not  to  obey,  but  to  proceed  to  judgment 
as  bound  by  oath.     This  roufed  James  from  his 
retreat  at   Royfton  ;  he  fent  a  bluftering  repri- 
mand to  the  judges,  in  which  he  highly  afferted 
his  prerogative,  and  treated  their  oath  merely  as 
a  form  devifed  by  his  predecefTors,  which,  he  laid, 
could  never  be  meant  as    a  weapon  to  wound 
royal  power.     The  judges  were   convened  into 
the  Star-chamber,  and  James  difplayed   his   ar- 
bitrary pretenfions  in  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf.     Coke  maintained  the  juftnefs 
of  the  refufal  by  the  authority  of  two  acts  of  parT 
liament ;  and  when  Bacon  officioufly  took  up  the 
caufe   of  majefty,    he  excepted  J  againft  fuch  an 
interfering,  as  of  anoppofite  nature  to  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  who  was  to  plead  before  the 
judges,  not  againft  them.     The  judges  had  not 
the  courage  longer  to  refift ;  and,  to  the  great 
difTatisfaction  of  the  chief-juftice,  meanly  fubmit- 
ted  the  cafe  to  the  judgment  of  the  privy-council, 
who  determined  it  for  the  prerogative.     An  an-  Maiiefe 
fwer  of  Coke's    in  this  debate  is  worthy  of  re-  U[i  o(  Ba- 
cord.     On  James's  railing  his  voice,  and  afking 
the  judges  in  a  peremptory  manner,  "  Whether 
if,  in  a  cafe  depending  before  them,  he  conceiv- 
ed 
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Anno  1615.  ec|  it-  t0  concern  him  in  profit  or  power,  and 
thereupon  required  to  confult  with  them,  and  a 
Hay  of  proceedings,  whether  they  ought  not  to 
flay  them  accordingly  ?"  all  but  the  lord-chief- 
juftice  afTented  to  the  demanded  obligation  ♦,  but 
he  with  dignity  replied,  "  That  when  fucha  cafe 
happened,  he  would  do  that  which  was  fit  for  a 
judge  to  do." 

Bacon,  the  greatefl  preferment- feeker  of  the 
age,  to  the  abufe  of  his  excellent  talents,  had 
fought  aggrandifement  by  the  moil  contemptible 
means.  Ever  the  tool  of  authority,  from  the 
creature  of  Somerfet  he  had  become  the  creature 
of  Villiers  ;  blind  and  inlenfible  to  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  true  dignity,  he  eagerly  purfued,  in  the 
mod  difgraceful  manner  *,  that  deceitful  image 
of  it  which  attracts  the  vulgar.  From  Villiers 
he  had  now  the  promife  of  fucceeding  the  chan- 

Cabaia,  cellor,  who  was  in  a  vifible  decline.  In  a  letter 
to  James,  full  of  the  mofl  fervile  adulation,  he 
begged  this  place,  and  afiferted  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  King  to  give  it  him.  He  objected  to 
Coke's  popularity^  and  faid,  "  That  fuch  men 
were  no  lure  mounters  for  his  majefty's  faddle  ; 
to  Hobart,  becaufe  he  was  no  flatefman  ;  and  if 
he  and  Coke  were  placed  at  both  ends  of  the 
council-board,  the  prerogative  would  be  cramp- 
ed between  the  two  lawyers,  who  would  general- 

*  In  a  letter  to  James  he  draws  a  lively  picture  of  his  fer* 
vility.  "  How  honeftly  ready  I  have  been,  moll  gracious  fo- 
vereign  (writes  he),  to  do  your  majefly  humble  fervice  to  the 
beft  of  my  power,  in  the  commiffion  of  union,  and  this  laft 
parliament  for  the  bill  of  fubiidy,  both  body  and  preamble, 
in  the  bill  of  attainders,  in  the  matter  of  purveyance,  in  the 
eccleliaflical  petitions,  in  the  grievances,  and  the  like ;  as 
I  was  ever  careful,  not  without  good  fuccefs,  fometimes  to 
put  forward  that  which  was  good,  fometimes  to  keep  back 
that  which  was  worfe."     Cabala. 

felf, 
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)y  agree  in  exalting  law  above  power.  For  my-  Anno  l6,s< 
felf,  fays  he,  I  can  only  prefent  your  majefty 
with  gloria  in  obfequio  ;  when  a  direction  is  once 
given,  it  mall  be  purfued  and  performed,  and 
your  majefty  only  troubled  with  the  true  care  of 
a  King,  to  think  in  chief  what  you  would  have 
done,  not  how." 

In  a  quarrel  between  the  judges  and  the  chan- 
cellor, the  jurifdiclion  of  whofe  court  was  already 
extended  to  the  detriment  of  the  law,  the  chan- 
cellor was  profecuted  for  having  incured  a  pre- 
munire  *  in  entertaining  a  caufe  which  had  been 
adjudged  in  the  court  of  Common-Pleas.     The 
profecution    was   fupported   by  Coke    and   the 
judges  f.     James  was  glad   of  an  opportunity 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  common 
law.     On   the   fearching  of  precedents,    there 
•were  found  many  examples   of  proceedings  in 
Chancery  after  judgment  in  thefe  courts :  On 
this  authority,  James  fummoned  the  parties  into  Sanderfon, 
the*  Star-chamber,  where  he  harangued  with  his l6s6^-- 
ufual   flights  of  the  power  of  kings,  and  obe-  39' 
dience   of  fubjech.     "  Kings,    he  faid,  fat  in  The  King's 
the  throne  of  God,  and  from  thence  all  judg-  [{^j? 
ment  is  derived."     He  compared  the  power  of  chamber, 
judgment  in  Chriftian  kings  to  that  of  Mofes,  to 
whom  all  profound  queftions  were  left.     He  de- 
termined from  thence  that  there  is  a  conjunction 
between  God  and  the  king  upward,  and  the  king 

*  On  the  ftatute  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  judgment  given 
in  the  King's  court  mall  not  be  examined  in  Chancery,  par- 
liament, or  elfewhere,  until  it  be  undone  by  attaint  or  er- 
ror. 

f  Some  time  before  this  rupture,  James,  in  a  converfa- 
tion  with  the  lord-chief-juftice  Coke  and  the  lord-chancellor, 
had  charged  them  to  refer  all  difputes  to  his  private  decifion, 
Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,    175^  P'  45- 

Vol.  I.  H  and 
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Anno  1615,  an(j  tne  judges  downward.  "  Encroach  not 
upon  the  prerogative  ;  deal  not  in  difficult  ques- 
tions. That  which  concerns  the  myftery  of  the 
king's  power  is  not  lawful  to  be  difputed,  for 
that  is  to  wade  into  the  weaknefs  of  princes,  and 
to  take  away  the  myftical  reverence  which  be- 
longs to  thofe  who  fit  on  the  throne  of  God.  It 
was  an  odious  and  inept  fpeech  to  fay  that  a  pre- 
munire  lay  againft  the  court  of  Chancery ;  I 
mean  not  that  the  Chancery  fhould  exceed  its 
limits,  but  the  King  only  is  to  correct  it, 
and  none  elfe."  He  commanded  that  no  man 
hereafter  mould  prefume  to  fhew  a  premunire 
againft  the  court  of  Chancery.  Then  in  the 
moft  hyperbolical  drains  he  praifed  the  Star- 
chamber,  and  afterwards  addrefled  himfelf  to 
the  whole  auditory,  and  advifed  them  "  Not 
to  prefume  to  meddle  with  things  againft  the 
king's  prerogative  or  honor ;  for  if  they  did  the 
judges  will  punifh  them  •,  and  in  cafe  the  judges 
do  not,  he  muft  punifh  both  them  and  the 
judges.  Plead  not,  continued  he,  upon  puri- 
tanical ftrains,  which  make  all  things  popular, 
but  keep  you  within  the  ancient  limits  *." 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the  fufferer  from  this 
triumph  of  James,  to  whom  he  was  perfonally 

*  Bacon's  advice  to  the  King,  in  the  bafinefs  of  the  pre- 
munire, is  one  of  the  innumerable  inftances  which  this  con- 
temptible time-ferver  has  given  of  the  fervility  and  corrupt- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  "  This  great  and  public  affront,  fays  he, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deferving  perfon  of  your 
chancellor  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was  thought  to  Ke  on 
dying,  which  was  barbarous)  but  to  your  high  court  of 
Chancery,  which  was  the  court  of  your  abfolute  power,  may 
not  (in  my  opinion)  pafs  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  fome  for- 
mal atonement ;  but  ufe  is  to  be  made  thereof  for  the  fet- 
tling your  authority,  and  ftrengthening  your  prerogative, 
according  to  the  true  rules  of  monarchy."    Cabala,  p.  32. 

odious. 
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odious.  He  was  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  Anno  1615, 
rancor  on  the  following  heads :  Firfl,  for  hav- 
ing concealed  a  flatute  due  to  the  crown  of  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  from  the  lord-chancellor  Hat- 
ton,  whofe  widow  he  had  married  -,  fecondjy, 
for  having  expreffed  himfelf  upon  the  bench  as 
if  the  common  law  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 
thrown, with  the  insinuations  as  if  the  King  was 
its  enemy ;  thirdly,  for  having  behaved  difre- 
fpectfully  to  the  King  in  the  cafe  of  com  men- 
dams,  and  injurioufly  to  the  lord- chancellor  in 
the  affair  of  the  premunire.  Though  the  lord- 
chief-juftice  could  not  be  legally  convicted  on 
any  of  thefe  articles,  yet,  by  the  fentence  of  the 
Star-chamber,  he  was  brought  upon  his  knees,  Coke  de- 
deprived  of  his  office  *,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  office!  °  * 
a  private  life,  there  to  review  his  law-works,  to 
fomepafTages  of  which  James  had  objections. 

Many  circumftances  in  Coke's  behavior  had 
concurred  to  draw  upon  him  this  unjufl  treat- 
ment. He  was  not  only  obnoxious  to  James  from 
the  oppofkion  he  had  raifed  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  crown ;  he  had  even  ventured  to  offend 
the  minion  Villiers.  Sir  Nicholas  Tufton  had  a 
patent-place  in  the  green- wax  office  in  the  King's 
Bench,  which  the  favorite  wanted  to  fill  with 
one  of  his  creatures.  He  obtained  the  furren- 
der  of  the  place  from  Sir  Nicholas  by  the  bribe 
of  a  peerage  ;  but  met  with  an  obflacle  in  Coke, 

*  On  Coke's  being  thus  deprived  of  his  office,  Bacon, 
with  whom  be  had  been  long  at  variance,  wrote  him  an  abu- 
five  railing  epiftle,  with  the  following  exordium  :  "  That  he 
fuppofed  this  to  be  the  time  of  his  affliction,  and  therefore 
he  took  the  feafonable  advantage  to  (hew  him  his  imperfec- 
tions." The  beginning  of  this  letter  is  written  in -a  ftyle  of 
religious  cant,  which  does  as  little  credit  to  the  genius  of 
the  author,  as  the  malice  in  it  does  to  the  qualities  of  his 
heart.     Ca&ala,  p.  88,  &  feq. 
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Annol6l5  who  refufed  to  admit  a  clerk  of  Villiers'  no- 
mination. 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  prerogative  over 
law  delighted  the  courtiers  with  the  profpect  of 
an  eftablifhed  tyranny  :  What  could  be  more  pro- 
mifing  to  the  enemies  of  civil  Liberty  than  the 
increafmg  jurifdiction  of  the  Chancery,  and  the 
confirmed  ufurpation  of  the  Star-chamber  ? 

Creation  of      An  occafion  for  an  extraordinary  expence   and 

Wales"  °f  PageantlT  offered  this  year,  in  the  creation  itf  a 
prince  of  Wales.  A  profufion  of  titles  followed 
this  ceremony.  Villiers  obtained  that  of  vif- 
count,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  earl 
of  Buckingham.  The  great  bar  to  that  excefs  of 
pomp  and  pleafure  the  court  delighted  to  revel 
in,  was  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer*,  a  malady 
to   which  the  unmeaning  prodigality  of  James 

Cautionary  continually  fubjected  it.  NecefTity  reduced  the 
miniflry  to  part  with  thofe  towns  which  had  been 
pledged  by  the  States  to  Elizabeth,  for  the  pro- 
digious fum  of  eight  millions  of  florins.  This 
was  all  due  to  the  crown  of  England.  They 
were  reflored  this  year  for  the  fum  of  two  mil- 
lions ^ven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand  florins.  Thefe  towns  were  conlidered  as 
keys  to  the  Low-Countries  :  the  miniflry  of  Eli- 
zabeth had  taken  advantage  of  the  necefllties  of 
that  brave  people  to  make  them  dependant  on 
the  crown  of  England.  The  large  fum  which 
thefe  extorted  depofites  were  pledged  for,  was  a 
payment  of  the  whole  afliftance  of  men  and 
money  they  had  received  from  Elizabeth  ;  an 
afliftance  which  the  obligations  of  virtue  demand- 
ed to  be  a  free  gift. 

So  confiderable  a  recruit  enabled  James  to 
perform  what  he  had  long  intended,  a  vifit  to 
his  native  country  5  nor  was  it  deferred  by  any 

other 
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other  motive  "but  his  inability,  from  the  want  of  a-™  1615. 
money,  to  fhine  with  an  oflentation  worthy  the  Bumet. 
dignity  of  the  King  of  Britain.  The  Scots  were  Affair*  of 
obliged  to  incur  the  expence  of  this  chargeable  ScQiUad- 
gueft.  What  made  the  profpecl:  of  it  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  them,  was  a  jealoufy  left  this  vifit 
was  intended  with  a  defign  to  effect  invafions  on 
their  ecclefiaflical  liberties.  To  quiet  this  jealoufy, 
James  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  he  spotfwood, 
allured  them,  that  his  refolution  to  vifit  this  *^J>  p 
kingdom  did  proceed  of  a  longing  he  had  to  fee 
the  place  of  his  breeding,  a  falmon-like  inftincl: 
And5  becaufe  he  knew  that  evil-difpofed  people 
would  difperfe  rumors  as  if  he  came  to  make  al- 
terations in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  frate,  he 
commanded  proclamation  to  be  made  for  certify- 
ing the  fubjects  to  the  contrary.  It  was  true 
that  he  defired  to  do  fome  good  at  his  coming, 
and  to  have  abufes  reformed  both  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth  ;  yet,  forefeeing  the  impedi- 
ments which  his  good  intentions  would  meet 
with,  and  regarding  the  love  of  his  people  no 
lefs  than  their  benefit,  he  would  be  loth  to  give 
them  any  difcontent  -,  and  therefore  willed  all  his 
good  fubje&s  to  lay  afide  their  jealoufies,  and  ac- 
commodate themfelves  in  the  beft  fort  they 
could  for  his  reception,  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  noblemen  of  England,  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  in  this  journey.  Notwithflanding  thefe 
arTurances,  the  order  for  employing  fome  Engliih 
carpenters,  to  decorate  the  King's  chapel  at  Edin- 
burgh with  the  images  of  the  apoflles,  encreafed 
the  jealoufy  of  the  nation  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
James  was  entreated  in  an  addrefs  by  their  clergy 
to  countermand  the  order.  James  fo  far  aflent- 
ed  as  to  flay  the  erecting  the  images,  but  withal 
fignifred  to  them,  in  a  letter  full  of  expreffions 
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Annoi6i5.0f  ariger  and  con  tempt,  that  he  did  not  do  it 
for  the  eafe  of  their  hearts,  or  for  confirming 
them  in  their  errors,  but  becaufe  the  decorations 

p.^sc?0  in  that  form  could  not  be  finifhed  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  Notwithftanding  thefe  heart-burnings, 
he  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  the  Scotch 
government,  which  had  been  fome  time  faving 
for  the  occafion,  could  afford.  He  made  ufe  of 
his  perfonal  authority  to  get  an  act  palled  by  the 
lords  of  the  articles  *,  that  whatsoever  he  fhould 
determine  in  the  external  government  of  the 
church,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbifhops,  bi- 
fhops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  miniftry, 
fhould  have  the  ftrength  of  a  law.  This  act, 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  exiftence  of  Prefby- 
tery,  was  even  remonftrated  againft  by  the 
Scotch  prelacy,  who  knew  the  difpofition  of  the 
people,  and  feared  that  the  total  lofs  of  power 
would  follow  a  premature  exertion  of  it  f.  James 

*  In  a  late  publication  of  Letters,  &c.  by  Dr.  Birch, 
there  is  a  letter  to  Bacon  from  a  gentleman  who  attended  the 
King  in  this  journey  to  Scotland,  which  hath  this  remark- 
able defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try at  this  time  of  James's  viiiting  it. 

*'  The  King  did  perfonally  and  infallibly  fit  amongft  them 
of  the  parliament  every  day,  fo  that  there  fell  not  a  wor4 
among  them  but  his  majefty  was  of  council  with  it. 

*'  The  whole  aflembly,  after  the  wonted  manner,  was 
abftrafted  into  eight  biihops,  eight  lords,  eight  gentlemen 
knights  of  the  {hire,  and  eight  lay  burgeffes  for  towns ;  and 
this  epitome  of  the  whole  parliament  did  meet  every  day  in 
one  rcom,  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  againft  fome  of  the 
lower  houfe,  which  were  returned  by  the  country,  being 
pointed  at  as  men  averfe  in  their  appetites  and  humors  to 
the  bufmefs  of  parliament ;  who  were  depofed  of  their  at- 
tendance by  the  King's  power,  and  others,  better  affetted, 
by  the  King's  election,  placed  in  their  room." 

f  The  bifhops,  writes  Spotfwood,  interceding,  did  hum- 
bly entreat  that  the  article  might  be  better  confidered,  for 
;hat  in  making  of  eccleftafucal  laws  the 'ad vice  and  confen* 

of 
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liad  carried  his  point  fo  far  as  to  gain,  with  much  An*°  1615, 
management,  a  parliamentary  confent;  but  other 
difficulties  were  not  to  be  furmounted. 

The  minifters  afiembled  and  drew  up  a  peti-  sPotfwood, 
tion  againfl  this  innovation,  and  put  the  King  in  ^.51,i 
mind  of  the  letter  in  which  he  allured  them,  that 
his  intended  journey  to  Scotland  was  not  to  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical 
government  of  the  kingdom.  The  proteftation 
concludes  thus :  "  Thefe  and  many  other  rea- 
fons  have  moved  us,  in  alt^  reverence,  by  this 
our  humble  fupplication,  to  entreat  your  high- 
nefs  and  honorable  eftates,  not  to  fuffer  the  a- 
fore-named  article,  or  any  other  prejudicial  to 
our  former  liberties,  to  pafs  at  this  time,  to  the 
grief  of  this  poor  church;  that  the  univerfal 
hope  of  thoufands  in  this  land,  who  rejoiced  at 
your  majefty's  happy  arrival,  be  not  turned  into 
mourning;  wherein,  as  we  are  earned  fuppli- 
cants  to  God  to  incline  your  majefty's  heart  this 
way,  as  the  moft  expedient  for  the  honor  of  God 
and  weal  of  your  fubjecls,  fo,  if  we  mall  be 
fruftrated  of  this  our  reafonable  defire,  then  do 
we  in  all  humility  (with  that  dutiful  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  loyalty  to  your  majefty  as  be- 
cometh)  proteft,  for  ourfelves  and  all  our  bre- 
thren who  fhall  adhere  to  this  proteftation,  that 
as  we  are  free  of  the  fame,  fo  muft  we  be  forced 
rather  to  incur  the  cenfure  of  your  majefty's  law, 

of  prefbyters  was  alfo  required.  The  King  replying,  "  That 
he  was  not  againfl:  the  taking  of  minifters  their  advice,  and 
that  a  competent  number  of  them  mould  be  called  to  affift 
the  bifhops ;  but  to  have  matters  ruled  as  they  have  been  in 
your  general  aflemblies,  I  will  never  agree :  for  the  bifhops 
muft  rule  the  minifters,  and  the  King  rule  both,  in  matters  in- 
different; and  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God."  So  the 
article  paffed  in  this  form,  That  whatfoever,  &c.  Spot/wood, 
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Anno  1615.  than  to  admit  or  obtemper  any  impofition  which 
fhall  not  flow  from  the  church  orderly  convened, 
others  having  power  from  the  fame."  This  pe- 
tition and  proteflation  was  fubfcribed  but  by 
one  minifler,  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  and 
fupplicants ;  but,  in  a  feparate  paper,  each  mi- 
nifler who  was  prefent  at  this  afTembly  figned  his 
name,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  concurrence.  One 
Hewit,  who,  from  his  preferment,  had  a  feat  in 
the  parliament-houfe,  was  the  perfon  pitched 
on  to  prefent  the  petition  to  the  King.  The 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  zealous  prelate, 
having  heard  of  what  was  going  forward,  at- 
tempted in  the  King's  anti-chamber  to  fnatch  the 
paper  out  of  Hewit's  hands.  James  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  tranfaclion,  came  into  the 
anti-chamber,  and  enquired  into  the  particulars 
of  the  buflle  :  The  archbifhop  anfwered,  "  That 
a  number  of  minifters,  having  framed  a  protefla- 
tion againft  the  article  of  his  majefty's  preroga-* 
tive,  had  given  it  to  the  man  whom  he  had  made 
abbot,  to  prefent;  and  that  he  had  undertaken 
to  do  the  fame,  for  which  he  was  taking  him  to 
tafk,  it  being  an  undutiful  part,  without  fignify- 
ing  the  matter  to  his  ordinary,  to  take  fuch  a 
bufinefs  in  hand."  On  this  reprefentation,  th6 
poor  priefl,  frighted  with  the  terrible  looks  of 
the  King  and  the  archbifhop,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  with  a  vifible  confufion  faid,  "  Thathefup- 
pofed  the  proteflation  would  not  have  ofFendecl 
his  majefty,  and  that  he  had  promifed  to  prefent 
the  fame  in  parliament;,  but  now  that  it  appear- 
ed to  him  otherwife,  he  would  no  more  meddle 
therewith."  The  King,  feeing  by  the  two  pa- 
pers that  a  number  had  avowed  this  petition, 
luipccled  that  the  innovating  article  would  be 
protected  againft  in  full  parliament,  and  com- 
manded 
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manded  the  regifter  to  erafe  it  as  a  thing  unnecef-  Anno.i&z6. 
fary,  it  giving  no  addition  to  his  prerogative. 

He  afterwards  called  together  an  afTembly  of 
the  clergy,  on  whom  he  wanted  to  impofe  thefe 
four  articles :  That  the  eucharift  fhould  be  re- 
ceived kneeling ;  that  a  private  adminiftration  of 
it  fhould  not  be  denied  to  fick  perfons  -,  that 
Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Afcenfion-Day,  and  Whit- 
Sunday,  fhould  be  kept  as  holidays ;  and  that 
confirmation  fhould  befolemnized  by  the  bifhop's 
blefiing. 

James  to  this  afTembly  put  on  a  very  magifte- 
rial  air,  and  afked  them,  why  they  had  difputed 
admitting  that  power  which  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  lords  of  the  articles  ?  "  It  is  a 
power  innate,  laid  he,  and  a  fpecial  prerogative, 
which  we,  who  are  Chriflian  kings,  have,  to  or- 
der and  difpofe  of  external  things  in  the  policy 
of  the  church  ;  and,  Sirs,  for  your  approving  or 
difapproving,  1  will  never  regard  it,  unlefs  you 
bring  me  a  reafon  which  I  cannot  anfwer." 
;  The  miniflers  very  prudently  waved  this  dif- 
ficult tafk,  and  fubmitted  the  King's  demands  to 
the  opinion  of  the  general  afTembly  ;  and  James 
found  that  they  all  muft  be  fubjecT:  to  an  after- 
judgment.  Symfon,  the  minifler;who  drew  up 
and  figned  the  proteflation  againfl  the  article 
which  had  met  with  the  afTent  of  the  Lords,  was 
committed  to  prifon  ;  and  Catherwood,  who  car- 
ried circular  letters  to  the  miniflers  to  encourage 
them  to  adhere  to  it,  was  banifhed.  The  four 
articles  of  innovation  which  James  would  have  Four  artic^s 
impofed  upon  the  clergy  were  rejected  in  the  ge-  ^woT 
neral  afTembly,  which'  met  immediately  on  his  church, 
departure,  but  were  adopted  the  year  after  *. 

*  Before  this  aflembly  met,  the  bifhops,  who  had  a#ed 
pore  cautioufly  in  thefe  aJFairs  than  was  fui  table  to   the 

King's 
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Anno  1616.  James  returned  from  Scotland  very  much  dik 
fatisfkd  with  the  little  compliance  he  had  re- 
King's  inclination,  received  the.  following  letter  from 
him  : 

««  We  were  once  fully  refolved  never  in  our  time  to  have 
called  any  more  afTemblies  here  for  ordering  things  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  the  church,  by  reafon  of  the  difgrace  offered 
unto  us  in  that  late  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's,  wherein  our 
juft  and  godly  defires  were  not  only  negledted,  but  fome  of 
the  articles  concluded  in  that  fcornful  manner  as  we  wifti 
they  had  been  refufed  with  the  reft :  yet  at  this  time  we  have 
fufFered  ourfelves  to  be  entreated  by  you  our  bilhops  for  a 
new  convocation,  and  have  called  you  together,  who  are  now 
convened  for  the  felf-fame  buiinefs  which  was  then  urged, 
hoping  afluredly  that  you  will  have  fome  better  regard  to 
our  defires,  and  not  permit  the  unruly  and  ignorant  multi- 
tude, after  their  wonted  cuftom,  to  overfvvay  the  better  and 
more  judicious  fort  in  evil,  which  we  have  gone  about  with 
much  pains  to  have  had  amended  in  thefe  afTemblies,  and 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  God's  ordinance,  and  the  con- 
flant  practice  of  all  well-governed  churches,  we  have  placed 
you,  who  are  bilhops  and  overfeers  of  the  reft,  in  the  chief- 
eft  rooms.  You  plead  much,  we  perceive,  to  have  things 
done  by  confent  of  minifters,  and  tell  us  often  that  what 
concerneth  the  church  in  general  mould  be  concluded  by  the 
advice  of  the  whole ;  neither  do  we  altogether  diflike  your 
opinion,  for  the  greater  is  your  confent  the  better  are  we 
contented.  But  we  will  not  have  you  to  think  that  matters 
propofed  by]  us,  of  the  nature  whereof  thefe  articles  are, 
may  not,  without  fuch  a  general  confent,  be  enjoined  by 
our  authority. 

**  This  were  a  mis-knowing  of  your  places,  and  withal  a 
declaiming  of  that  innate  power  which  we  have  by  our  call- 
ing from  God,  whereby  we  have  place  to  difpofe  of  things 
external  in  the  Church,  as  we  mall  think  them  to  be  conve- 
nient and  profitable  for  advancing  true  religion  among  our 
iubjecls ;  wherefore  let  it  be  your  care,  by  all  manner  of 
wife  and  difcreet  perfuafions,  to  induce  them  to  an  obedient 
yielding  to  thefe  things,  as  in  duty  both  to  God  and  us  they 
are  bound,  and  do  not  think  we  will  be  fatisfied  with  de- 
lays, mitigations,  and  other  we  know  not  what  fhifts  have 
been  propofed,  for  we  will  not  be  content  with  any  thing 
but  a  fimple  and  direct  acceptation  of  thefe  articles,  in  the 
form  fent  by  us  unto  you  a  long  time  pall,  coniidering  both 
the  lawfulnefs  and  undeniable  convenience  of  them,  for  the 

better 
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ceived  from  his  Scotch  fubjects,  whom  he  ima-  Anno  j6x6* 
gined  he  had  entirely  gained  by  the  profufion  of 

better  furtherance  of  piety  and  religion,  the  eftablifhing 
whereof  it  had  rather  have  becomed  you  to  beg  of  us,  than, 
that  we  mould  have  needed  thus  to  urge  the  practice  of  them 
upon  you. 

"  Thefe  matters  indeed  concern  you  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
charge  chiefly ;  neither  would  we  have  called  noblemen,  ba- 
rons, and  others  of  our  good  fubje&s,  to  the  determination 
of  them,  but  that  we  underiland  the  offence  of  people  have 
been  fo  much  objected,  wherein  you  muit  bear  with  us  to 
fay,  that  no  kingdom  doth  breed,  or  hath  at  this  time  more 
loving,  dutiful,  and  obedient  fubjefts,  than  we  have  in  that 
our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  fo,  if  any  difpofition 
hath  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  any  of  them,  we  hold 
the  fame  to  have  proceeded  from  among  you,  albeit  of  all 
forts  of  men  ye  are  they  who  both  of  duty  were  bound,  and 
by  particular  benefits  obliged  to  have  continued  yourfelves, 
and  confirmed  others,  by  found  doctrines  and  exemplary 
life,  in  a  reverend  obedience  to  our  commandments.  What 
and  how  many  abufes  were  offered  us  by  divers  of  the  mini- 
dry  there,  before  our  happy  coming  to  the  crown  of  England, 
we  can  hardly  forget,  and  yet  like  not  much  to  remember  ; 
neither  think  we  that  any  prince  living  mould  have  kept 
himfelf  from  falling  in  utter  diflike  with  the  profeffion  itfelf, 
confidering  the  many  provocations  which  were  given  unto 
us ;  but  the  love  of  God  and  his  truth  itjll  upheld  us,  and 
will,  by  his  grace,  fo  do  unto  the  end  of  our  life.  Our  pa- 
tience always  in  forgetting  and  forgiving  of  many  faults  of 
that  fort,  and  conftant  maintaining  of  true  religion  againft 
the  adverfaries  (by  whofe  hateful  practices  we  live  in  great- 
er peril  than  you  all,  or  any  of  you),  mould  have  produced 
better  effects  among  you  than  continual  reiiftance  of  our  beft 
purpofes.  We  wifh  that  we  be  no  more  provoked,  nor  the 
truth  of  God,  which  you  teach  and  profefs,  any  longer  flan- 
dered  by  fuch  as,  under  the  cloak  of  feeming  holinefs,  walk 
diforderly  amongft  you,  making  hands,  as  it  were,  and 
joining  in  this  their  difobedience  to  magiftracy,  with  the 
upholders  of  Popery.  In  fum,  our  hearty  defire  is,  that  at 
this  time  you  make  the  world  fee,  by  your  proceedings, 
what  a  dutiful  refpect  you-bear  to  us  your  fovereign  prince, 
and  natural  king  and  lord  j  that  as  we  in  love  and  care  are 
never  wanting  to  you,  fo  ye,  in  an  humble  fubmiflion  to  our 
fo  juft  demands,  be  not  found  inferior  to  others  our  fu  bjedls, 
in  any  of  our  kingdoms  $  and  that  the  care  and  zeal  of  the 

good 
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Anno  1616.  favors  he  had  beftowed  on  many  of  their  nobility* 
and  on  his  domeftic  fervants  of  that  nation* 
Though  the  Scots,  from  the  powerful  influence 
of  educational  prejudices,  were  apt  to  entertain 
attachments  contrary  to  reafon  and  the  good  of 
fociety  -,  yet  a  fpirit  of  religious  faction,  impo- 
liticly attacked  by  James,  gave  rife  to  jealoufies 
which  baffled  the  power  of  thefe  hereditary  pre- 
pofleflions. 

inland.  The  earl  of  Tyrone,  the  chief  of  the  Popifh 

party  in  Ireland,  and  a  leader  in  all  their  rebel- 
lions, was  protected  and  fupported  by  the  king 
of  Spain.  He  had  been  pardoned  by  Elizabeth, 
and  well  received  by  James  *.     In  the  year  161 3, 

good  of  God's  church,  and  of  the  advancing  of  piety  and 
truth,  doth  chiefly  incite  us  to  the  following  of  thefe  mat- 
ters, God  is  our  witnefs ;  the  which,  that  it  may  be  before 
our  eyes,  and  that,  according  to  your  callings,  you  may 
flrive,  in  your  particular  places,  and  in  this  general  meet- 
ing, to  do  thofe  things  which  may  beft  ferve  to  the  promot- 
ing of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift;  even  our  prayers  are  earneft  to 
God  for  you,  requiring  you,  in  this  and  other  things,  to 
credit  the  bearer  hereof,  our  fervant  and  chaplain,  the  dean 
of  Winchefter,  whom  we  have  exprefsly  fent  thither,  that 
he  may  bring  unto  us  a  certain  relation  of  the  particular 
carriages  of  all  matters,  and  of  the  happy  event  of  your 
meeting,  which,  by  God's  bleffing  (who  is  the  God  of  or- 
der, peace,  and  truth)  we  do  afTuredly  expect ;  unto  whofe 
gracious  direction  we  commend  you  now  and  for  ever. 

"  Given  at  Theobalds,  the  10th  of  July,   1616."     Spotf- 
nvoo-d,   p.  537,  1$  fey. 

*  He  was  brought  over  into  Engiand  by  the  lord  Mount- 
joy  in  the  firil  year  of  James's  reign.  Rory  O-Donell,  his 
companion,  was  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  himfelf 
treated  with  fuch  favor  that  a  proclamation  was  ifTued,  com- 
manding ail  perfons  to  fpeak  refpeclfully  of  him,  and  carry 
themfelves  civilly  towards  him.  Thefe  indulgencies  did  not 
prevent  /ITyrone  and  Tyrconnel  from  entering  into  new 
intrigues  with  the  courts  of  Spain,  BrufTels,  and  Rome, 
which  produced  a  confpiracy  in  Ulfter  for  murdering  the 
lord-lieutenant  and  the  council,  and  extirpating  the  Englifh 
from  Uliler.  This  confpiracy  was  timely  discovered,  Ty- 
rone 
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fome  frefh  difcontents  which  prevailed  among  Anno  i6j&* 
the  Papifls  in  Ireland  gave  fuch  hopes  to  the  am- 
bitious chief,  that  he  undertook,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Spanifh  fervice, 
to  raife  another  rebellion.  The  marquis  Spino- 
la,  efleemed  one  of  the  beft  officers  of  the  age, 
undertook  to  head  the  expedition.  The  defign 
was  difcovered,  and  Tyrone's  correfpondents 
taken  and  executed. 

James  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  convinced, 
from  the  whole  conduct  of  Spain,  that  there 
was  no  hopes  of  attaining  a  family- alliance  with 
that  inveterate  ftate.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon 
was  next  in  greatnefs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria ; 
and  the  Englifh  monarch  difdained  to  match  his 
fon  with  any  family  of  lefs  potency. 

The  lord  Hays,  under  the  guife  of  congratu-  Lord  iwa 
lating  the  French  court  on  the  king's  marriage,  embaffy  to 
was  this  year  fent  into  France  with  fuch  a  pro-  c0urt.renc 

Wilfon,  p> 

rone  and  Tyrconnel  fled,  were  well  received  at  the  court  of  *  ' 
BrufTels,  obtained  money  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and  re- 
tired afterwards  to  Rome,  where  they  were  fupported  by  the 
pope  with  large  pensions. 

On  the  occafion  of  their  flight,  James  publiflied  a  procla- 
mation with  the  following  remarkable  declarations :  "  That 
they  had  not  their  creations  or  pofleflions  by  any  lineal,  or 
lawful  defcent  from  anceftors  of  blood  or  virtue,  but  were, 
for  reafons  of  ftate,  preferred  before  others  of  better  quality 
and  birth  in  their  country ;  that  they  had  not  been  moleiled 
on  account  of  religion,  nor  was  there  any  purpofe  of  pro- 
ceeding againft  them  on  that  head,  their  condition  being  to 
think  murder  no  fault,  marriage  of  no  ufe,  nor  any  man  va- 
liant who  does  not  glory  in  rapine  and  oppreffion ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  an  unreafonable  thing  to  trouble  them 
for  religion  before  it  could  be  perceived,  by  their  converfa- 
tion,  that  they  had  any ;  that  in  all  matters  of  controverfy 
they  had  been  favored  beyond  their  competitors,  except  ia 
thofe  cafes  wherein  was  plainly  difcerned  that  their  only  end 
was  to  have  made  themfelves  by  degrees  more  able  to  refill 
lawful  authority,  when  they  mould  return  to  their  vomit  a- 

gain, 
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Anooi6i6,  pofal  •,  and  James,  who  by  his  own  affections 
eftimated  the  importance  of  fhow,  decked  his 
ambaffador  with  a  magnificence  furpaffing  every 
other  fpecies  of  extravagance  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared *\ 

This  embaffy  gave  an  alarm  to  the  Spanifli 
court.  They  reiterated  all  their  insinuations  to 
draw  James  again  to  their  lure :  Sir  John  Digby, 
his  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  was  flattered  with 
affurances  that  his  Catholic  majefly  would  re- 
move all  impediments  to  the  defired  match  be- 
tween the  infanta  and  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
that  even  in  the  point  of  religion  a  moderation 
fhould  be  fo  ftrictly  adhered  to,  that  no  terms 
fhould  be  demanded,  inconfiftent  with  the  re- 
putation of  James  to  grant.  Stale  as  was  this 
bait,  it  did  not  fail  of  an  effect  •,  James,  inflead 
of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  revenging  the  in- 
fults  he  had  received  from  that  court  by  a  con- 
temptuous refufal,  countermanded  the  orders  he 
had  given  Hays  to  prefs  the  match  with  France. 

Anno  16x7.  T  he  States  fupported  the  ele&or  of  Branden- 
burgh,  one  the  princes  claimant,  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  towns  he  held  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves 

gain,  by  ufurping  a  power  over  other  good  fubjecls."  Ry- 
mer,  vol.  XVI.  p.  664. 

.  #  The  following  is  a  defcription  of  the  parade  in  which 
the  ambaffador  rode  to  receive  his  firit  audience  at  the 
French  court : 

Six  trumpeters  and  two  marfhals  (in  tawney  velvet  live- 
ries, completely  fuited,  laced  all  over  with  gold,  richly  and 
clofely  laid)  led  the  way ;  the  ambaffador  followed,  with  a 
great  train  of  pages  and  footmen  in  the  fame  rich  livery. 
The  ambaffador's  horfe  was  (hod  with  filver  fhoes  flightly 
tacked  on  ;  the  prancing  and  curveting  of  the  horfe  difperf- 
ed  them  among  the  mob ;  on  thefe  occafions  a  farrier  of  the 
train,  richly  dreffed,  tacked  on  others  in  the  fame  flight 
manner ;  thefe  he  took  out  of  a  large  velvet  bag,  loaded  for 
the  occalion.     Wilfon,  p.  93,  &  feq. 

and 
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and  Juliers,  againft  the  houfe  of  Newburgh  and  Anno  1617. 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  two  other  claimants.  The 
houfe  of  Newburgh  was  afiifted  by  the  power  of 
Spain  *,  the  elector  of  Saxony  by  the  emperor. 
James  had  fome  pretence  to  interfere  in  this  bu- 
finefs,  by  the  afliftance  he  had  given  towards 
wrefting  this  territory  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  States  had  agreed  to 
give  up  the  towns  which  their  troops  held  in  the 
name  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  ;  but,  when 
prefTed  to  a  performance,  they  refufed,  on  pre- 
tence of  the  rumor  of  a  family-alliance  between 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  England  :  An  avifo 
from  Spain  had  given  the  States  intelligence  that 
the  match  had  been  there  debated  in  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  and  judged  proper,  in  regard  it  would 
avail  for  the  introduction  of  Popery  into  Eng- 
land. The  States  alledged,  that  the  rights  of 
the  competitors  not  being  yet  fettled,  it  would 
be  unjuft  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  any 
one  claimant ;  dangerous  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  emperor ;  and 
that  James,  by  the  intended  alliance,  was  alfo  be- 
come a  party  fufpecled. 

A  kind  of  diffraction  prevailed  in  the  civil  go-  Affairs  of 
vernment  of  France.  All  the  princes  of  theFrance* 
blood  were  united  in  a  ftrong  party  againft  the 
power  of  the  queen-mother,  who  was  unfupport- 
ed  by  any  other  partizans  than  two  worthless  Ita- 
lians, the  marquis  d'Ancre  and  his  wife.  Thefe 
had  fo  great  an  influence  over  her  weak  mind, 
that,  according  the  abfurd  fuperftition  of  that 

*  The  duke  of  Newburgh  had  abjured  Lutheramfm,  and 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  make  ufe  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor,  and  the  afliftance  of  the  court  of 
Spain. 

time, 
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Anno  1617.  time,  it  was  looked  on  to  be  the  effect  of  en-* 
chantment ;  and  the  marchionefs  was  afterwards 
tried  and  burned  for  witchcraft.  James  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  connection  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  for  this  reafon 
abetted  the  malcontents.  On  the  queen-mo- 
ther's putting  the  prince  of  Conde  under  arreft, 
Hays  demanded  the  reafon  of  the  imprifonmenty 
a  pacification  having  been  brought  about  by  the 
mediation  of  his  matter;  on  receiving  no  fatif- 
fadtory  anfwer  he  returned  to  England. 

Sunday  was  kept  by  all  the  feclaries  with  a  vene- 
ration which  admitted  of  no  kind  of  public  amufe- 
ment.  James,  to  (hew  a  thorough  contempt  for 
fuch  opinions,  licenfed  the  ufe  of  all  fports  on 
that  day.  A  liberty  like  this  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  time,  and  as  difagreeable 
to  many  of  the  moderate  church-party  as  to  the 
feftaries ;  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  oppofed 
it  fo  ftrongly  as  to  forbid  the  King's  order  for 
that  purpofe  to  be  read  in  the  church  at  Croydon. 
James  winked  at  this  affront,  but  revenged  it  on 
the  minifters  in  lower  offices,  who  were  feverely 
treated  by  the  High-commiffion  court  for  the 
like  refufal. 
Affairs  of  About  this  time  the  difcord  between  the  repu- 
Hciiand.  blican  party  in  Holland,  and  that  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  ran  very  high.  Barnevelt,  the  pen- 
fionary,  was  at  the  head  of  the  former,  and  was 
fupported  by  moft  of  the  men  of  property  ;  the 
prince  of  Orange  by  the  lower  fort.  He  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  perfuade  a  contemptible  canaille 
that  Barnevelt  had  entered  into  meafures  to  be- 
tray the  country  to  Spain ;  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  jealoufy  infpired  by  his  fuggeftions, 
having  the  command  of  the  army,  he  marched 
into  Utrecht,  feized  Barnevelt  and  Grotius,  and 

fent 
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fent  them  to  prtfon  •  turned  all  the  magiftrates  Anno  l6> 
who  were  of  the  contrary  faction  out  of  their  of- 
fices, filled  up  their  places  with  the  chiefs  of  his 
own  party ;  and  having  thus  fecured  votes,  by 
the  authority  of  the  States  General  he  eredted  an 
illegal  court  *,  which  condemned  Grotius  to  per- 
petual imprifonment,  and  executed  Barnevelt  f . 

*  This  court   had  no  legal  jurifdiction  over  the  United 
States ;  every  province  being  a  fovereignty  within  itfelf. 

f  This  great  man,  at  his  condemnation  and  execution  j 
behaved  with  an  undaunted  fpirit.  On  hearing  his  fentence 
pronounced,  which  was  lofs  of  life  and  confifcation  of  goods, 
he  made  the  following  remark  :  "  I  have  ferved  the  Gene- 
rality thirty-three  years  as  advocate  of  Holland,  and  the 
town  of  Rotterdam  ten  years  before,  as  peniionary  :  and  for 
my  fidelity  and  diligence  deferved  better  recompence.  If 
you  will  have  my  blood,  yet  methinks  you  may  fpare  my 
goods,  without  ruining,  for  my  fake,  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." At  this  time,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  execution, 
he  difplayed  the  fame  high  mind  which  had  ever  marked  his 
character :  he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  block  in  a  manner, 
and  with  a  precipitation  which  mewed  an  indignant  hafle  to 
lofe  with  life  the  memory  of  his  ungrateful  country.  The 
following  is  a  character  of  him  drawn  by  a  creature  and  fer- 
vant  of  king  James,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  who  had  trans- 
acted the  Englifh  affairs  in  Holland  feveral  years :  **  I  know 
Barnevelt  well  (writes  he),  and  know  that  he  hath  great 
powers  and  abilities;  and  malice  itfelf  muft  confefs,  that  ne- 
ver man  hath  done  more  faithful  and  powerful  fervice  to 
his  country  than  he." 

Moreri  gives  the  following  account  and  character  of  this 
patriot :  "  Barneveldt,  fe  rendit  celebre  par  fon  habilite 
dans  les  negociations  &  par  les  grands  fervices  qu'il  rendit  a 
fa  republique,  a  Petabliflement  de  la  quelle  il  avoit  beau- 
coup  contribue.  Henry  IV.  roi  de  France,  Elifabeth  reine 
d'Angleterre,  &  prefque  toutes  les  autres  puifTances  de 
PEurcpe,  faifoient  un  extreme  cas  de  ce  grand  homme,  qui 
avoit  paffe  par  les  ambaflades  les  plus  celebres,  &  par  ies 
charges  les  plus  importances.  Ayant  ete  envoye  en  qualite 
d'ambaffadeur  aupres  de  Henry  IV.  il  detourna  ce  prince  de 
faire  la  paix  avec  les  Efpagnols  en  1598.  On  lui  donne  la 
gloi.re  d'avoir  degage  les  places  de  la  Brille,  de  Flenmgue  & 
de  Rammekens  des  mains  des  Anglois,  ce  qui  fut  un  coup 
tres  avantageux  pour  eviter  les  effets  de  la  haine  Sc  de  laja- 
Vol.  I.  I  loufie 
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Anno  1617.  Thus  early  did  an  indifcreet  confidence  threaten 
the  freedom  of  this  infant  ftate  ;  and  thus  early 
were  its  patriots  facrificed  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  Orange  family. 

Synod  of  Thefe  acts  of  violence  extorted  a  confent  for 
the  meeting  of  a  general  fynod  to  fettle  the  for- 
mer religious  difputes.  All  the  reformed  churches 
fent  their  deputies  to  this  affemby.  James,  who 
had  acted  as  a  party  in  the  whole  affair,  fent  his 

Joufie  de  fes  ermemis,  &  furtout  du  prince  d'Orange  &  de  fes 
partifans*  II  quitta  fa  charge  en  1608  mais  ayant  ete  rap- 
pelle  par  tous  les  Etats  d'HolJande,  il  tranquillifa  les  affaires, 
adoucit  les  efprits,  &  les  ramena  tous  a  un  meme  fentiment. 
En  1609  il  avoit  fortement  confeille  la  treve  qui  fe  conclut 
pour  douze  ans,  entre  l'archiduc  &  les  Etats;  &  depuis  il 
empecha  par  fes  foins  que  ces  derniers  ne  priffent  part  dans  1 
les  troubles  de  Boheme.  Maurice,  prince  d'Orange,  qui 
fouhaitotque  les  Provinces  Unies  continuaffent  la  guerre  par 
ce  quelle  fervoit  a  fa  fortune,  en  concut  du  chagrin  contre 
Barneveldt,  &  le  fit  eclater  au  fujet  d'Arminius  &  de  Gomar 
miniftres  proteftans,  qui  avoient  des  fentimens  differens  lur 
la  predefHnation.  Arminius  fe  mit  a  la  tete  de  ceux  qu'on 
r.omma  Remontrans,  8c  Gomar  fut  le  chef  des  Contre-re- 
montrans.  Ces  deux  partis  troublerent  la  tranquilite  des 
Provinces  Unies.  Barneveldt  fe  declara  pour  les  premiers, 
qui  ne  demandoient  que  d'etre  tolleres,  &  le  prince  d'Orange 
fut  pour  les  autres,  qui  ne  les  vouloient  pas  fouffrir.  Le 
prince  fe,  trouvant  le  plus  fort  fit  tenir  en  1618  &  1619  le 
fynode  de  Dordrecht,  ou  les  Arminiens  furent  condamnez. 
Barneveldt  ayant  ete  pris  eut  la  tete  tranchee  a  Page  de  72 
ans,  fous  pretexte  d'avoir  voulu  livrer  le  pays  aux  Efpagnols, 
quoi  qu'il  le  niat  conftarhment,  &  qu'en  effet  on  n'en  eut 
trouve  aucune  preuve  dans  fes  papiers.  Son  crime  etoit 
d'avoir  refufe  d'entrer  dans  le  complot,  a  la  faveur  du  quel 
le  prince  Maurice  vouioit  a  ce  qu'on  dit  fe  rendre  maitre 
des  Pays  Bas,  &  ci'avoit  defendu  la  liberte  de  fa  patrie.avec 
trop  de  zele.     11  fut  execute  le  13  jour  de  May,   1619." 

Thaunus  gives  the  following  tefHmony  of  him :  "  Que 
c'etoit  un  homme  tres  accredite  par  les  charges  qu'il  avoit  rem- 
plies,  &  par  fa  grande  experience  dans  les  affaires."  Let- 
ters from  and  to  Sir  Dudley  Car  let  on,  p.  193.  Mererz,  vol.  II, 
p.  78.     Tkuanus,  edit,  de  la  Haye,  1740,  p,  214. 
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ftlfo  *.     The  upfhot  of  the  bufineis  was  a  con^  Anno  1617. 
.demnation  of  the  Arminian  tenets ;  Vorftius  was 

*  The  following  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  re- 
sident at  the  Hague,  to  fecretary  Naunton. 
««  Right  Honorable, 

"  Your  honor's  letters  of  the  Jaft  of  Auguft  came  to  my 
hands  by  this  bearer,  William  Diefton,  the  fourth  of  this 
prefent,  very  opportunely  to  fatisfy  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  fuch  of  the  States  as  refted  with  great  and  earner!  deiire 
to  know  how  his  majefty  underftood  the  apprehenfion  ofBar- 
nevelt,  with  the  reft  of  their  proceedings  ;  wherein  though 
they  wanted  before  no  comfort  and  encouragement  I  could 
give  them  in  private,  yet  1  thought  it  not  fit,  in  prefence  of 
their  public  deputies,  to  prejudge  what  fhould  come  from  his 
majefty. 

"  To  the  fame  deputies  (who,  upon  my  deiire  to  fpeak 
with  them,  came  unto  me  by  order  of  the  States)  I  delivered 
the  fame  day  of  the  receipt  of  your  honor's  letters,  what  F 
had  in  commandment  from  his  majefty  in  approbation  of 
their  doings  ;  and  did  let  fall  unto  them,  by  way  of  difcourfe, 
upon  what  point  in  particular  his  majefty,  having  yet  feen 
no  more  than  their  fhort  declaration  which  was  publiihed  ia 
print,  did  ground  his  judgment;  in  that  it  was  apparent  to 
his  majefty,  by  that  Which  was  prefented  to  his  own  view  in 
the  demand  of  afliftance  to  the  national  fynod,  the  States  re- 
quiring one  thing  and  Barnevelt  another,  quite  oppofite  to 
their  deiire,  that  he  ran  a  courfe  by  himfelf,  contrary  to  the 
public  fervice ;  whereupon  they,  confefling  to  have  the  like 
advertifements  from  Paris  and  Heydelburgh,  laid  hold  im- 
mediately, as  a  fit  crime  to  charge  him  with,  aniongft  others 
of  like  nature. 

"  I  took  the  liberty  hereupon  to  tell  them,  that  though 
Barnevelt  had  continued  in  his  wonted  ftate  and  authority, 
yet  I  had  charge  from  his  majefty  to  have  let  him  know  how 
ftrange  his  majefty  found  this  manner  of  proceeding  in  a 
man  of  his  place;  that  thereby  it  might  appear  unto  them 
his  majefty  did  not  fway  with  the  time,  but  that  he  faw  and 
condemned  his  fault,  even  in  the  heighth  of  his  fortune. 

"  To  the  prince  of  Orange  I  ufed  the  fame  day  the  like 
difcourfe  ;  and  added  farther  thefe  encouragements,  which 
he  might  well  take  out  of  the  conftancy  of  his  majefty's  fa- 
vor, and  the  prefent  condition  of  affairs ;  in  both  which  he 
refts  fo  well  fatisiied,  that  by  the  help  of  the  one  he  hopes, 
in  fhort  time,  to  give  perfection  to  the  other."  Letters/row 
find  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleto/i,  p.  290. 

I  2  deprived 
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Anno  1617.  deprived  of  the  profeflbr's  chair,  and  fentenced 
to   perpetual   banifhment  *.     George   Carleton, 

*  This  fentence  was  paffed  upon  him  without  his  having 
been  permitted  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
writes  thus  of  this  tranfaction  :  "  I  find  there  is  a  refolution 
taken  by  the  States  not  to  cite  Vorftius  to  the  fynod,  becaufe 
they  much  apprehend  his  entertaining  that  affembly  with  ar- 
tificial interpretations  and  delays,  and  in  the  end  deluding 
them  with  a  counterfeit  fubmifiion.  But  order  is  taken  for 
the  cenfuring  his  books  in  the  fynod,  with  intention  after- 
wards (as  they  pretend)  to  proceed  with  his  perfon  by  way 
of  exile ;  for  which  I  cannot  undertake  any  thing,  though 
it  wants  not  my  beft  endeavors,  fince  Mathaneffe  (who  was 
one  of  his  protectors)  had  the  boldnefs  to  fay,  when  this 
matter  was  lait  in  queftion  with  the  States  of  Holland,  that 
it  was  tyranny  fo  to  proceed  with  him." 

The  Engl ifh  deputies  at  the  fynod  of  Dort  were  zealous 
promoters  of  the  profcription  of  Vorftius  :  The  president  of 
the  fynod  having  afked  them,  Si  Whether  they  approved  that 
Vorftius  fhould  be  cited  to  appear  in  the  affembly  ?  and  what 
the  King  of  England's  pleafure  was  in  that  point  ?"  they 
anfwered,  **  That  they  muft  confult  his  ambaffador,  and 
that  they  thought  it  would  look  very  ill  to  condemn  a  man 
without  hearing  him."  They  added,  "  That  to  avoid  de- 
lays, Vorftius  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  defend  himfelf, 
or  explain  his  blafphemous  proportions  ;  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  ani'wered  any  otherwise  than  by  Yes  or  No,  nor 
afked  any  queftion  but  whether  he  was  ready  to  abjure  ?" 
Afterwards,  when  the  opinions  were  alked  concerning  the 
fentence  to  be  paffed  upon  Vorftius,  they  declared  him  un- 
worthy of  the  name  and  office  of  an  orthodox  profeffor,  de- 
fired  that  his  book  De  Deo  fhould  be  burnt,  and  read  the  de- 
cree which  condemned  that  work  to  the  flames  in  England. 

Moreri  writes  thus  on  this  condemnation  :  "  Au  refte  les 
Remontrans  fe  pleingnirent  hautement  du  fynode,  &  pub- 
lierent  qu'on  avoit  procede  contr'eux  d'une  maniere  contraire 
a  l'equite  ;  que  Ton  n'avoit  admis  au  fynode  qu'un  petit 
nombre  ces  leurs ;  qu'on  avoit  refufe  les  plus  eclairez  de 
leur  parti;  qu'on  ne  les  avoit  jamais  oui  en  corps,  mais  un  a 
un  comme  des  criminels,  dont  la  fentence  etoit  deja  portee  ; 
qu'etant  venus  a  Dordrecht  fous  le  fauf-conduit  qu'on  leur 
avoit  donnee,  ils  avoient  ete  mis  aux  arrets  pendant 7  mois 
entiers,  contre  toute  parole  donnee,  de  forte  que  le  fils  ne 
pouvoit  pas  voir  le  pere,  ou  la  foeur  s'entretenir  avec  fon 
frere ;  que  le  prefident  Bogerman  leur  ennemi,  declare  avcit 

difpofe 
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bifhop  of  Landaff  protefled  againft  the  article  in  Anno  i6.*7. 
the  Belgic  creed  which  affirmed  an  equality  in 
all  the  minifters  of  God:  but,  however,  James's 
influence,  from  the  bufy  part  he  had  acted  in  the 
difpute,  was  fo  great  that  his  deputies,  who  were 
all  of  them  dignitaries,  were  complimented  with 
a  prefent  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-piece,  a  gol- 
den medal,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  conflitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  regret  that  the  conveniency  of  their 
own  ftate  did  not  admit  of  the  fame  fyftem  of  fub- 
ordination  *. 

An  event  now  offers,  which,  with  all  its  va- 
riety of  circumftances,  expofes  to  the  reader  a 
fubject  for  contempt,  averfion,  pity,  and  ap- 
plaufe.  The  univerfal  genius  of  the  admired  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  found,  from  his  misfortunes9 
an  opportunity  to  enlarge  itfelf  in  the  complete 
review  of  part  and  diftant  time :  under  the  op^ 
pre/live  circumftance  of  a  prifon,  he  had  under- 
taken and  executed  the  laborious  plan  of  an  uni- 
verfal hiilory.  But,  great  as  were  his  abilities, 
great  as  were  their  improvements,  he  had  not  ye£ 
attained  to  that  exquifite  judgment  which  difbin- 
guifhes  what  is  truly  defirable  from  what  is  vul- 

difpofe  Ies  chofes  uniquement  pour  les  opprimer;  que  les 
fecretaires  du  fynode  avoient  ete  choilis  parmi  les  adverfaires 
des  Remontrans ;  que  Heinfius  les  haiflbit.  Mais  ils  fe  re- 
crierent  fur  tout,  fur  ce  que  la  fentence  portee  contr'eux  les 
condamnoit  a  etre  privez  de  toutes  les  foncliones  eclefi;> 
iUques  &  academiques ;  &  que  quelques  uns  d'eux  avoient 
meme  ete  exilez." 

A  letter  from  Mr  John  Hales  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
ihews  that  thefe  complaints  of  the  Remonftrants  were  juilly 
founded.  Cartoon's  Letters,  p,  321,  358.  Bayfis  Di3.  1738, 
vol.  V.  p.  £14..  Moreri,  xviii.  ed.Amji.  vol.  III.  p.  129, 
dans  Particle   Dordrecht  (Synododae). 

*  This  compliment  was  extraordinary,  as  it  wa§  oppofite 
to  the  late  confirmed  article  of  their  belief. 

i  3  gz$y 
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Anno  i6i$.garly  efteemed  fo  •,  unfatisfied  with  eafe,  unfatif- 
fied  with  fame,  he  (till  affected  courts  and  their 
difgraceful  dependencies.  Though  ufed.  with  a 
barbarous  indignity  by  his  ibvereign,  he  feized 
on  every  opportunity  to  offer  his  fervices.  Much 
ufeful  and  ingenious  advice  he  had  given  on  many 
occafions,  particularly  in  regard  to  forming  the 
mind  of  prince  Henry ;  a  ficknefs  of  the  queen 
procured  him  the  means  of  ingratiating  himfelf, 
by  undertaking  the  reftoration  of  her  health, 
from  the  power  of  medicines  of  his  own  compos- 
ing, the  refult  of  an  unlimited  knowledge.  Thefe 
little  arts,  and  the  general  applaufe  of  the  na- 
tion, forced  from  James  a  farther  mitigation  of 
his  unjuft  treatment:  The  enjoyment  of  his 
lands  was  reftored  to  him,  and  fome  indigencies 
as  to  liberty.  The  considerable  eftate  of  Sher- 
burn  had  been  fecured  to  his  family  by  a  former 
conveyance  which  Raleigh  had  made  to  his  fon  : 

The  Li<>  of^e  omiffion  of  a  word  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 

Sir  W   Ra-  . 

jeigh  by  Dr.  made  a  flaw  in  young  Raleigh's  title;  this  flaw 
Birch,i75i,  reverted  the  forfeited  lands  to  the  crown  -,  the  ra- 
pacious Somerfet  was  informed  of  it,  and  begged 
it  for  himfelf.  Raleigh's  wife  petitioned  James 
Wkt.  on  the  occafion  :  the  anfwer  which  he  returned 
was,  "  I  mun  ha  the  lands,  I  mun  ha  the  lands 
for  Car  *," 

*  On  this  occafion  Somerfet  was  addreiTed  in  the  follow- 
ing pathetic  flrain  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

"  And  for  you,  Sir,  feeing  your  fair  day  is  but  in  the 
dawn,  mine  drawn  to  the  fetting,  your  own  virtues  and  the 
King's  grace  afluring  of  many  fortunes,  and  much  honor  ; 
1  befeech  \cn  begin  not  your  firft  building  upon  the  ruins  qf 
the  innocent,  and  let  not  mine  and  their  forrows  attend  your 
$rft  plantation.  1  have  ever  been  bound  to  your  nation,  as 
well  for  many  other  graces  as  for  the  true  report  of  my  trial 
to  the  King's  inajeliy  ;  again  ft  whom  had  I  been  malignant, 
the  hearing  of  my  caufe  would  not  have  changed  enemies  in.- 
tc  friends,  malice  into  compailion,  and  the  minds   of  the 

greater 
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The  late  coolnefs  between  the  courts  of  Eng-  £n,n0  ,Jf l8 
land  and  Spain  had  produced  an  opportunity  for  expedition. 
Raleigh,  who  now  enjoyed  full  liberty,  to  offer 
a  project  which  promifed  a  recruit  to  his  broken 
fortunes,  and  flattered  the  infatiable  avarice  of 
the  King.     He  had  formerly  made  a  voyage  to 
Guiana,  and,  from  his   experience  of  the  coun-        • 
try,  had  entertained  a  belief  that  its  bowels  con- 
tained inexhauftible   riches.       He  had   actually 
marked  particular  parts  of  the  territory,  in  which 
he  fancied  were  mines  of  gold. .   The  plan  of  an 
expedition  which  promifed  mountains  of  wealth 
was  received  with  eagernefs   by  James ;  though 
at  the   fame    time    he   aflured    Sarmiento,    the 
Spanifh  ambafTador,  that  Raleigh  mould  be  bound 
up  by  his  com  million  from  all  hoftilities  towards 
the  fubjects  of  Spain,  and  that  if  any  were  com- 
mitted he  mould  be  delivered  up  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  his  Catholic  majefty.     The  commiffion 
was  made  out  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  Augufl :  It 

greateft  number  then  prefentinto  the  commiferation  of  mine 
cftate.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  foul  treafon  to  t^get  fuch  fair 
paffions  ;  neither  could  it  agree  with  the  duty  and  love  of 
faithful  fubjeclis  (efpecially  of  your  nation)  to  bewail  his  o- 
verthrow  who  had  confpired  againft  their  mod  natural  and 
liberal  lord.  I  therefore  truft,  that  you  will  not  be  the  firlt 
who  mail  kill  us  outright,  cut  down  the  tree  with  the  fruit, 
and  undergo  the  curfe  of  them  who  enter  the  fields  of  the 
fatherlefs ;  which,  if  it  pleafe  you  to  know  the  truth,  is  far 
lefs  in  value  than  in  fame  :  But  that  fo  worthy  a  gentleman 
as  yourfelf  will  rather  bind  us  to  you  (being  fix  gentlemen, 
not  bafe  in  birth  and  alliance)  who  have  intereit  therein  ; 
and  myfeif,  with  my  uttermoft  thankfulnefs,  will  remain 
ready  to  obey  your  commandments. " 

James  had  been  at  length  prevailed  on  to  give  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  wife  and  fon  eight  thoufand  pounds  for  this 
eftate  of  Sherburn-  This  eight  thoufand  pounds  he  calls 
in  his  declaration  a  competent  fatisfaclion  for  all  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  eftates.  Cabala,  p.  356.  Raleigh's  Life  by  Dr% 
fiirch,  p,  64. 
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Anno  x6i8.  contained   no  caution  againfl  attacking  the  Spa- 
niards, and  it  would  have  been  abfurd    to  fup- 
pofe  the  defign  could  be  accomplished  without 
meeting  with   an  oppofition  which  would  necef- 
fitate  the  infringement  of  fuch  a  reftraint. 
Raleigh's        Raleigh  fet  fail  on  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft, 
Birch/ Dr*  1618.     His  fleet  confifted  of  fourteen  fhips,  all 
fitted  out  by  private  perfons  *.     After  a  tedious 
voyage   the    adventurers  reached   the   coaft   of 
(Suiana ;  they  had  experienced  the  diftrelTes  of 
ftorms,  ficknefs,  and  want  of  water.     New  ob- 
flacles  now  oppoied  the  acquifition  of  the  golden 
fleece  :  The  river  Oroonoko  was  found  too  mal- 
low for  the  large  fhips  to  fail  up ;  a  divifion  of 
the  force  was  unavoidable  ;  the  fmaller   vefTels, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men,  were 
fent  in  quert  of  the  mine,  whilft  the  chief  com- 
mander, Raleigh,  flaid  behind  with  the   larger 
ones,  to  receive,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  the  Spanifh 
galleons,  which  were  daily  expected.     The  de- 
tachment was  commanded    by  his  fon,  and  the 
pilotage  was  entrufted  to  his  old  friend  Keymis, 
who  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  coaft.     On  their 
landing  at  the  appointed  place,  they  were  brifk- 
ly  attacked  by  the  foldiers  of  a  garrifoned  town 
newly  built  by  the  Spaniards;  they  repulfed  the 
enemy,  took,  plundered,  and  burnt  their  town  -, 
but  not  without  the  lofs  of  many  of  their  men, 
and  their  captain  the  young  Raleigh.     Among 
the  plunder  were  found  papers  which  contained 
the  whole  of  Raleigh's  fcheme :  they  had  been 
fent  to  Spain  by  Sarmiento,  to  whom  James  hac} 
|iad  the  weaknefs  to  communicate  it.  The  know- 

*  In  this  venture  Raleigh  hazarded  the  wrecks  of  his 
"broken  fortune,  befides  an  eftate  which  his  wife  had  com- 
plaifantly  given  up  to  him  for  this  purppfe.  Raleigh's  Life, 
iy  Dr.  Birch  t  p.  72. 
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ledge  of  this  particular  fo  enraged  the  foldiers,  A»™  1618. 
$hat,  refilling  to  be  conducted  farther  by  Key- 
mis,  they  returned  to  the  place  where  their  com- 
mander lay,  without  having  attempted  any  mine. 
Raleigh,    before  the  arrival  of  his   forces,  had 
heard  the  news  of  his  accumulated  misfortunes ; 
misfortunes  no  lefs  fevere  than  the  death  of  his 
fon,  the  blafl  of  his  hopes,  and  the  danger  of  his 
life  from  the  violence  committed  on  the  Spanifh 
town.     In  vain  did  Key  mis  attempt   an  excufe 
for  the  fatal  mifadventure  :  Raleigh's  chagrin  was 
too  great  to  allow  any :  Keymis,  in  defpair.  put 
an   end  to  his  life  ;  and   this  increafed  the  per- 
plexity of  the  unhappy  adventurer,  who  loft  in 
Keymis  an  evidence  to  juftify  the  integrity  of  his- 
conduct.     A  mutiny  amongft  the  crew  fucceeded 
thefe  diforders  :  Some  were  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, fome  againft  it.     The  unfortunate  Raleigh 
was  of  the  former  opinion  -,  and  combating  the  Raleigh's 
other,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  bring  his  remaining 
force  home.     James  was  foon  made  acquainted 
with  all   the    circumftances  of  the  mifcarriage.j 
and  the  artful  Sarmiento  did  not  fail  to   work 
upon  his  difappointment  by  reprefenting,  in  live- 
ly colors,  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  an 
eternal  breach  of  the  marriage-contract.  Inflamed 

CD 

and  frightened  by  thefe  infmuations,  James  ifTued 
out  a  proclamation  declaring  an  abhorrence  of 
what  had  been  tranfacted,  and  condemned  the 
caufe  unheard.  Notwithftanding  the  proclama- 
tion, Raleigh  landed  at  Plymouth  \  and,  after 
having  furrendered  himfelf,  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  James,  in  which  he  flated  the  cafe  in  a 
£lear  and  juft  light  *.     But  James  was  not  to  be 

f  The  following  is  Raleigh's  letter  to  James  on  this  oc- 

t 

«  May 


return, 
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Ann.  1618.  moved   by  confiderations   of  juftice  or  compaf- 
fion ;  the  fear  of  a   rupture  with  Spain  was  his 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  moll  excellent  majefty  ; 

"  If  in  my  journey  outward-bound  I  had  my  men  mur- 
dered at  the  iiland,  and  yet  fpared  to  take  revenge  ;  if  I  did 
difcharge  fome  Spanifh  barks  taken,  without  fpoil ;  if  I  did 
forbear  all  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  wherein  I  might  have 
taken  twenty  of  their  towns  on  their  fea-coafts  and  did  only 
follow  the  enterprize  I  undertook  for  Guiana,  where,  with- 
out any  directions  from  me,  a  Spanifh  village  was  burnt, 
which  was  new  fet  up  within  three  miles  of  the  mine;  by 
your  majefty's  favor,  I  find  no  reafon  why  the  Spanifh  am- 
baffador  fhould  complain  of  me. 

*4  If  it  were  lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  murder  twenty- fix 
Englifhmen,  tying  them  back  to  back,  and  then  cutting 
their  throats,  when  they  had  treated  with  them  a  whole 
month,  and  ccme  to  them  on  the  land  without  fo  much  as 
one  fword  ;  and  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  your  majefties  fub- 
jecls,  being  charged  fir  ft  by  them,  to  repel  force  by  force; 
we  may  juftly  fay,  O  miferable  Engiifh  ! 

'*  If  Parker  and  Mecham  took  Campechie  and  other 
places  in  Honduras,  feated  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanifh  In- 
dies, burnt  towns,  and  killed  the  Spaniards,  and  had  no- 
thing faid  to  them  at  their  return  ;  and  myfelf,  who  forbore 
to  look  into  the  Indies,  becaufe  I  would  not  offend,  mult  be 
accufed;  1  may  as  juftly  fay,  O  miferable  Raleigh  ! 

"  If  I  have  fpent  my  poor  eftate,  loft  my  fon,  fufFered  by 
ficknels,  and  other  ways  a  world  of  hardihips ;  if  I  have  re- 
filled with  manifold  hazard  of  my  life,  the  robberies  and 
fpoils  with  which  my  companions  would  have  made  me 
rich ;  if,  when  I  was  poor,  I  could  have  made  myfelf 
rich  ;  if,  when  I  had  gotten  my  liberty  (which  all  men  and 
nature  itfelf  do  much  prize)  I  voluntarily  loft  it ;  if,  when  I 
was  fure  of  my  life,  I  rendered  it  again  ;  if  I  mifht  elfewhere 
have  fold  my  lhip  and  goods,  and  put  five  or  fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  my  purfe,  and  yet  brought  her  into  England  ;  I 
befeech  your  majefty  to  believe,  that  ail  this  I  have  done, 
becaufe  it  fhould  not  be  faid  that  your  majefty  had  given  li- 
berty and  truft  to  a  man  whole  end  was  but  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty,  and  who  had  betrayed  your  rfiajefty's  truft. 

"  My  mutineers  told  me,  that  if  I  returned  for  England 
I  fhould  be  undone  ;  but  I  believed  in  your  majefty's  good- 
nefs  more  than  in  all  their  arguments.  Sure  I  am  the  firft, 
that  being  free  and  able  to  enrich  myfelf.  yet  hath  embraced 
poverty  and  peril  j  and  as  fure  1  am  that  my  example  mail 

malvO 
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Only  actuating  principle;  and  that  power  thought  Anno  a.SiS. 
it  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  get  fo  material  a 
point  adjudged  in  its  favor. 

The  death  of  Raleigh  was  to  be  the  cement 
of  friend  (hip  between  the  two  courts  :  how  to 
compafs  it  with  the  appearance  of  legality  was 
the  only  remaining  queftion.  It  is  thought  that 
Sarmiento  was  the  perfon  who  inftigated  the  cut- 
ting him  off  upon  his  former  fen tence,  although 
the  kind  of  understanding  which  James  pofTeffed 
might  have  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  an  inven- 
tion. Raleigh  had  actually,  before  he  fet  out  on 
his  expedition,  an  offer  of  the  procurement  of  a 
pardon  for  the  fum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds ; 
but  Bacon  *  had  diffuaded  him  from  this  falu- 
tary  meafure,  by  repeated  afTurances  that  the 
power  given  him  by  his  commiffion  would  be 
conftrued,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  fufficient  one. 
His  prefent  fituation  grew  fo  interefting  and 
menacing,  that  he  at  length  gave  way  to  the  re- 
peated inftances  of  his  friends,  and  attempted  his 
efcape  :  but  his  heart  failing  him,  even  after  he 
had  got  into  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  a  bark  fecured  for  the  purpofe,  he  re-furren- 
dered  himfelf.  Then,  after  a  conviction  that  his 
fate  was  already  determined,  in  a  fit  of  defpair 
he   applied  to  one  Manourie,  a  quack,  to  affift 

make  me  the  laft.  But  your  majefty's  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
I  have  made  my  judges;  who  have  ever  been,  and  mail 
ever  be, 

Your  majefty's  mod  humble  vafTal, 

Walter  Raleigh.'9 

*  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  James,  urges  the  taking  him  off 
upon  his  fentence  for  treafon,  as  the  only  judicial  way  of  pro- 
ceeding againft  him.  Original  Letters,  &c,  by  Dr.  Bircb, 
j>.  182,  183. 

him 
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Anno  161S.  him  in  a  fecond  attempt :  In  order  to  effect  it, 
Manourie  gave  him  drugs  which  flung  out  upon 
the   whole   furface   of    his    body    innumerable 
blotches  and  boils ;  and  Raleigh,  to  forward  the 
fuccefs  of  the  plan,  condefcended  to  many  un- 
manly meanneffes.     They  fo  far  prevailed,  that, 
on  account  of  his  apparent  ill  ftate  of  health,  he 
was  fuffered  to   repair  to  his   own  houfe ;  but 
Manourie  betrayed  the  fecret  to  Stuekly,  his  in- 
veterate keeper,  who,   though   a   near  relation, 
had  been  lent  down  to  Plymouth  by  the  court  for 
the  double  purpofe  of  inveigling  him  to  land, 
and  to  guard  him  afterwards.     Stuekly,  in  con- 
fequence  of  private  orders,  feemed  to  encourage* 
the  defign,  and  received  a  considerable  fnm  from 
Raleigh  to  forward  it.     The  French  ambaffador 
alfo  offered  him  the  protection  of  his  mafter,  and 
a  veffel  to  carry  him  to  France  ;  thefe  tranfactions 
were   fufFered   by  Stuekly,    and  betrayed :    the 
treacherous  diffimulation  was  carried  fo  far,  that 
he  accompanied  Raleigh  into  a  boat,  which  was 
immediately   befet  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 
Stuekly  *  had  the  hardened  affurance  to  own  the 
deceit,  and  carried  his  kinfman  a  prifoner  to  the 
Tower.     The  bufinefs  of  the  council  was  to  ren- 
der Raleigh's  tranfactions  odious  to  the  people ; 
they  particularly  enlarged  on   the  intention    of 
making  an  efcape  to  France.     The  declaration 
James    publifned    on    this    head    begins    thus  : 
^  That  kings  are  not  bound  to  give  account   of 

*  This  infamous  wretch  was  taken  in  the  fail  of  clipping 
the  very  coin  he  had  received  as  a  reward  for  his  periidiouf- 
nefs.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  the  offence,  and 
was  driven  to  the  ltreight  of  felling  to  his  fhirt  to  purchafe  a 
pardon.  Ke  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  odium  of  mankind 
to  the  ifland  of  Lundy  in  the  Severn,  where  he  died  mad, 
in  iefs  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  execution. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Life  by  Dr.  Birch  >  p.  87. 
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their  actions  to  any  but  God  ♦,  however,  he  de-  Anno  16 1$. 
clares,  that  he  is  willing  to  reprefent  his  proceed- 
ings in  this  cafe  to  the  world.  It  then  urges  fe- 
veral  charges  againft  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  •,  among 
others,  that  the  mine  of  Guiana  was  a  mere 
fiction  ;  that  Raleigh's  original  and  only  defign 
was  to  plunder  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  to 
furprife  their  fleets ;  that  he  had  formed  a  cruel 
purpofe  to  leave  the  land-foldiers  on  more  at 
Guiana  ;  that,  after  the  defeat  of  his  defigns,  he 
had  no  intention  to  return  home,  but  to  go  to 
the  Eaft-Indies,  or  to  fettle  at  Newfoundland  -, 
that,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  contrived 
feveral  ftratagems  to  efcape.  The  King  afhrms 
in  this  declaration,  that  he,  in  his  own  princely 
judgment,  gave  no  belief  to  Sir  Walter's  afTer- 
tions,  that  he  had  feen  and  tried  the  gold  ore  of 
the  mine  of  Guiana,  as  being  perfuaded  that  in 
nature  there  were  no  fuch  mines  of  gold  entire,  or 
that  the  Spaniards,  fo  induftrious  in  the  chace  of 
treafure,  would  not  have  neglected  it  fo  long  *." 
Raleigh  compofed  an  unanfwerable  apology  for 
his  conduct:,  but  was  reduced  to  beg,  though  in 
vain,  the  interceffion  of  the  favorite.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  O<3:ober,  and  in  the  fixty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed, 
though  in  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  brought  to  the 
King's  Bench.  He  attempted  to  make  a  defence, 
by  explaining  the  juftnefs  of  his  conduct  in  the 
expedition ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  court, 

*  This  is  an  extraordinary  acknowledgment  of  James; 
the  allowing  a  fubjedl  to  go  out  on  a  defign  which  he  ftrong- 
ly  fufpecled  to  be  an  illegal  one,  and  when  the  penalty  of 
the  crime  was  to  be  lofs  of  life.  But  though  James  affirms 
that  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  reality  of  the  mines,  yet,  in 
his  commiffion,  he  takes  care  to  fecure  to  himfelf  a  full  fifth 
of  all  the  gold  which  ihould  be  found  in  them. 

who 
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Anno  1618.  who  told  him,  that  the  matter  of  the  voyage  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe,  and  that  trea- 
fon  could  not  be  pardoned  by  implication.  After 
fentence  was  pronounced,  he  addreffed  the  court 
in  very  pathetic  terms  for  a  refpite  of  execution 
for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  fettle  his  private 
affairs,  and  vindicate  his  reputation.  An  order 
was  produced,  ready  figned  by  James,  though 
at  that  time  in  Hertfordmire,  for  his  execution 
the  next  morning.  Barbarous  as  was  this  hafle, 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  prefent  compofed  mind  of 
Raleigh.  His  manly  philofophical  deportment, 
during  the   interval  of  his  fentence  and  execu- 

Bis  fatal  tion,  was  admirable  -,  nor  lefs  fo  was  his  behavior 
on  the  fcaffold  :  He  denied,  with  an  awful  ap- 
peal to  God,  the  heavy  charges  *  which  had  been 

*  That  Raleigh  was  innocent  of  many  of  the  invidious 
calumnies  with  which  he  is  loaded  by  the  King's  declara- 
tion, is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  fmall  doubt.  Firft,  there  are 
the  proteftations  of  a  dying  man,  ftrengthened  by  afTevera- 
tions  not  likely  to  be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  deceit,  in  fo 
tremendous  a  fituation.  Secondly,  arguments  to  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

ift.  If  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  no  other  view  in  the  expe- 
dition but  to  enrich  himfelf  by  piracy,  and  that  the  prime 
object  had  been  the  plunder  of  the  Spanilh  town  lately  built 
on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  it  is  improbable  that  the  attainment 
of  that  end  would  have  thrown  him  and  his  friend  into  fo 
terrible  a  coniternation,  as  to  induce  the  one  to  deftroy  him- 
felf, and  the  other  to  prepare  for  flight ;  which  intention  of 
flight  is  one  of  the  fads  alledged  againft  him  in  the  King's 
declaration. 

zdly.  The  plunder  of  a  fingle  town  was  too  contemptible 
an  object  for  the  hazard  and  danger  of  fo  long  a  voyage. 
If  there  were  more  places  to  plunder  on  the  fame  coaft,  and 
that  plunder  was  the  end,  why  not  attempt  any  other  ?  it 
may  be  alledged  that  the  town  was  thought  to  contain  vail 
riches,  that  little  was  found  there,  and  that  the  defpair  arofe 
from  this  difappointment.  But  what  could  induce  a  fuppo- 
fiticn  of  fuch  riches?  not  the  induftry  of  the  Spaniards;  it 
xnuft  be  the  perfuafion  of  mines  pofTefTed  by  them,  and  to  be 

difcovered 
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laid  againft  him  ;  then  fitting  himfelf  with  com-  Aqiw  l6lS* 
pofure  for   the   axe,  he  received  the  fatal  blow 

difcovered  by  the  adventurers.  The  defign  of  Raleigh 
could  not  be  a  general  plunder  and  acknowledged  piracy, 
for  he  was  never  taxed  with  making  any  proportions  of  fuch 
a  tendency ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  very  abfurd 
chimera  to  have  fuppofed  that  the  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
family  which  he  had  under  his  command  would  have  left 
their  country  and  home-enjoyments  for  ever,  to  follow  an 
idle  adventurer  in  the  conitant  purfuit  of  a  precarious  gain, 
to  be  attained  with  innumerable  hardmips,  difficulties,  and 
dangers.  Could  there  have  been  any  criminal  circamftance 
proved  againft  him,  why  not  put  his  life  on  that  iffue  ?  why 
cut  him  off  upon  his  former  fentence  ?  That  he  had  n-o 
certain  knowledge  where  lay  the  mine,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
that  he  knew  of  the  town  lately  built  by  the  Spaniards  is 
clear  from  his  inftruclions  to  Keymis ;  but  that  the  only 
propofed  end  of  fo  expensive  a  preparation,  and  fo  tedious  a 
voyage,  was  the  plunder  of  a  few  Spaniih  towns  on  the  coaft 
of  Guiana,  is  very  improbable. 

Raleigh  was  a  dupe  to  his  own  over-heated  imagination, 
and  over-reached  in  the  whole  affair  by  the  low  cunning  of 
James.  His  difpofition  for  adventures  had  always  been  ex- 
penfive  to  him  :  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  difco-  Raleigh's 
very  of  Virginia  had  coft  him  forty  thoufand  pounds.  He  Life  by  Dr» 
had  alfo  fent  out  feveral  fhips  to  the  territory  of  Guiana,  Birch, 
for  information  concerning  that  country  and  the  fuppofed 
mines.  Thefe  circumftances,  which  fhew  the  vanity  of  his 
purfuits,  are  evidences  to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  defigns 
in  this  laft  fatal  attempt.  The  only  clew  to  reconcile  the 
many  contradictions  which  a  variety  of  circumftances  throw 
upon  this  affair,  is,  to  fuppofe  that  Raleigh  had  a  real  con- 
fidence of  finding  mines  on  that  coaft,  and  depended  on  their 
treafures  as  an  excufe  for  the  hoftilities  committed  in  their 
attainment ;  and  that  James  fent  him  out  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  to  be  either  the  means  of  filling  his  coffers,  or  the 
expiatory  facrifice  for  the  refentment  which  the  attempt  might 
draw  from  Spain. 

The  ftrongeft  circumftance  which  appears  againft  Raleigh's 
having  a  confidence  in  the  difcovery  of  a  mine,  is  an  accufa- 
tionofhis  not  having  taken  fufficient  implements  for  the 
purpofe  of  mining.  But  is  it  certain  that  this  accufation  is 
grounded  upon  fad  ?  or,  if  it  was,  mignt  it  not  proceed 
from  negled,  or  any  other  reafon  than  the  afcribed  one  ? 

would 
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Aiinoi6!S.  with  an  indifference  which  left  ftrong  impreflions 
of  veneration  on  the  beholders. 

would  a  man  of  Raleigh's  ingenuity,  going  out  with  an  in- 
tention to  deceive,  have  fuffered  fuch  an  argument  to  be  pro- 
duced againft  him  ?  His  being  entirely  filent  on  the  fentence 
©ftreafon,  on  which  he  actually  fuffered,  ftrengthens  the 
evidence  of  his  ftrong  affeverations  on  the  article  of  the 
mine  ;  for  had  he  been  determined  to  clear  himfelf,  and 
load  his  enemies,  by  daring  perjuries  in  fo  tremendous  a  fi- 
tuation,  why  make  any  diitinctions  ?  why  ^not  attempt  to 
clear  himfelf  by  the  fame  means  of  all  the  afperfions  which 
were  not  undeniably  proved  againft  him  ? 

The  King's  declaration  on  the  fubject  of  Raleigh's  execu- 
tion is  drawn  up  in  fo  poor  a  manner  that  it  evidently  ex- 
pofes  the  falfenefs  of  its  aifertions  :  Whereas  the  unfortunate 
Keymis  put  an  end  to  his  life,  from  defpair  occaiioned  by 
the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
the  declaration  fays,  •'  It  was  much  obferved,  that  after  that 
unfortunate  return  of  Keymis,  notwithftanding  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  did  publicly  give  ou:  that  he  would  queftion  him 
for  failing  to  profecute  the  mine,  he  had  him  at  dinner 
and  fupper,  and  ufed  him  as  familiarly  and  as  kindly  as 
before. " 

One  of  the  allegations  in  this  declaration  is,  "  That  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  confcious  guilt  made  him  apprehend  that 
hefhould,  on  his  coming  to  London,  be  again  imprifoned  in 
the  Tower."  Immediately  after  this  we  meet  with  a  con- 
tradictory affertion  :  "  That  his  countenance  was  much  altered 
when  he  fufpected  this  fate  from  the  reading  Stuekly's  com- 
million  from  the  privy-council ;  that  the  door  being  half 
open,  Manourie  faw  this  alteration  from  the  itair-head  (Ra- 
leigh being  alone  in  his  chamber)  ;  that  he  ftamped  with 
with  his  feet,  and  pulled  himfelf  by  the  hair,  fwearing  in 
thefe  Words,  "  God's  wounds,  is  it  poffible  my  fortune 
lhould  return  upon  me  thus  again  ?" 

James  attempts  to  prove  that  there  was  no  deceit  ufed  to 
trepan  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  into  cuftody ;  but  Stuekly,  in  an 
apology  he  made  for  his  conduct,  avers,  that  in  ufing  craft 
he  did  but  perform  the  commiffion  he  had  from  the  court. 

In  the  King's  declaration  is  a  minute  defcriptlon  of  Ka- 
Mgh's  mam  illnefs,  and  the  fhifts  this  great  man  was  en- 
forced to  practife  in  his  endeavours  to  fave  his  life.  A  prince 
here  exults  over  an  unfortunate  fubject,  caught  in  the  trap 
which  he  had  lain  for  him,  and  cruelly  triumphs  in  the  ac- 
cidental 
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The  favorable  opinion  the  whole  nation,  andAnn°l6lS« 
even  James  himfelf,  had  of  the  man  he  had  fo 
meanly  and  unjuftly  facrificed,  is  to  be  feen  in 
fome  paragraphs  of  a  letter  which  Buckingham 
wrote  to  Cottington,  James's  agent  at  the  court 
of  Spain.  "  His  majefty,  faith  Buckingham, 
hath  given  them  fo  many  teftimonies  of  his 
fincere  intentions  towards  them,  which  he  daily 
continueth,  as  now  of  late  by  the  caufing  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  for 
the  giving  them  fatisfaclion.  His  majefty  hath 
ltrained  upon  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  ef- 
pecially  concerning  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Farther, 

cidental  weaknefTes  of  a  man  whom  he  had  reduced  into  one 
of  thofe  interefting  fituations  which  are  the  fevereft  trials  of 
human  fortitude. 

The  following  is  the  reafon  the  King  gives  for  taking  him 
off  upon  his  former  fentence  :  "  And  becaufe  he  could  not 
by  law  be  judicially  called  in  queftion,  for  that  his  former 
attainder  of  treafon  is  the  higheft  and  laft  work  of  the  law 
(whereby  he  was  ci-viliter  mortuus)  his  majefty  was  enforced 
(except  attainder  fhould  become  privileges  for  all  fubfequent 
offences)  to  refolve  to  have  him  executed  upon  his  former 
attainder." 

The  pitiful  evalion  of  this  excufe  is  eafily  feen  through, 
fince,  if  the  King  had  been  willing  to  have  put  his  life  upon 
the  judgment  of  his  country,  he  might  have  given  him  a 
pardon  on  his  former  condemnation,  and  afterwards  tried 
him  on  the  accufation  of  piracy;  but  James  did  not  choofe 
to  truft  the  affair  to  this  iffue.  Circumftances  were  entirely 
changed  fince  the  time  when  Raleigh  was  tried  for  treafon, 
and  this  period  of  James's  reign.  Raleigh's  caufe  was  at 
prefent  a  popular  one,  and  James  had  now  loft  that  inr 
fluence  which  was  attained  by  the  novelty  of  his  perfon  and 
government ;  an  influence  which,  in  the  cafe  of  Raleigh, 
occafioned  one  of  the  moft  iniquitous  fentences  which  ftand 
on  the  records  of  this  country.  His  Majeffs  Reafons  for  hU 
Proceedings  againjl  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ',  in  Somerset  third  Col- 
lefiioncfTrads,  I751,  p.  1 66,  &  ftq.  Sir  Lewis  Stuekly's 
Apology ,  entitled.  The  Humble  Petition  and  Information  of  Sir 
Lewis  Stuekly,  &c.  ibid.  p.  2 1 5,   &  feq. 

Vol.  I.  K  you 
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Anno  1618- you  may  let  them  know  how  able  a  man  Sif 
Walter  Raleigh  was  to  have  done  his  majefty 
fervice,  if  he  mould  have  been  pleafed  to  employ 
him ;  yet,  to  give  them  content,  he  hath  not 
fpared  him,  when  by  preferving  him  he  might 
have  given  great  fatisfaction  to  his  fubjects,  and 
had  at  command,  upon  all  occafions,  as  ufeful 
a  man  as  ferved  any  prince  in  Chriftendom  *." 

Raleigh  was  the  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  both  in  the  fea 
and  land  fervices.  His  artful  addrefs  recom- 
mended him  early  to  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  and 
he  maintained  it  to  her  death,  in  oppoiition  to 
the  frequent  prevalency  of  a  contrary  faction* 
On  the  fair  opportunity  which  the  acceflion  of 
the  Stewarts  offered,  fome  articles  were  by  him 
intimated  to  reftrain  the  prerogative :  Cecil,  to 
make  his  court  effectually,  and  crufh  the  man 
whofe  fuperior  talents  were  the  objects  of  his  envy 
and  his  fear,  fruftrated  the  attempt,  and  difco- 
vered  it  to  James.  Hence  fprung  the  primary 
motive  of  that  hatred  which  at  length  brought 
this  refpectable  genius  to  a  premature  fate.  On 
his  trial  for  treafon,  Cecil,  though  of  the  fame 
faction,  and  an  avowed  friend,  appeared  with 
the  invidious  malice  of  an  inveterate  enemy.  The 
fentence  of  death  then  paiTed  upon  him  was  ex- 
torted with  an  apparent  violation  of  thole  laws 
which  guard  the  lives  of  the  fubjects  f  -s  Coke, 

*  James,  as  Buckingham  here  afTerts,  facrirked  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  Spain  one  of  his  belt  and  moil  ufe- 
ful fubjecls.  But  the  king  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  felicitations  of  James's  ambaifador,  refilled  to  de- 
liver up  to  judgment  every  Englifli  criminal  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Spain. 

f  Sir  John  Havvies,  folickor-general  to  king  William, 
writes  thus  on  the  circumitances  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
triali  "  I  would  know  by  what  law  is  the  dcpofition  of  a 

per  fun, 
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the  attorney-general,  protefting,  that  if  cireum-  Anno  161s 
fiances  alone  were  not  valid  in   the  cafe  of  trea- 
fon,  the  crown  could  not  fland  one  year  on   the 
King's  head. 

Raleigh,  at  different  times  of  his  life,  tailed  h:s  cha- 
both  of  the  hatred  and  efteem  of  the  public.  He  ra^er» 
was  extremely  odious  to  the  people  at  the  time 
of  his  trial,  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  having  been 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  death  of 
EfTex  :  His  after-fufferings,  his  philofophical  de- 
portment, his  literary  merit,  and  unjuft  execu- 
tion, turned  the  tide  of  envy  to  refpect,  love, 
and  companion.  The  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  merited  neither  of  thefe  extremes :  His 
apprehenfion  was  quick,  his  parts  fubtle  ;  he  had 
an  indefatigable  induflry,  and  a  great  command 
of  temper;  but  his  judgment  was  clouded  with 
partial  views  of  feif-intereii,  and  the  fervile  pre- 
judices of  the  times :  though  guiltlefs  of  any  a- 
trocious  crimes,  yet  his  morals  had  taken  a  deep 
tint  from  the  vices  of  a  court.  His  mining  qua- 
lities dazzle  the  judgment,  and  extort  a  compla- 
cency for  his  foibles ;  but  his  virtues  were  not  of 
the  flamp  to  merit  genuine  applaufe. 

perfon,  who  might  be  brought  face  to  face  to  the  pri  Toner, 
read  as  evidence  ;  I  would  know  by  what  law  it  is  forbid- 
den*  that  the  accufer  fhould  be  brought  face  to  face  to  the 
accufed  ;  I  would  know  by  what  law  Brook's  depofition  of 
what  the  lord  Cobharn  told  him  of  Raleigh  was  evidence  a- 
gainft  Raleigh  ;  I  would  know  by  what  law  the  ftory  Dyer 
told  of,  what  an  unknown  man  faid  to  him  at  Liibon  of 
Don  Raleigh  was  evidence  againft  Raleigh  ;  I  would  know 
by  what  tfatute  the  ftatutes  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  HI. 
and  fifth  of  Edward  VI.  are  repealed." 


K  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Negotiations  with  Spain.- Commotions  in  Ger- 
many.  Prince  Palatine  elected  king  of  Bo- 
hemia.  Bohemia  invaded, — — Ruin  of  the  Pa- 
latinate.  Parliament. Fall  of  Bacon. 

P  rot  eft  at  ion  of  the  Commons. Diffolution  of  the^ 

Parliament. 

Annoi6i8.  ^Tp  H  E  death  of  Raleigh  heightened  that  dif- 
J^  tafle  which  the  public  had  long  conceived 
to  James :  To  execute  a  man  of  merit  upon  a 
fentence  originally  illegal ;  a  fentence  whofe  ri- 
gor had  been  already  felt  in  the  lofs  of  a  large 
fortune,  and  a  fifteen  years  imprifonment ;  a  fen- 
tence which  had  been  underflood  to  have  been 
pardoned  by  the  truft  and  command  lately  con- 
ferred ;  was  looked  on  as  an  inflance  of  the  utmofl 
cruelty  and  injuflice:  to  do  this  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  gratifying  the  Spaniards,  in  a  point  on 
which  they  had  fmall  pretentions,  as  an  inflance 
of  the  utmofl:  meannefs ;  and  this  to  forward  an 
alliance  which  the  whole  nation  detefted,  excited 
an  indignation  and  contempt  which  nothing  but 
the  imbecility  of  the  times  prevented  from  rifing 
to  a  height  which  would  have  fhook  the  firmed 
foundation  of  that  divine  right  which  can  com- 
mit folly,  crimes,  and  injuflice  with  impunity. 

In  the  fame  proportion  as  was  James's  difre- 
sard  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  rofe  his  attach- 
ment  to  worthlefs  individuals.  Buckingham  now 
enjoyed  his  favor  to  a  height  of  extreme  dotage  : 
In  his  perfon  centered  every  kind  of  honor  in 
which  a  fubjecl  could  be  gratified  \  on  his  caprice 
depended  the  preferment  of  the   ablefl  men  in 

the 
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the  three  kingdoms ;  and  to  his  inexperience,  le~  Anno  164S. 
vity,  and  ignorance,  were  confided    the   whole 
powers  of  government. 

Suffolk,  the  only  remaining  weed  of  Somer- Suffuik  Pr«- 
fet's  planting,  was  now  removed  for  a  new  fecuted. 
growth.  His  well-known  rapacioufnefs  gave  a 
juft  handle  for  his  profecution  -,  Coke,  who  per- 
fonally  hated  him,  had  the  management  of  it. 
He  had  been  re-taken  into  favor  on  a  mean  ap- 
plication to  the  minion,  whofe  countenance  he 
had  courted  by  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter,  a 
great  beauty  with  a  large  fortune,  to  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Villiers.  This  match  had  been  propof- 
ed  to  Coke  before  his  difgrace,  and  rejecled  with 
marks  of  contempt ;  he  afterwards  entreated  iub- 
miffively  the  alliance,  and  offered  an  acquiefcence 
to  any  terms  of  fettlement  which  the  party 
fhould  approve.  Bacon,  who  had  now  attained 
the    chancellorship  *,    was  another  of  Suffolk's  t 

*  Villiers,  at  the  time  he  obtained  the  feals  for  Bacon, 
fent  him  a  mefiage  by  a  gentleman  to  the  following  purport? 
"  That  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  and,  as  the 
times  were,  fit  to  ferve  his  m after  in  the  keeper's  place ;  but 
he  alfo  knew  him  of  a  bafe  ungrateful  difpofition,  and 
an  arrant  knave,  apt  in  his  profperity  to  ruin  any  who  had 
raifed  him  in  his  adverfity.  Yet,  for  all  this,  knowing  how 
fit  an  inftrument  he  might  be  for  his  mafter,  he  had  obtain- 
ed the  feals  fey  him  ;  but  with  this  affurance,  mould  he  ever 
requite  him  as  he  had  done  fome  others,  to  whom  he  had 
been  more  bound,  he  would  call  him  down  as  much  below 
feorn  as  he  had  now  raifed  him  high  above  any  honor  he 
could  have  expected." 

This  charge  refers  to  Bacon's  ungrateful  treatment  of  his 
firft  patron,  the  earl  of  EfTex.  This  nobleman  had  applied 
with  all  the  warmth  of  friendftiip  to  Elizabeth  for  the  place 
of  folicitor-general  for  Bacon:  On  meeting  with  a  refufaj, 
he  would  needs  make  up  the  difappointment  out  of  his  own 
private  forcune,  and  bellowed  upon  him  the  gift  of  Twick- 
enham-park, which  was  afterwards  fold  at  an  under  price 
for  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  When  EfTex  fell 
'under  the  difpleafure  of  the  court,  Bacon,  who  was  one  of 

&  3  the 
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Annox6xS.  fevere  antagonifts.     Coke  conducted   the  prose- 
cution with  an  ability  and  acrimony  peculiar  to 

the  queen's  counfel,  managed  a  charge  againft  him  before  an 
a-flembly  of  counfellors,  judges,  and  peers,  concerning  a 
book  which  had  been  lately  dedicated  to  him.  Jt  was  an 
hiftory  of  the  fir  ft  year  of  king  Henry  IV.  and  being  written 
with  freedom,  Elizabeth  wanted  to  have  fome  of  the  paffa- 
ges  brought  into  the  cafe  of  treafon.  On  Effex's  attainder, 
Bacon  was  again  employed  againft  his  generous  patron  ;  and, 
after  his  unhappy  fate,  the  fame  Bacon,  by  the  queen's 
command,  drew  up  and  publifhed  a  declaration,  letting 
forth  the  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  of  the  faid  earl.  A  be- 
havior fo  unjuftifiably  fcandalous  drew  upon  Bacon  a  gene- 
ral deteftation,  which  was  not  extinguished  during  his  whole 
life,  nor  can  his  memory  be  exempted  from  it,  whilft  any 
generous  qualities  remain  in  the  human  fpecies. 

Weldon  eives  thefollowinc-  account  of  Bacon's  abfurd  and 

O  O 

mean  conduct  after  he  had  obtained  the  feals,  viz.     "  Novy 
was  Bacon  invefted  in  his  office,  and,  within  ten  days  after, 
the  King  goes  to  Scotland.     Bacon  inftantly  begins  to  believe 
him  (elf  King;   lies  in  the  King's  lodgings,  gives  audience  in 
the  great  banqueting-houfe,  makes   all  other  counfellors  at- 
tend his  motions,  with  the  fame  {late  the  King  ufed  to  come 
out  to  give  audience  to  ambaffadors ;  when  any  other  coun- 
sellor fat  with  him   about  the  King's  affairs,  would,  if  they 
fat  near  him,  bid  them  know  their  diftance ;  upon  which  Se- 
cretary Win  wood   arofe,  went   away,  and  would  never  fit 
more  under  his  encroached  flate,  but  inftantly  difpatched  one 
to  the  King,  to  deiire  him  to  make  hafte  back,  for  even  his 
very  feat  was  already  ufurped.     Jn  this  pofture  he  lived  un- 
til he  heard  the  King  was  returning,  and   began  to  believe 
that  the  play  was  almoft   at    an  end,  he  might  perfoliate  a 
King's  part  no  longer  ;    and   therefore   did  again   re-inveft 
himielf  with  his  old  rags  of  bafenefs,  which  were  fo  tattered 
and  poor  at  the  King's   coming  to  Windfor.     He   attended 
two  days  at  Buckingham's  chamber,  being  not  admitted  to 
any  better  place  than  the  room  where   trencher-fcrapers  and 
lacquies  attended  ;   there  fitting  upon    an   old  wooden  cheft, 
with  his  purfe  and  feal  lying  by  him  on   that  cheft.     After 
two  days  he  had  admittance  :   At  firft  entrance  he  fell  down 
flat  on  his  face  at   the  duke's  foot,  killing  it,  vowing  never 
to  rife  till  he  had  his  pardon;    then  was  he  again  reconciled; 
and  fi nee  that  time  was  fo  very  a  Have   to   the  duke,   and  all 
that  family,  that  he   durft  not   deny   the  command  of  the 
jpieaneft  of  the  kindred,  nor  oppofe  any  thing," 
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himfelf:  Suffolk  was  accufed  in  the  Star-cham-  AnMl618' 
ber,  and  convicted  of  mal-adminiftration  in  his 
office.  His  fentence  was  confinement  in  prifon 
during  the  King's  pleafure,  and  a  fine  of  thirty 
thoufand  pounds.  The  lofs  of  the  treafurer's 
ftaff  preceded  it. 

If  this  tale  is  told  with  exaggerations,  it  mult  be  allowed 
that  it  has  a  foundation,  in  reality.  Bacon  had  certainly  dif- 
obliged  Win  wood,  James,  and  Buckingham,  during  the  x 
King's  residence  in  Scotland.  Through  motives  of  jealouiy, 
he  had  violently  oppoied  the  match  between  Coke's  daugh- 
ter and  Sir  John  Villiers.  He  had  gone  fo  far  in  his  oppoii- 
tion  as  to  threaten  Winwood  with  a  premunire  for  granting 
a  warrant  to  fearch  for  the  lady,  who  had  been  fecreted  by 
her  mother  to  prevent  the  match  j  and  had  ventured  to  write 
a  letter  to  James,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  intended  union 
as  a  thing  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  himfelf  and  fa- 
vorite. James  returned  a  very  angry  epiftle,  and  Bacon 
began  to  find  himfelf  in  a  precarious  fituation.  He  was 
informed  by  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  that  Buckingham  had 
openly  faid,  "  He  repented  the  having  raifed  him  fo  high  ; 
that  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  had  behaved  to  the  earls 
ofEfTex  and  Somerfet  was  an  inveterate  cuftom  in  him;" 
That  it  was  common  in  every  courtier's  mouth,  that  his 
greatnefs  fhould  be  abated  ;  and,  as  his  tongue  had  been  a 
razor  to  fome,  it  would  be  retaliated  on  him  ;  That  there 
were  laid  up  for  him  many  petitions  againfl  him  to  his  ma- 
jefty  ;  That  Buckingham  had  faid,  "  That  he  would  not  fe- 
cretly  bite;  but  whofoever  had  any  intereil,  or  tailed  of  the 
opposition  to  his  brother's  marriage,  he  would  openly  oppofe 
them  to  their  faces,  and  they  mould  difcern  what  favor  he 
had  by  the  power  he  would  ufe." 

Bacon  wrote  many  fubmimVe  letters  to  the  King  and  fa- 
vorite, without  receiving  any  alfurances  of  forgivenefs. 
One  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  this  occahon  ends 
in  the  following  drain  :  "  And  fo  expecting  that  that  fun, 
which,  when  it  went  from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now 
it  is  returned  towards  us,  hath  brought  with  it  a  blefied  har- 
veft,  will,  when  it  corneth  to  us,  difpel  and  difperfe  all 
mills  and  miftakings."  Weldon.  Malleus  Life  of  Bacon.  Ba- 
con's Apology.  Original  Letters  by  Dr.  Birch,  p.  139,  &  feq* 
Cabala,  p.  57. 

K  4  The 
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Anno  161SJ  The  council  was  now  brought  to  an  entire  ap- 
vviT SpX!  probation  of  the  Spanifh  match  :  and  Sir  John 
Digby,  by  commiffion  under  the  great-feal,  was 
authorized  to  treat  and  conclude  the  marriage. 
Sarmiento  had  been  recalled  to  Spain  to  give  an 
account  of  his  negotiation :  That  court  was  fo 
pleafed  with  his  conduct  in  procuring  Raleigh's 
death,  that  they  gratified  him  with  the  title  of 
count  Gondemar,  and  fent  him  back  with  powers 
to  carry  on  the  negotiation.  Five  leading  ar- 
ticles were  at  length  agreed  on  between  the  two 
monarchs  : 

Ru/nworth.      I.  That  the  pope's  difpenfation  be  firft  obtain- 
ed by  the  mere  acl:  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

II.  That  the  children  of  this  marriage  be  not 
conftrained  in  matters  of  religion,  nor  their 
title  prejudiced,  in  cafe  they  prove  Catholics. 

III.  That  the  infanta's  family,  being  ftrangers, 
may  be  Catholics,  and  mall  have  a  decent  place 
appointed  for  divine  fervice,  according  to  the 
ufe  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  ecclefiailic 
and  religious  perfons  may  wear  their  proper 
habits. 

IV.  That  the  marriage  mail  be  celebrated  in 
Spain,  by  a  procurator,  according  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  and,  after  the  in- 
fanta's arrival  in  England,  fuch  a  folemnization 
fhall  be  ufed  as  mall  make  the  marriage  valid  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

V.  That  fhe  fhall  have  a  competent  number 
pf  chaplains,  and  a  confefTor,  being  ftrangers  ; 
one  whereof  fhall  have  power  to  govern  the  fami- 
ly in  religious  matters. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the  firft  article  was 
framed  for  the  double  purpofe  of  protracting  the 
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treaty,  and  as  an  excufe  for  the  entire  breaking  Anno  l6lS- 
it,  whenever  the  affairs  of  Spain  made  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  put  an  end  to  the  deceit.  But  fuch  was 
the  ardor  and  fuch  the  infatuation  of  James, 
that,  for  fear  of  interrupting  the  treaty  by  any 
exceptions,  he  neglected  a  critical  opportunity 
to  oblige  the  Spaniard  to  declare  himfelf  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  be  evaded. 

A  commotion  this  year  broke  out  in  Ger-  Co"™£\ 
many,  which  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  many. 
<Proteftants,  and  bid  fair  for  a  general  re-eftablim- 
ment  of  that  ecclefiaftical  fervitude  from  which 
part  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  lately  delivered. 
In  the  ftate  of  Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  reform- 
ed church  prevailed  -9  as  the  regal  dignity  was 
elective,  they  had  obtained,  from  the  favor  of 
this  circumftance,  eifential  privileges  in  the  point 
of  religion*.  The  emperor  Matthias  poiTefTed 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  ♦,  to  pleafe  the  Catholics 
he  adopted  his  coufin-german  Ferdinand,  arch- 
duke of  Gratz,  for  his  fucceifor.  Ferdinand  was 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  houie  of  Auftria  ; 
zealoufly  bigotted  to  the  Popifh  faith.  The  am- 
bition of  this  prince  was  not  fatisfied  by  Mat- 
thias's adoption  ;  he  obliged  him,  through  the 
means  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  reilgn 
the  crown  of  Bohemia;  and,  by  a  partial  call  of 
the  States,  in  an  affembly  compofed  of  Catho- 
lics, he  obtained  the  election,  though  with  a  pro- 
vifo  not  to  act  as  fovereip-n  till  after  the  death  of 
the  emperior.  On  this  ufurped  fettlement  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  governed  by  a  council 
©f  Papifts,  and  the  Protectant  party  was  treated 

*  By  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  Sigifmond,  on  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  there  was  to  be  no  citi- 
zen or  magiftrate  in  Prague  but  fuch  as  were  of  the  reformed 
feligicr*. 

in 
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Annoi6i8.  jn  an  tnjiiriotis  manner.  A  general  aiTembly  of 
the  States,  called  by  the  officers  appointed  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  edicts,  demanded  a  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  they  had  fuftained,  and  ad- 
journed themfelves  to  another  day.  The  em- 
peror's lieutenants,  according  to  orders,  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  their  re-meeting.  So  tyrannical  an 
oppofition  enraged  the  States  to  a  degree  of 
phrenzy  -5  they  feized  the  emperor's  officers,  and 
flung  three  of  the  rnoft  inibient  of  them  out  of 
the  caftle-window. 

War  was  become  unavoidable,  and  both  fides 
made  great  preparations.     From  the  time  of  the 
emperor's  attempt  upon  Juliers,  the  Proteftant 
ilates  of  the  empire   had  formed  a  confederacy 
againfl  the  oppreffive  power  of  the  Catholics  ♦, 
this  coalition  was  termed  the  Evangelical  League*. 
Of  thefe  powers   the    Bohemians    implored    af- 
fiftance,  and  invited  the  elector-palatine  to  ac- 
cept of  their  crown.     In   the  interim  Matthias 
died,  and  Ferdinand  obtained  the  imperial  dig- 
nity by  the  fame  means  which  he  had  obtained 
6     the  crown  of  Bohemia  +.     Every  branch  of  the 
'  houfe  of  Auftria,  veiled  with  large  powers,  was 
now  united  ag-ainft  the  reformed   relio-ion.     In 
Prince  pa-   tms   critical  fituation   the  Proteflants    did    not 
jatineeiea-  neglecl  the  defence  of  Liberty  :  the  caufe  of  the 
Bohemia?  Bohemians  was  adopted,  and  the  elector-palatine 

*  The  princes  who  formed  this  league  were,  the  ele£lor- 
palatine,  the  eleclor  of  Brandenburgh,  the  marquis  of  An- 
fpach,  the  duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  the  landgrave  of  HefTe, 
the  princes  cf  Anhalt,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden. 

f  The  elector-palatine's  ambaflador,  who  came  to  oppofe 
the  election,  and  the  ambafiadors  from  the  States  of  Bohe- 
mia, were  flopped  at  Franckfort.  The  States  of  Bohemia 
complained  of  the  act  of  convocation  which  had  been  fent  to 
Ferdinand,  feeing  he  could  not  exercife  the  privileges  of  aa 
elector,  except  in  their  name. 

marches 
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marched  into  Prague,  and  took  polTeflion  of  the  Aiiao  ,6l9- 
offered  crown. 

Very  different  was  the  effect  which  this  news 
had  upon  James  and  his  fubjects.    The  generous 
people,  animated  by  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  ardent 
for  the  relief  of  their  Proteftant  brethren,  were 
fired  with  impatience  to  enter  as  parties  into  the 
quarrel.     The  monarch,    whofe    ambition    was 
centered  folely  in  the  object  of  the  Spanifh  match, 
had    very    contrary    inclinations.      Indeed    his 
finances  were  not  in  a  fituation  to   enter  into  a 
war  without  a  large  recruit   from  parliament ; 
and  the  treaty  on  foot,  oppofite  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  whole  people,   made  fuch  an  affem- 
bly  particularly  undefirable  at  this  juncture.    Be- 
fides,  the  Englifh  navy,  which  would  have  been 
of  notable  ufe  to  have  kept  Spain  in  awe,  by  the 
inflances  of  Gondemar,  had  been  fuffered  to  go 
almofl  totally  to  decay,  and  wanted  much  time 
and  money  to   put  it  into   a  condition  for  any 
hoftile  attempt.     Thefe  arguments,  drawn  from 
his   prefent   circumftances,  were    not   the   only 
ones  which  inclined  James  to  abandon  his  fon-in- 
law.     His  exalted    idea  of  the  rights  of  a  king, 
however  unjuftly   and  illegally  thofe  rights  had 
been  obtained,  would  have  been  alone  a  fuffici- 
ent   motive  for  him  to  deny  his  afiiftance  to  the 
revolted    States ;    therefore,  without   examining 
into  the  nature  of  their  pretenfions,  he  declared 
againft  them  in  the  council,  and  forbad  his  fon- 
in-law  to  be   prayed  for  under  the  title  of  the 
king   of  Bohemia.     The  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury,   detained    by   illnefs   from    being   at  this 
council,  wrote  to  lecretary  Naunton,  that  it  was 
his  opinion  the  elector  mould  accept  of  the  crown, 
and  England  openly  fupported  him.     James  re- 
jected the  reafons  which  the  archbifhop  urged  to 

fupport 
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Anno  1619.  fupport   his  opinion,  as  favoring  too  much  the 
pretentions  to  Liberty  in  fubjecls. 

The  vifcount  Doncafter  had  been  fent  fome 
time  before  this  into  Germany,  to  offer  James's 
mediation  to  compofe  the  difference  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Bohemians  *.     This  pitiful  in- 

*  The  following  is  the  advice  which  the  States  gave  to 
the  King  of  England  on  this  head.  "  The  States'  deputies, 
writes  Carleton  in  a  letter  to  James,  came  to  me  in  the 
name  of  their  affembly,  to  put  a  queftion  unto  me,  What  I 
could  inform  them  of  your  majefty's  intention  in  fuccoring 
your  majefty's  allies  and  theirs  in  Germany,  particularly  the 
Palatinate,  now  moft  in  danger,  to  the  end  they  might  go- 
vern themfelves  accordingly.  I  had  not  much  to  anfwer, 
fave  what  I  had  underftood  of  your  majefty's  former  inten- 
tion to  fend  ambaftadors  into  Germany  to  join  with  the 
French  in  oacirication  of  thofe  troubles ;  and  now  newly  of 
your  majefty's  purpofe  of  fending  firft  to  thofe  princes  who 
feem  to  threaten  the  Palatinate  with  extraordinary  levies. 
This  they  approved,  fo  as  the  embaffage  might  be  counte- 
nanced with  an  army,  otherwife  they  doubted  of  the  effect ; 
and  thereupon  deiired  me  to  advertife  your  majefty  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  two  Spaniih  armies,  one  of  about  twenty 
thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  which  is  to  be  at  the 
rendezvous  in  Luxemburgh  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  fo 
march  towards  Germany,  under  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
Spinola,  before  the  midft  of  the  next ;  the  other  under  the 
command  of  Don  Lewis  de  Velafco  (the  ftrength  whereof  is 
not  known,  but  by  conjecture  of  the  number  of  the  old  troops) 
which  is  to  wait  upon  the  States'  army,  in  cafe  it  mould 
draw  to  a  head  upon  Spinola's  marching.  Their  intention, 
they  faid,  was  good,  and  their  refolution  ready  to  affift  the 
princes,  and  particularly  the  Palatinate,  according  as  in  your 
majefty's  name  I  had  formerly  defired  them,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  your  majefty's  fon-in-law  in  his  patrimonial  inhe- 
ritance and  countries,  to  the  end  your  majefty  might  the 
more  eafily  procure  the  pacification  you  intend.  But  the 
princes  in  Germany  being  too  weak  of  themfelves  to  make 
rcfiftance,  and  their  ftrength  here  too  little  to  be  hazarded 
between  two  armies,  one  of  which  would  cut  betwixt  them 
and  home,  while  they  followed  the  other,  and,  upon  any 
dliafter  which  might  befal  their  men,  would  follow  their  vic- 
tory, even  in-to  the  heart  of  thefe  countries,  which  are  yet 
much  unfeitlcd  bv  reafon  of  their  late  diffractions,  and  much 

of 
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terfering  was  treated  by  Ferdinand  with  fo  much  Anno  i6l9. 
difdain,  that  the  ambaflador  could  not  obtain  one 
audience. 

This  year  a  very  arbitrary  act  of  fovereignty  ormondV 
was  exercifed  on  the  earl  of  Ormond.     He  was reird* 
thrown  into  prifon   for  refufing  to  Hand  to  the 
King's  arbitration   concerning  a  difputed  eftate 
between  him  and  the  lord  Dingwell.     The  King 
had  adjudged  it  in  favor  of  his  antagonift.    This  Carte,s  In= 
lord  Dingwell  was  Sir  Richard  Prefton,  an  old  troduaion 
companion  and  favorite  of  Tames.     He  obliged  ^f^J^Js 
the  late  earl  of  Ormond  to  marry  his  daughter  duke  of  or- 
to  him,  and   created  Prefton,  on   this  occafion,  ™°"6d/voi# 
baron  of  Dingwell,  in  Scotland.     On  the  death  1.  p.  66. 
of  this  earl,  the  title  defcended   to  his  nephew, 
Sir  Walter  Butler,  on  whom  the  eftate  was    in- 
tailed  ;  the  lord  Dingwell  difputed  this  right  on 
the  pretention  of  his   wife's  fucceeding  as  gene- 
ral heir,  and  obtained   pofTeilion  by  an   unjuft 
exertion  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  notwithftand- 
ing  Ormond's  title  to  the  eftate  was  corroborated 
by  the  will  of  the  deceafed  earl. 

Ormond  was  not  the  only  individual  who  fuf-  whitiock 
fered   from  illegal   acts  of  power  in  this   reis-n. !"?  Man.~ 

y~>  r  o       {ell  lmpn- 

foned. 
of  the  ftrength  thereby  diverted,  they  know  not  what  fatisfac- 
tion  to  give  your  majefty  in  defence  of  the  Palatinate,  un- 
lefs  your  majefty's  more  powerful  hand  mould  concur  there- 
in, and  therefore  they  doubted  a  fearful  event  of  this  fum- 
mer's  work ;  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  only  make  them- 
felves,  without  much  refiftance,  mailers  of  the  Palatinate, 
but  bring  all  the  united  princes  and  the  free  towns  to  their 
fubjeftion,  of  which  danger  they  likewife  defired  me  to  ad- 
vertife  your  majefty  ;  and  with  all  to  befeech  you,  as  the 
chief  protector  (under  God)  of  the  common  caufe  of.reiigion, 
and  a  prince  particularly  intereited  in  your  fon-in-law's  for- 
tune, to  contribute  fome  part  of  your  great  power  to  the 
fafety  of  both;  wherein  your  majefty  fhould  find  them  ready 
to  employ  the  uttermoft  of  their  abilities."  Careltons  Letters, 
p.  473,  tfjeq. 

Whitlock, 
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Anm>  1619.  Whitlock,  a  lawyer,  and  Sir  Robert  Manfell,  the 

vice-admiral,  were  both  committed  to  prifon  •,  one 

for   giving  his  opinion   in    a   cafe    which    was 

fuppofed  to  touch  the  King's  prerogative,  and 

the  other  for    afking  it.     The  opinion   was  not 

given  in  public,  but  as  a  private  intimation  to  a 

friend. 

peachum         Edmund  Peachum,    who  was  taken  up  for 

racked.       writing  fome  offenfive  paiTages.in  a  fermon,  was 

Le'tfer",  &c.  racked  feveral  times  in  priibn,  that  a  confeffion 

bxDrBirch>  of  treafonable  purpofes  might  be  extorted  from 

him  by  the  force  of  pain.     The  ftrength  of  his 

refolution  rendering  this  method  ineffectual,  the 

queftion  was,  how  to  convict  him  on  the  circum- 

©riginai      ftances  of  thofe  pafTages  ?  James  drew  up  with 

Letters  by    his  own  hand   a  flate  of  the  queflion.     In  this 

rvmpie,  * '  performance  he  employed  all  the  powers  of  his 

1762,  p.  36.  logic  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  high-treafon 

to  the  prefent  cafe.     The  fermon  had  never  been 

made  public,  either  by  preaching  or  printing. 

In  Peachum's  cafe,  Bacon,  who  then  held  the 
place  of  attorney-general,  by  command  of  the 
King  extorted,  by  the  force  of  importunity,  the 
feveral  opinions  of  the  judges.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
affirmed,  "  That  fuch  an  auricular  taking  of 
opinions  was  not  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  realm  •,  that  it  was  new  and  dangerous."  Ba- 
con's artifices  and  importunities  at  length  pre- 
vailed :  He  wrote  word  to  James  that  he  was  not 
wholly  out  of  hope,  that  my  lord  Coke  would 
comply  when  he  had  in  fpme  dark  manner  put 
him  in  doubt  that  he  mould  be  left  alone. 
Anno  1620.  In  tne  beginning  of  the  year  1620,  the  affairs 
of  Bohemia  were  in  a  good  fituation.  Several 
princes  of  Germany  had  formed  a  league  to  fup- 
port  the  new  king ;  and  Bethlem  Gabor,  prince 
of  Tranfylvania,   had  procured    a   diverfion  in 

Hungary, 
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Hungary  by  exciting  the  Hungarians  to  rebel Anno  l6zo* 
againft  the  emperor.  At  this  critical  time  had 
England  awed  the  Spaniards  by  her  fleet,  and 
fent  a  moderate  afliftance  of  land-forces  into  Ger- 
many, the  war  might  have  been  foon  determined 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  and 
the  firm  eftablifhment  of  the  palatine  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia.  But  this  continental  war, 
the  only  one  perhaps  in  which  it  was  ever  politic 
for  England  to  engage,  and  in  which  for  once 
the  glory  of  the  people  and  the  intereft  of  the 
fovereign  were  united,  was  fo  difclaimed  by 
James,  that  the  ambaffadors  *  whom  he  fent  j<mes  dif- 
into  Germany  to  clofe  the  breach  between  tha.^lI?s^s, 
emperor  and  his  fon-in-law,  damped  the  hopes  of  caufe. 
the  Proteftant  league,  and  encouraged  the  Aui- 
trians  by  difavowing  the  elector's  proceedings, 
and  denying  to  give  him  the  title  of  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  Cotting- 
ton  to  aflure  the  king  of  Spain,  that  his  fon-in- 
law  had  acted  without  his  knowledge,  that  he 
difapproved  of  his  conduct  in  accepting  the 
crown,  and  was  determined  to  difown  him  if  he 
perfifted  in  his  pretenfions.  A  kind  of  complaint 
was  alfo  made  to  that  court,  that  the  emperor, 
by  referring  the  bufmefs  to  four  electors,  had 
difregarded  the  king  of  England's  intentional 
kind  offices,  and  left  no  place  for  his  authority 
to  interpofe. 

Whilft  James's  attention  was  thus  engroffed  in  The  pro- 
giving  fatisfaction  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the teftant  cauf* 
affairs  of  Bohemia  began  to  wear  a  threatening 
afpect.     The  elector  of  Saxony  was  won  over  by 
a  jealoufy  of  the  Palfgrave's  new  dignity,  and  the 

*  Thefe  were  Sir  Richard  Weilon  and  Sir  Edward  Con- 
way.    Sir  Richard  Wefton  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

promife 
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Anao  1620.  promife  of  Lufatia  *.  He  entered  that  country 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  like 
means  were  ufed  to  enagage  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  league,  declared 
for  the  emperor.  The  king  of  Spain  was  levy- 
ing a  considerable  force  in  the  Netherlands  for 
his  ufe.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  urged 
the  Palfgrave  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
was  impeded  from  giving  him  any  confiderable 
afliftance  by  the  commotions  his  conduct  had  ex- 
cited in  the  United  Provinces-]-.  Other  flates 
were  infected  by  the  coldnefs  of  England  J  j  and 

*  By  the  malignant  jealoufy  of  this  prince,  and  the  weak 
unnatural  conduct  of  king  James,  a  very  critical  opportuni- 
ty was  loft  of  reducing  the  povver  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria, 
and  giving  fuperiority  to  the  Proteftants  in  Germany. 

f  The  States  were  extremely  inclined  to  fupport  the  king 
of  Bohemia ;  but  their  domeftic  quarrels,  and  the  averfion 
they  found  in  James  to  enter  into  the  quarrel,  prevented 
their  exerting  themfelves  farther  than  the  allowing  him  a 
monthly  aid  of  fifty  thoufand  florins.  They  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Proteftant  princes  affembled  at  Nuremburg,  to  haften 
them  in  their  refolution  for  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  told  James's  ambaffador,  that  the  fecurity  of 
the  Palatinate  depended  on  the  King  of  England ;  who, 
fhewing  himfelf  and  his  power  in  time,  would  keep  them  ail 
in  obedience.  "  In  this  opinion,  writes  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  I  am  daily  affailed  with  interrogatories  what  his  majeily 
doth  refolve,  and  what  his  majeily  will  do."  CarletorCs  Let- 
ters, p.  431. 

\  Larleton,  the  Englifh  refident  at  the  Hague,  gave  from 
thence  the  following  intelligence  to  the  Engliih  court: 
"  That  Monfieur  Langerac  had  written  from  France,  that 
the  emperor's  ambaffador  had  obtained  a  private  confent  of 
fuccors  from  that  king  ;  the  apprehenfion  whereof  did  caufe 
Broderode,  the  States'  ambaffador,  to  write  very  fearful 
letters  from  Heidelburgh,  as  if  the  Lower  Palatinate  would 
be  a  prey  the  next  fpring  to  the  French,  Lorrain,  and  the 
archduke's  troops.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French 
agent  there  having  his  means  augmented,  prepared  himfelf 
to  follow  the  king  to  Prague  :  but  in  his  letters  from  the 
French  king  and   commiffion  went  no  farther  in  title  than 

what 
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the    Hungarians  and  Tranfylvanians,  by   means  Anno  leaoi 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  had  been  neceflitated  to 
make  a  truce  with  the  emperor. 

The  king  of  France,  who  was  engaged  by  in- 
tereft  to  interrupt  the  growing  greatnefs  of  the 
Auftriari  family,  was  kept  in  a  neutrality  by  the 
influence  of  his  favorite  Deluynes.  Deluynes 
had  been  bribed  into  this  meafure  by  the  gift 
of  a  rich  heirefs,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  arch- 
duchefs  Ifabella. 

Befides  thefe  difadvantages  which  threatened 
the  Protectant  caufe,  the  conducl  of  the  elected 
king  of  Bohemia  was  weak  and  indifcreet.  He 
entrufted  the  command  of  his  forces  to  prince 
Anhalt,  in  preference  to  two  able  commanders 
who  had  already  rendered  him  considerable  fef- 
vices,  the  counts  de  la  Tour  and  Mansfeild.  His  Burnet, 
domeftic  behavior  gave  great  offence  to  his  new 
fubjects :  He  affected'  much  ftate  and  grandeur, 
and  his  wife  introduced  a  gaiety  which  indeed 
me  had  been  ufed  to  in  her  father's  court,  but 
which  difgufted  the  religious  Bohemians,  whafe 
zeal  ought  to  have  been  kept  up  by  a  frugal  ap* 
pearance,  and  a  ftrict  feverity  of  manners. 

In  fpite  of  that  averfion  which  James  had  to 
enter  into  any  meafures  wrhich  might  incur  the 
difpleafufe  of  Spain,  the  popularity  of  his  fon- 
in-law's  caufe  in  a  manner  obliged  him  to  admit 
of  one  regiment's  *  going  to  the  Palatinate,  to 

what  he  was  wont,  which  he  excufed  upon  his  majetty's  not 
having  acknowledged  his -fon-in-law  king  of  Bohemia;  in 
which  refpecl:,  he  faid,  it  mull  not  be  found  ftrange  in  thofe 
princes  who  had  not  fo  near  intereft  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  blood  and  title."     Carleton's  Letters,  p.  43 6„ 

*  This  was  fo  much  againft  the  King's  inclination,  that 
Woeton  told  the  archduke  Leopold,  that  true  it  was  the 
Englim  fubjects  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  voluntarily  meant 
to  facrifice  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate,  but 

Vol,  I,  L  without 
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Anno  1620.  make  head  againft  Spinola,  who  had  invaded  it 
with  the  Spanifh  forces.     The  fortunes  of  Fre- 
deric, king  of  Bohemia,  began  now  to  gather  to 
BohemU     a  crifis  :  A   large  force,  under  the  feveral  corn- 
invaded,      mands  of  Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria,  Bucquoy, 
and  Balthazar,  advanced  to  Prague,  the  capital 
of  Bohemia ;  the  Bohemian  forces  were  drawn 
out  to  oppofe  them.     On  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
Ruin  of  the  ber  a  battle  was  fought,  which  gave  a  decifive 
alanine.     YiQory  t0  tne  Imperialifts,  and  obliged  the  king 
and  queen  to  take  their  flight  towards   Holland. 
One  of  the  chief  reafons  which  occafioned  the 
precipitate  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  was 
his  fufFering  a  difcontent  to  rife  in  the  army  for 
want  of  pay,  though   he  had  actually    a  great 
treafure  by  him,  which,  after  his  defeat,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Prince  Anhalt  immediately  deferted  the  van- 
quifhed  party,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the  Im- 
perialifts. The  generous  la  Tour  and  Manf- 
feild,  notwithstanding  the  ill  ufage  they  had  re- 
ceived, flood  firm  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  and 
continued  with  the  remainder  of  the  beaten 
forces  to  harrafs  the  countries  dependant  on  the 
emperor. 
Death  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  James's  queen,  did  not 
Anne.  live  to  fee  the  entire  ruin  of  her  daughter's  for- 
tune. Her  death  happened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  16 19,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  vain,  haughty,  and 
violent  temper  *.     The  court-amufements  took 

without  his  matter's  concurrence  of  money  or  command-  Sir 
Horace  Vere  was  colonel  of  this  regiment,  the  earls  of  EfTex 
and  Oxford  captains.  EfTex  penfioned  fifty  men  that  went 
on  this  expedition,  befides  the  complete  number  of  his  own 
company.     Sander/on,  p.  484,  &  feq. 

*  At  the  time  of  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  Palf- 
grave  (he  had  been  flattered  from  the  king  of  Spain  with 

hopes 
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their  bias  from  thefe  qualities ;  they  were  pom-  Annc  l6at< 
pous  and  gaudy,  without  any  degree  of  tafte  or 
propriety  *.     The  directions  of  the  revels  were 

hopes  that  me  might  have  him  for  a  fon-in-law.  This  put 
jier  into  fo  ill  a  difpofition  for  the  Protellant  match,  that  ihe 
defcended  to  fuch  childifh  expreffions  of  refentment  as  to  call 
her  daughter  in  derifion  Good-wife  Palfgrave. 

Spotfwood  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  violence  of 
this  princefs's  temper:  *'  Prince  Henry  was  affigned  to  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Marr  :  On  the  queen's  intended  journey 
to  London  Ihe  went  to  his  houfe,  and  demanded  her  fon, 
that  he  might  accompany  her.  This  demand  being  denied 
by  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  (he  became  fo  incenfed, 
that  it  occafioned  her  a  fever,  and  that  fever  a  mifcarriage. 
The  King  being  advertifed  of  her  ficknefs,  fent  the  duke  of 
Lenox  with  a  warrant  to  receive  the  prince,  and  deliver  him 
to  the  queen.  Notwithstanding  this  indulgence,  fhe  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  King,  full  of  paffion,  requiring  a  public  re- 
paration by  the  punifhment  of  the  earl  of  Marr  and  his  fer- 
vants.  The  King  fent  her  word,  that  fhe  mould  do  wifely 
to  forget  the  grudges  Ihe  carried  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  and 
thank  God  for  the  peaceable  pofTeflion  they  had  obtained  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which,  next  under  God,  he  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  laft -negotiation  of  the  earl  of  Marr  in  England. 
When  this  meffage  was  delivered  to  the  queen  fhe  replied,  in 
great  wrath,  that  fhe  rather  would  have  wifhed  never  to  fee 
England,  than  to  be  in  any  fort  beholden  to  the  earl  of 
Marr."     Spot/wood,  p.  477. 

*  The  two  following  authentic  letters  are  examples  of  the 
kind  of  vulgarity  which  prevailed  in  this  princefs,  and  con- 
fequently  infected  the  whole  court. 

Queen  Anne  to  King  James. 

*'  I  am  glad  that  our  brother's  *  horfe  does  pleafe  you,  *  King  of 
and  that  my  dog  Stennie  f  does  well;  for  I  did  command  Denmark. 
him  that  he  fhould  make  your  ear  hang  like  a  fow's  lug,  and  •  Villiers, 
when  he  comes  home  I  will  treat  him  better  than  any  other 
dog." 

Queen  Anne  to  vifcount  Villiers. 

"  You  do  well  in  tugging  the  fow's  %  ear,  and  I  thank  J  King 
you  for  it,  and  would  have  you  do  fo  flill,  upon  condition  James, 
that  you  continue  a  watchful  dog  to  him,  and  be  always  true 
to  him-"    MSS.  Brit.  Muf.  fol.  6986. 

L  2  the 
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Anno  1620.  the  bounds  of  Anne's  empire.  It  was  perhaps 
from  the  little  influence  fhe  had  over  her  huf- 
band,  that  fhe  efcaped  the  odium  which  fell  on 
all  thofe  who  tranfacted  the  public  affairs. 

James  attempted  to  turn  to  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage  the  zeal  which  the  people  exprefied  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Palfgrave's  fortune.  On 
the  almoft  entire  lofs  of  the  Palatinate  a  benevo^ 
a  benevo-  lence  was  demanded,  as  an  aid  towards  its  rqco- 
manded!"  very.  Whether  the  people  looked  upon  this  as 
an  excufe  only  to  extort  money  from  them  •, 
whether  they  were  difgufled  at  its  being  demand- 
ed at  a  time  too  late  to  expect  any  fruits  from  luch 
an  afliftance  ;  or  whether  they  were  unwilling  to 
encourage  the  examples  of  thefe  illegal  methods 
of  raifing  money ;  the  King  got  little  from  his 
fubjects  by  this  flratagem  *.  He  foon  after  called 
a  parliament,  forming  great  hopes  from  the  ge- 
neral difpofition  towards  a  German  war. 
R  .  While  the  people  were  encouraged  to  believe 

that  the  King  would  really  attempt  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate,  Buckingham  wrote  a  letter  to 

J  o 

Gondemar,  in  which  he  allured  him,  "  That  his 
mafter  was  determined  to  remain  neuter,  for  the 
reafons  of  confeience,  honor,  and  example.  On 
the  firfl  reafon,  the  church  very  juftly  oppofed 
the  principle  of  the  Jefuits,  who  take  upon  them 
to  enthrone  and  dethrone  princes  according  to 
their  fancy  ;  that  our  religion  enjoins  us  to  obey 
our  prince  and  fovereigns,  though  they  mould  be 
Turks  or  infidels.  Secondly,  that  if  he  affifled 
his  ibn-in-law  in  this  affair  his  actions  would  be 
contrary   to  his   proteflations,  which  would  be 

*  James  at  this  time  demanded  a  benevolence  from  his 
Scotch  fubjects,  but  every  rank  of  people  excufed  themfelves 
from  compliance.     Spot/wood,  p.  541. 

very 
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very  difhonorable.    Thirdly,  it  was  a  very  dange-  Anno  1620, 
rous  precedent  againft  allChriftian  kings,  to  allow 
of  the  tranQation  of  a  crown  by  the   authority  of 
the  people." 

At  the  fame  time  when  James  was  giving  thefe 
full  afiurances  to  the  Spanifh  minifter,  his   am- 
baffadors  were  dancing  attendance  at  every  prince's 
court  in  Germany,  to  endeavor  to  incline  them 
to  the  pacific  meafures  of  their  mafter.     The 
arguments  they  made  ufe   of  on  this    occafion, 
(hewed  fo  ftrongly  James's  determined  purpofe, 
that  it  confirmed  the  coldnefs  of  the  Proteftant 
allies,  and  freed  their  antagonifts  from  the  appre- 
henfions  of  a  powerful  oppofition.     Mean  while, 
the  regiment  of  Englifh  volunteers,  not  having 
been  joined  by  any  confiderable  force,  had  been 
able   to  do   fo  little  in  the  Palatinate,  that  that 
country  had  fallen  almofl  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  Spinola,  the  Spanifh  commander.     Whilfl  the 
king  of  Spain  was  thus  completing  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  James's  family,  Gondemar  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  perfuade  him,  in  fpite  of  his  averfion  to 
warlike  enterprizes,  tp  fend   out  a  naval  force 
ap-ainft  the  Algerines,  who  began  to  be  formida- 
ble  to  the  Spaniards  :  At  the  lame  time  the  am- 
baifador  was  fuffered  to  buy  up  all  kind  of  war- 
like  ftores   to  fupply  the    Spanifh    magazines. 
Thefe  were  not  the  only  inftances  of  a  flirprifing 
power  which   this  fubtle  genius  had  over    the 
weak  mind  of  the  Englifh  monarch:  He  actual- 
ly perfuaded  him  that  his  mailer's  conqueft  of 
the  Palatinate  would  accelerate  its  refloration,  as 
it  would  be'  a  gallant  prefent  for  the  infanta  to 
give  on  her  marriage. 

James  was  not  the  only  dupe  to  the  artifices  of 
Gondemar.  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Spolato,  fell  a  victim  to  his  enfnaring 

L  3  courtefy  t 
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Anno  i6i0 .  COurtefy :  He  came  into  England  in  the  year 
1618,  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  mafterfhip  of  the  Savoy,  and 
the  deanry  of  Windfor.  After  fome  years'  ftay, 
though  he  was  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  gained  by  the  hopes  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  return  to  Rome  to  be  reconciled  to  that 
church.  Inftead  of  being  prefentedwith  a  cardinal's 
hat,  he  was  thrown  into  the  inquifition,  and,  af- 
ter his  death,  his  body  was  publicly  burnt. 

Ruihwprth.  Xo  create  a  confidence  in  the  enfuing  parlia- 
ment of  a  real  intention  to  recover  the  Palatinate 
by  the  force  of  arms,  nine  commifiioners  were 
appointed  to  confider  what  proportion  of  men, 
fhipping,  and  treafure,  would  be  fufficient  for 
the  enterprize.  The  earl  of  EfTex,  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  regiment  now  in  Germany,  who 
Jiadjuft  returned  from  that  country,  was  one  of 
thcfe  commiffioners. 

The  tongues  of  men  were  fo  bufy  in  cenfuring 
the  government,  that  proclamations  continually 
iffued  againft  excefs  of  fpeech  -9  all  of  them  were 
in  threatening  drains,  but  as  the  individual  of- 
fenders were  fcreened  by  their  multitude,  thefe 
proclamations  ferved  only  to  increafe  their  clamor. 

a  Ffrlia-         On  tne  thirtieth  of  January*  according  to  the 

mcnt  meets.  -r.       .  .  i  J\-  d  t 

King  s  appointment,  the  parliament  met.  In 
the  beginning  of  James's  fpeech  to  this  affembly, 
he  laments  the  little  influence  his  wife  and  florid 
•  difcourfes  had  hitherto  had  over  parliaments. 
"  I  may  truly  fay,  faid  he,  that  I  have  piped  un? 
to  you,  but  you  have  not  danced  ;  I  have  often 
mourned,  but  you  have  not  lamented."  He  then 
makes  the  following  curious  definition  of  the  na- 
ture of  parliaments :  "  I  know  there  are  divers 
forts  of  foreign  parliaments,  fome  more,  fome 
lefs  in  number  $  but  I  leave  them  5— -only  this  I 
1  would 
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would  have  you  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  vain  Anno  1620. 
thing  for  a  parliament-man  to  prefs  to  be  popu- 
lar, for  there  is  no  ftate  or  parliament  without  a 
monarchy;  fo  the  Grizons,  SwifTes,  and"* Low- 
Countries,  which  are  governed  without  a  king, 
have  no  parliaments,  but  councils  and  aflem- 
blies :  This  I  put  you  in  mind  of,  that  you 
ferve  under  a  monarchy,  and  that  you  mufl  Hand 
or  fall  with  it  *,"  James  afTures  the  parliament, 
that  he  will  do  nothing  in  the  Spanifh  match 
which  fhall  not  be  for  the  good  of  religion.  The 
trial  of  his  fincerity  he  refers  to  his  works  and 
writings,  wherein  he  fays,  "  He  has  been  a 
martyr  tortured  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar." 
He  hopes  they  will  truft  the  wifdom  of  their 
King  fo  far,  that  he  will  never  do  one  thing  in 
public  and  another  in  private  ;  the  main  end  of 
his  calling  them  together,  he  owns,  was  to  ob- 
tain a  fupply  for  his  necefiities ;  he  draws  a  com- 
parifon  between  his  prefent  fituation,  and  rt  That 
of  a  woman  with-child,  who  has  gone  her  time 
of  travail^  only  inftead  of  months,  himfelf  had 
gone  ten  years,  and  therefore  it  was  full  time  that 
he  mould  be  delivered  of  his  wants."  He  gives 
a  detail  of  his  prefent  ceconomy;  "  That  ten 
thoufand  a-year  was  abated  in  his  houfhold  ex- 
pence  ;  that  his  young  admiral  f,  out  of  the  love 
he  bore  to  him,  had,  by  taking  all  upon  him- 
felf, faved  him  the  envy  which  fuch  a  particular 
fu^y  would  otherwise  have  occafioned  him; 

*  By  James's  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  find  out  the  diftin&ion  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate; 
iince,  if  the  defign  of  the  body  of  men  he  addrefled  had  been 
to  procure  to  themfelves  fovereignty,  it  would  be  of  little 
confequence  to  them  whether  they  were  called  an  afiembly, 
council,  or  parliament. 

f  The  duke  of  Buckingham. 

L  4  that 
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Anno  1620-  that   the  expence  of  the  navy   was  diminifhed 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  *."     He  then  tells 
them,  "  That  the  fecond  caufe  for  this  call  of 
parliament    is   the   miferable    and   torn  ftate  of 
Chriitendom."     He  mentions  the  money  it  coll 
him  in  Doncafter's  embaflles  to  compoie  diffe- 
rences, and  blames  his  fon-in-law  for  accepting 
the  crown  from  the  alienated  States.     He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  reafons  for  not  having  interfered 
in    the  caufe :     ?c  Firfl,  faid   he,  I    would    not 
make  religion  the  caufe   of  depofing  kings ;  I 
leave  that   to    the    Jefuits,  to   make  religion   a 
caufe  to  take  away  crowns.     Next,  I  was   not  a 
fit  judge  between  them,  for  they  might  fay  to 
me  as  he  faid  to  Mofes,  Who  made  thee  a  judge 
over  us  ?  and  myfelf  would  not  be  content  for 
them  to  judge  whether  I   were   a  king   or  not. 
Laftly,  becaufe  I  had  been  a  meddler,  and   then 
to  determine  my  fon  might  take  the  crown  upon 
him,  had    been    improper."     He   next   informs 
them,  "  That  he  has  fpent  two   hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  to  prevent  the  Palatinate  from  be- 
ing invaded  ;  and  that    he  will  leave  no  travail 
untried  to  obtain  a  happy  peace."     After  having 
given  a  hint  of  his  merit  in  expending  forty  thou- 
fand pounds  upon   the  piratical  war,  he  defires 
them   to   confider   if  he   deferved    not  refpect 
<c  How  happy   a  fame  will  it  be,  concludes  he, 
that  he  is  reverenced  by  his  people,  and  recipro- 
cally loves  them  ?  Now  fhall  I  be  honored  bj/vmy 
neighbor   princes ;    and   my  government,    per- 
adventure,   made  an   example   for  pofteritv   to 
follow." 

*  The  navy  at  this  time  was  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 
Gondemar  had  told  James,  that  furnifhing  a  naval  force 
would  breed  fufpicion  in  the  king  his  mailer,  and  avert  his 
$nind  from  the  intended  alliance.     Rujhwortb,  vol.  I.  p»  3° 

What- 
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Whatever  might  be  the  effects  which  this  wife  Anno  l6ao« 
and  perfnafive  fpeech  had  upon  the  parliament, 
their  firfl  tranfaction  was  a  petition  to  the  King 
for  the  due  execution  of  laws  againft  Jefuits,  fe- 
minary  priefts,  and  Popilh  recufants*.  They 
then  entered  on  the  confideration  of  thofe  num- 
berlefs  grievances  under  which  the  fubiects  had 
labored  in  their  perfons,  property,  and  appre- 
henfion,  during  the  vacancy  of  parliament. 

The  Commons,  not  to  lofe  the  only  moments 
which  rendered  them  capable  of  ferving  their 
country,  waved  the  arguments  which  the  cour- 
tiers made  ufe  of  for  a  fpeedy  fupply  -f,  and  en- 

*  In  the  debate  concerning  this  bufinefs  in  the  lower 
houfe,  Sir  Jerome  Horfey  moved,  that  four  or  fix  members 
fhould  be  appointed  to  ieareh  the  vaults  and  cellars  under 
the  parliament-houfe  twice  a  week. 

The  Papifts  at  this  time  met  with  ftich  encouragement 
from  the  miniftry,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  to  declare  they 
expected  liberty  of  conference,  and  a  toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion.    Pari.  Hiji.  vol.  V.  p.  327. 

\  On  this  fubjecl;  of  fupply  Sir  "William  Cope  moved,  that 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  ihould  fit  every  afternoon  to 
confider  the  ftate  of  Chriftendom,  England,  the  ftate  of 
wars,  and  the  beft  means  to  carry  them  on,  Sir  John  Da- 
vys argued,  on  the  fide  of  the  court,  to  give  fpeedily,  that 
all  men  run  together  to  quench  a  fire,  though  they  were 
not  on  fire,  yet  the  Palatinate  was  on  fire,  religion  was  on 
fire,  and  all  other  countries  on  fire.  Sir  James  Perrot  mov- 
ed, that  fupply  and  grievances  might  be  as  twins,  to  go  to- 
gether, and  have  no  precedency.  There  had  been  a  procla- 
mation, he  faid,  to  reftrain  fpeaking  on  matters  of  ftate, 
and  the  King's  fpeech  had  c©nfirmed  it;  that  there  was  alfo 
reftraints  put  on  petitioning  in  religious  matters,  He  mov- 
ed for  a  petition  to  the  King  to  explain  himfelf  what  he  in- 
tended by  matters  of  ftate.  If  recufants  and  the  like,  fo 
monopolies,  &c.  may  come  within  the  compafs  of  the  pre- 
rogative; even  for  the  Palatinate,  what  to  qe  given,  how  to 
be  employed,  may  come  within  the  comp^fs  of  matters  of 
£ate.  A  committee  might  form  fuch  a  petition,  and  bring 
it  into  the  houfe  tomorrow.     He  was  againft  a  conference 

with 
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Anno  1620.  tered  into  proceedings  on  the  many  vexatious 
grants  which  had  harraffed  the  fubject  during 
this  long  period  of  feven  years.  The  moft  glar- 
ing abufes  were  difpenfations  of  penal  ftatutes  in 
the  farming  out  inns*,  grants  of  monopolies, 
and  grants  of  concealments  -f.  A  patent  for  the 
fole  making  of  gold  lace,  given  to  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pefTon,  a  creature  of  the  favorite.  Sir  Edward 
Villiers  had  a  large  fhare  in  the  profits,  though 
his  name  was  left  out  of  the  patent.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  patentee  went  fo  far  as  the  power  of 
imprifoning  all  thofe  who  mould  prefume  to 
make  this  commodity,  and  even  to  enter  their 
houfes,  and  forcibly  take  away  fuch  goods.  By 
the  means  of  fo  extenfive  a  privilege,  through 
the   avarice   of  the  patentee,  all  the  gold   lace 

with  the  Lords,  for  in  the  laft  parliament  they  rejected  a 
conference.  Sir  Edward  Coke  urged,  that  the  privileges  of 
the  houfe  concerned  the  whole  kingdom:  "  But  take  heed, 
faid  he,  that  we  lofe  not  our  liberties  by  petitioning  for  leave 
to  treat  of  grievances.  No  proclamation  can  be  of  force  a- 
gainft  an  aft  of  parliament.  In  Edward  III.'s  time  a  parlia- 
ment was  holden  every  year,  that  the  people  might  complain 
of  grievances.  If  a  proclamation  comes  againft  this,  the 
law  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  the  proclamation.  The  fourth 
of  Henry  VIII.  Strowde  moved  againft  the  Stannary-court, 
but  was  fined  after  the  parliament,  and  imprifoned  by  the 
fieward  of  the  Stannary  :  Thereupon  a  law  enfued  for  free- 
dom of  fpeech  in  the  houfe,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  in  due 
and  orderly  manner."     Pari.  Hiji.  vol.  V.  p.  329,  &  feq. 

*  Exceffive  fines  were  fet  upon  thefe  houfes  of  public  re- 
f  relhment ;  the  licenfing  them  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  proper  magiftrates,  viz.  the  juftices  of  the  peace.  By 
this  means  all  kind  of  diforderly  perfons  were  permitted  to 
keep  inns. 

f  Thefe  were  grants  of  concealed  titles  to  lands.  People 
were  turned  out  of  what  they  had  been  long  in  pofieffion  of, 
after  having  fpent  great  fums  on  improvements.  The  Com- 
mons complained  that  a  cathedral  and  twelve  hofpitals  had 
been  fwallowed  up  by  it. 

then 
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fhen  made  was  adulterated  to  lefs  than  half  its  Aimo  162$. 
value  *. 

The  unravelling  thefe  complicated  fcenes  of 
villainy  began  to  make  James  tremble  for  his 
favorite.  He  would  have  diffolved  the  parlia- 
ment, had  it  not  been  for  the  artful  counfel  of 
John  Williams,  dean  of  Weftminfcer,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  facrifice  every  other  criminal  to  the 
public  refentment,  and  footh  them  with  an  aflur- 
ance  that  it  was  propofed  by  Buckingham.  Wil- 
liams's advice  was  followed,  and  Buckingham 
declared  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  though  he 
had  two  brothers  called  in  queftion,  he  would 
not  defend  them,  but  leave  them  to  the  cenfure 
of  parliament.  This  appearance  of  candor,  and 
the  fear  of  being  taxed  with  giving  any  delay  to  a 
meafure  fo  popular  as  the  German  war,  made 
the  Commons  part  with  two  fubfidies,  and  abate 
of  thofe  fcrutinzing  enquiries  which  might  affect 
the  minifter,  and  prevent  the  bringing  other  cri- 
minals to  juftice. 

Among  the numberlefs evidences  which  throng-  ?*f0" ac™" 
ed  to  accufe  the  corrupt  miniftefs  of  the  crown,  verfatkmia 
matters  of  high  importance  were  charged  againft  his  office* 
Bacon,  who  had  fome  time   enjoyed  the  chan- 
cellorfhip,    and   was   now  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  vifcount  St.  Albans.     He  was  not  only 
accufed  of  having  fet  the  feal  to  a  great  number 
of  illegal  patents,  but  even  of  bribery  in  theexer- 
ciie  of  his  office  as  chancellor  -f. 

*  In  a  conference  on  thefe  fubjecls  between  the  two  hou- 
ses, the  lord- chancellor  and  the  lord-treafurer  had  flood  up 
improperly  to  fpeak  in  their  own  defence.  The  lord-cham- 
berlain complained  to  the  upper  houfe  of  this  irregularity, 
and  termed  them  two  Great  Lords :  This  diftin&ion  was  ob- 
jected to  by  lord  Spencer ;  It  was  agreed,  that  no  lords  of 
that  houfe  were  to  be  called  Great  Lords,  they  being  all  peers. 

f  In  the  complaint  which  the  Commons  brought  up  a- 

gainft 
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Anno  i6zo.     j^fe   encouragement  which  James   had  been 
prevailed  on  to  give  towards  the  difcovery  of  the 
iniquitous  practices  of  the  times,  was  too  great 
to   make   an  honorable   retreat.       Buckingham 
and  the  chancellor  could  not  both  be  preferved 
without  the  difTolution  of  the  parliament,  and 
fuch  a  ftep  mutt  have  tacitly  condemned  both  the 
monarch  and    the    minifler,    whofe  reputations 
could  no  otherwife  be  preferved   than  by  the  fa- 
crifice  of  their  corrupt  inftruments.     James  was 
fo  felicitous  to  clear  himfelf  from  any  imputa- 
tion  of  blame,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
enquiries,  he  came  to  the  houfe  bf  Lords,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  profefs  his  in- 
nocence *,    and  defire   of  juflice  on  the  delin- 

galnft.  the  lord-chancellor,  Dr.  Field,  the  biihop  of  LandafF, 
was  accufed  of  brocage,  in  a  bribe  intended  for  the  chancel- 
lor.    Pari.  Hi/?,  vol.  V.  p.  351,  13  foq. 

*  The  houfes  had  been  told,  that  he  had  done  nothing  in 
thefe  cafes  without  having  referred  the  fame  to  feveral 
judges  for  the  point  of  law,  and  to  divers  lords  for  the  point 
of  commodity.  Thefe  were  the  lord-chancellor,  three  of 
the  judges,  and  ferjeant  Finch. 

In  the  fpeeches  He  made  on  this  occafion  he  faid,  "  That 
if  the  enormities  complained  of  had  been  laid  before  him, 
he  would  have  punifhed  the  delinquents  as  feverely  out  of 
parliament,  and  peradventure  more  than  the  parliament  in- 
tended to  punifh  them."  He  told  the  houfe,  *'  That  he  be- 
lieved their  body  had  bribed  his  fon  to  do  good  offices  for 
them."  And  added,  "  The  like  I  may  fay  of  one  that  fits 
there—Buckingham;  He  hath  been  fo  ready  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  do  good  offices  both  for  the  houfe  in  general,  and 
every  member  thereof  in  particular." 

James,  among  others  of  thefe  kind  of  cajolements,  praif- 
ed  much  the  intention  of  a  bill  againft  informers.  "  Such 
a  bill,  faid  he,  will  be  the  greater!:  eafe,  both  to  me  and  all 
thofe  who  are  near  about  me  at  court,  that  may  be  ;  for  I 
remember  that  fince  the  beginning  of  this  parliament  Buck- 
ingham hath  told  me,  He  never  found  fuch  quiet  and  reft 
as  in  this  time  of  parliament,  from  projectors  and  informers, 
who,  at  other  times,  miferably  vexed  him  at  all  hours."  He 
told  the  Lords,  "  That  he  acknowledged  their  houfe  to  be 

the 
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quents.     Thus  encouraged,  the  Lords  proceed- Anno  l6zQ* 
ed  with  zeal.     An  accufation,  of  four-and-twen- 
ty    articles  of  bribery,  was   brought  into   their 
houfe  by  the  Commons    againft  the  chancellor. 
This   unfortunate  tool  of  government  was  even 
obliged    to    abandon    his   defence.      The  King 
would   not   hazard    his  appearing  to  plead  his 
caufe.    An  ample  ccnfefllon  of  the  whole  charge,  Bacon's  fail, 
with  fome  trifling  extenuations,  was  figned    by 
him,  with   an   humble  petition  for  a  favorable  pari.  Hift. 
fentence"*.     Thus  ignominious  was    the  fall  ofAnnoI6al, 
the  famous  Bacon,  defpicable  in  all   the  active 
part  of  life,  and  only  glorious  in  the  contempla- 
tive.    Him  the  rays  of  fcience  ferved  but  to  em- 
bellifh,  not   enlighten  ;    and  philofophy   herfelf 
was  degraded   by  a  conjunction  with  his    mean 
foul  f.     He   did  not  furvive,  above   five  years, 
this  public  difgrace.     We  are  told  he  often  la- 
the fupreme  court  of  juflice,  in  which  he  was  ever  prefent 
by  reprefentation  ;  that  he  could  not  give  them  a  greater  af- 
furance  nor  better  pledge  of  his  purpofe,  than  by  the  honor 
he  had  done  them  of  placing  his  only  fon  among  them." 
Pari.  Hift, 

*  One  of  the  articles  of  his  charge  is  to  this  purpofe  :  The 
vintners  in  London  refufed  to  give  above  a  certain  price  for 
wine;  the  merchants  complained  to  the  council;  the  King 
made  a  reference  to  the  chancellor ;  the  chancellor  ordered 
the  vintners  to  give  the  price  demanded,  and  imprifoned  two 
or  three  cf-  the  molt,  obftinate,  till  they  complied.  For  his. 
pains  he  received  a  prefent  of  one  thoufand  pounds. 

"  It  may  feem  to  us  remarkable,  fays  an  ingenious  writer, 
that  Bacon  was  not  accufed  for  arbitrary  proceedings,  but 
for  corruption."  Bacon's  SubmiJJion.  State  Trials,  2d  e4it. 
vol  I.  p.  364. 

f  During  the  time  he  had  the  feals,  he  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Buckingham  in  favor  of  different  people 
who  had  caufes  depending  in  Chancery.  There  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  every  one  of  thefe  mandates  was  im- 
plicitly obeyed  by  the  fubmimve  chancellor.  Thefe  letters 
are  in  a  late  collection  published  by  Dr.  Birch. 

rented 
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Anno  1621.  mented  that  ambition  and  falfe  glory  had  divert- 
ed him  from  fpending  his  whole  time  in  the 
manner  worthy  of  his  extenfive  genius  ;  but 
there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  from  his 
condudt,  that  thefe  fentiments  arofe  from  the 
weight  of  his  mortifications,  and  not  from  the 
conviction  of  his  judgment.  He  preferred  many 
mean  fupplications  to  James,  and  continued  to 
flatter  him  fo  far,  as  to  paint  his  grandfather^ 
Henry  VII.  *  in  an  amiable  light.  This  ma- 
nagement obtained  the  pardon  of  his  whole  fen- 
tence,  which  was,  A  fine  of  forty  thoufand  pounds, 
imprifonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's 
pleafure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  of- 
fice, place,  or  employment  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  never  to  fit  again  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  Befides  the 
favor  of  a  pardon,  he  retained  a  nominal  pen- 
fion  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a-year-,  but 
through  the  deficiency  of  its  payment  he  lan- 
guifhed  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  indigent 
circumftances  -)-.  It  is  needlefs  for  an  hiflorian 
todefcribe  theflrength  or  extent  of  his  genius  -3  his 

*  James  idolized  the  character  of  this  monarch,  and  affeft- 
ed  to  refemble  him.  It  was  at  his  defire  Bacon  undertook 
this  work. 

f  It  appears  from  Letters,  &c.  published  by  Dr.  Birch, 
that  James  made  a  kind  of  promife  that  Bacoa's  fortune 
fhould  not  be  affected  by  his  difgrace.  This  promife  was  fo 
ill  kept,  that,  in  a  letter  of  Bacon's  to  the  King  (in  the 
fame  collection),  he  complains,  that  the  peniion  of  eighteen 
hundred  a  year,  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  profperity, 
was  ftopt,  and  that  there  were  eight  hundred  pounds  in  ar- 
rear  due  upon  it.  Among  the  many  petitions  he  preferred 
to  Buckingham  for  a  fubiiftence,  he  defcended  to  afk  the 
provoftfhip  of  Eaton  fchool,  and  was  denied.  York-houfe 
and  his  manor  of  Gorhambury  were  fold  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  himfelf  reduced  to  take  up  with  a  lodging  in  Gray's-Inn, 
which  he  inhabited  while  he  was  a  practical  .lawyer. 

precious 
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precious  bequefts  to  pofterity  paint  them  flronger  Anno  1621. 
than  can  any  other  pen. 

Williams  received  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
fel  which  was   fo  fatal  to  Bacon :  Buckingham, 
having  no  other  creature  in  whofe  underftanding 
and  compliance  he  could  fo  thoroughly  confide, 
depofited  the  feals  in  his  hands,  with  the  title  of 
lord-keeper  inflead  of  lord-chancellor;  this  of- 
fice fo  nominated  being  held  at  the  King's  plea-  Hacked 
fure*.     The  delinquents  of  an    inferior   order  wiLiams. 
met  with  a  punimment  no  lefs  fevere  than  Ba- 
con's.    Sir  Giles  MompefTon  was  degraded  from 
the  order  of  knighthood,  ordained  to  fiand  per- 
petually in  the  degree  of  a  perfon  outlawed,  his  Parl>  Hift> 
teflimony  to  be  received  in  no  court,  to  be  ex-  vol.  v.P. 
cepted  out  of  all  pardons  hereafter  to  be  granted, s8s# 
to  be  imprifoned   during  life,  not  to  approach 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  courts  of  the  King  and 
prince,  nor  of  the  King's  high   courts    ufually 
holden  at  Weftminfter,  his  lands  for  life   to  be 
forfeited  to  the  King,  to  undergo  fine  and  ran- 
fom   at  ten  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  difabled  to 
hold  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  and,  lafbly, 
to    be  ever  held   an   infamous    perfon  f.     Sir 

*  This  important  alteration,  with  the  giving  the  feals  to 
a  churchman,  not  bred  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and 
the  doctrine  of  whofe  profeflion  taught  him  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  throne,  fully  demonftrate  an  intention  in  James 
to  fubjedt  the  civil  jurifdiclion  to  royal  caprice.  All  the  pre- 
cedents of  beftowing  this  place  to  other  than  a  lawyer,  hap- 
pened in  times  when  the  common  law  of  England  was  nei- 
ther fo  full  nor  fo  well  eftabi.'fhed  as  it  was  at  this  period. 

f  Though  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  quoted  many  precedents 
to  prove  that  the  lower  houfe  had  in  itielf  the  power  of  pu- 
nimment, and  that  judicial,  yet  the  Commons  for  the  pre- 
fent  waved  this  pretenfion,  and  yielded  the  point  of  fentence 
to  the  Lords.  Moreover,  it  had  been  ordered,  that  whatfo- 
ever  mould  be  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  mould  be  con- 
cealed, 
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Anno  1622.  Francis  Mitchel,  a  necefTitons  juftice  of  the  peace, 
was  found  to  be  concerned  in  fome  of  the  oppref- 
five  patents :  His  fentence  was  degradation,  im- 
prifonment  during  the  King's  pleaiure,  a  fine  of 
one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  be  difabled  from 
holding  any  office  under-  the  King  or  common- 
wealth *. 

Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  who  Was  at  this  time  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  from  a  fentence  of  the 
Star-chamber,  for  having  enlarged  a  charter  giv- 
en to  the  city  of  London  beyond  the  King's  war- 
rant, was  accuied  in  this  bufinefs  of  illegal  grants 

eealed,  upon  pain  of  cenfure,  till  the  conference  with  that 
houfe  was  paft. . 

The  Lords  had  requeued  that  thofe  members  who  were 
the  accufers  of  Sir  Giles  MompefTon  mould  be  put  upon 
oath.  A  long  debate  enfued  upon  this  demand,  in -which 
many  flrong  arguments  were  urged  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Mr.  Glanville,  Mr.  Noye,  and  others,  that  it  would  be  a- 
gainft  the  honor  of  the  houfe  to  yield  this  point  to  the 
Lords.  An  apprehenfion  left  a  difpute  at  this  critical  time 
ihould  fruftrate  the  defired  condemnation,  determined  the 
refult  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  requefl  of  the  upper 
houfe.  Mr.  Noye  moved  it  fhould  be  entered,  "  It  was  fo 
ordered, by  the  motion  of  the  parties  themfelves  who  were 
to  be  fworn,  with  a  proteftation  hereupon  on  the  meffage, 
and  for  that  the  caufe  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  that 
they  cannot  judge  of  it  there,  as  we  here,  becaufe  we  had 
Sir  Giles  MompeiTon  prefent,  they  have  not." 

*  The  manner  of  his  degradation  was  as  follows :  He  was 
brought  by  the  fheriffs  of  London  to  Weftminfter-hall;  then 
followed  the  commiffioners  for  the  office  of  earl-marlhal  5 
Sir  Francis  Mitchel  was  brought  before  thefe,  and  his  fen- 
tence read  by  a  purfuivant :  his  fpurs  were  hacked  in  pieces 
by  the  fervants  of  the  commifTioners,  and  thrown  away;  his 
iilver  fword  was  taken  from  his  fide,  broke  over  his  head, 
and  flung  away;  then  he  was  pronounced  no  longer  to  be  a 
knight,  but  a  knave. 

This  wretch  was  imprifoned  in  the  goal  at  Finfbury- 
fields,  in  the  fame  chamber  which  he  had  provided  for 
others;  the  place  cf  his  imprifenrnentwas  part  of  his  fentence, 
CambtU?is  Annals* 

He 
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He  had  obtained  the  office  of  attorney- general  by  Ann°  *e*] 
the  means  of  Somerfet ;  his  adherence  to  his  pa- 
tron had  rendered  him  the  object  of  Buckingham's 
averfion,  who  had  actually  ftirred  up  the  profe* 
cution  againft  him,  and  had  afTumed  fo  iniblerit 
a  carriage,  even  on  his  firft  favor  from  James,  as 
to  make  ufe  of  this  fcoffing  exprefnon,  "  That 
he  would  make  Yelverton  the  poorefl  attorney  in 
England."  From*  a  continuation  of  the  fame  a-  Cabala* 
nimofity,  James  was  incited  to  propofe  to  the 
Lords  to  give  up  his  prifoner  to  the  rigor  of  their 
judgment.  Yelverton  was  brought  to  their  bar, 
and  pleaded  his  caufe,  though  not  to  the  clearing 
of  his  own  character,  yet  much  to  the  difreputa- 
tion  of  James  and  his  favorite  :  He  fhewed  the 
necefllty  he  lay  under  either  of  lofing  his  bread, 
or  of  obeying  all  their  illegal  injunctions  *.  James 

*  "  My  moft  noble  lords,  faid  he,  knowing  that  my  lord 
of  Buckingham  was  ever  at  his  majefty's  hand,  ready,  upon 
every  occasion,  to  hew  me  down,  out  of  the  honeft  fear  of  a 
fervant,  not  to  offend  fo  gracious  a  matter  as  his  majefty 
hath  ever  been  to  me,  I  did  commit  them,  viz.  the  filk- 
men. 

"  As  to  the  patent  of  inns,  I  cannot  but  herein  bemoan 
my  unhappinefs,  that  in  the  laft  caufe  laboring  by  all  means 
to  advance  the  profit  of  his  majefty,  and  in  this,  with  the 
fight  almoft  of  my  own  ruin,  to  preferve  his  majefty's  ho- 
nor and  the  quiet  of  the  people,  1  am  yet  drawn  in  queftion, 
as  if  I  had  equally  difhonored  his  majefty  in  both. 

"  When  Sir  Giles  faw  1  would  not  be  moved  to  offend 
his  majefty  by  his  directions,  I  received  a  meffage  from  Mr. 
Emerfon,  fent  me  by  Sir  Giles,  that  I  would  run  myfelf  up- 
on the  rocks,  and  that  I  mould  not  hold  my  place  lorg,  if 
I  did  thus  withftand  the  patent  of  inns,  or  to  that  eifeft. 
Soon  after  came  Sir  Giles  himfelf,  and  like  a  herald  at  arms 
told  me,  That  he  had  this  meiTage  to  acquaint  me  with  from 
my  lord  of  Buckingham,  that  1  mould  not  hold  my  place  a 
month  if  I  did  not  conform  myfelf  in  a  better  manner  to  the 
patent  of  inns,  for  my  lord  had  obtained  it  by  favor,  and 
would  maintain  it  by  his  power. 

Vol.  I.'  M  i1  How 
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Anno  1621.  wag  f0  nettled  at  this  unexpected  attack,  that  he 
chid  the  1  .ords  for  having  qneftioned  Yelverton 
on  points  foreign  to  the  direct  accufation,  and 
demanded  fatisfadtion  for  the  flander  thrown  by 
Yelverton  upon  himfelf  and  favorite  *.  The 
Lords  implicitly  obeyed  the  intention  of  the 
King's  command  -,  and  Yelverton,  for  the   dar- 

"  How  could  I  but  ftartle  at  this  paflage?  I  faw  here 
was  a  great  affuming  of  power  to  himfelf,  to  place  or  dif- 
place  an  officer  at  his  pleafure  :  I  faw  myfelf  caft  upon  two 
main  rocks,  either  treacheroufly  to  forfake  the  ftanding  his 
majefty  had  fet  me  on,  or  elfe  to  endanger  myfelf  by  a  bye- 
blow,  and  to  hazard  my  fortune. 

"  I  humbly  befeech  your  lordfhips  to  think,  that  Nature 
will  ftruggle  when  fhe  fees  her  place  and  means  of  living  thus 
affaulted ;  for  now  it  was  come  to  this,  Whether  I  would 
obey  his  majefty  or  my  lord,  if  Sir  Giles  fpoke  true :  Yet  I 
refolved  on  this,  to  be  as  flubborn  asMordecai,  nottoftoop, 
or  pafs  thofe  gracious  bounds  his  majefty  had  prefcribed  to 
me. 

"  Soon  after  I  found  the  mefTage,  in  part,  made  good; 
for  all  the  profits,  almoft,  of  my  place  were  diverted  from 
me,  and  turned  into  an  unufual  channel,  to  one  of  my  lord's 
worthies,  that  I  retained  little  more  than  the  name  of  an  at- 
torney :  It  was  fo  fatal  and  fo  penal,  that  it  became  almoft 
the  lofs  of  a  fuit  to  come  to  me  ;  my  place  was  but  as  the 
feat  of  winds  and  tempefts. 

"  Howbeit,  I  dare  fay,  if  my  lord  of  Buckingham  had 
read  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  place  againft  Hugh  Def- 
penfer ;  and  had  known  the  danger  of  placing  and  displacing 
officers  about  a  King,  he  would  not  have  purfued  me  with 
fuch  bitternefs.  But,  my  oppofing  his  lordfhip  in  the  pa- 
tent of  inns,  in  the  patent  of  alehoufes,  in  thelrifh  cuftoms, 
and  in  Sir  Robert  Naunton's  deputation  of  his  place  in  the 
.  court  of  Wards,  have  been  my  overthrow.  For  thefe  I  fuf- 
fer  at  this  day  in  my  eftate  and  fortune  (not  meaning  to  fay 
as  I  take  it,  but  as  I  know  for  my  oppofition  to  his  lord- 
fhip) above  twenty  thoufand  pounds."  Pari.  Hiji.  vol.  V. 
p.  436,  &  feq. 

*  After  Yelverton's  firft  examination,  James  wanted  to 
take  the  cognizance  of  the  caufe  himfelf.  The  Lords  dif- 
puted  this  point,  and  James  gave  it  up,  but  with  many  cau- 
tions of  the  following  fort,    That  the  Lords  knowing  they 

enjoyed 
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ilng  truths  he  had  uttered,  was  fined  to  the  King  Anno  i6ai< 
ten  thoufand  marks,  confined  to  the  Tower  dur- 
ing pleafure,  to  make  a  fubmillion  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  fault  at  the  bar,  in  the  King's 
prefence,  or  in  his  abfence,  at  the  King's  plea- 
fure ;  he  was  fined  five  thoufand  marks  to  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  to  make  fubmii- 
fion.  This  judgment  being  given,  Buckingham, 
either  out  of  compunction  or  oftentation,  remit- 
ted the  five  thoufand  marks,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived Yelverton's  thanks  in  the  houfe.  The 
Lords  agreed  to  move  the  King  to  mitigate  the 
large  fine,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
prefent  *,  offered  to  undertake  that  office.  Thus 
far  the  King  and  both  houfes  went  on  with  the 
utmoft  unanimity  ;  but  the  King  now  began  to 
grow  extremely  jealous  of  thofe  fharers  in  his 
authority,  and  looked  upon  the  facrifices  he  had 
already  made  as  fufficient  to  deferve  an  ample 
reward. 

The  Commons,  though  they  were  willing  to 
feize  on  every  opportunity  to  render  even  mi- 
nute fervices  to  their  country,  yet  regarded  the 
conceffions  which  had  been  made  them  as  trifling 
in  comparifon  to  the  corrupt  meafures  which 
ilill  exifted,  and  which  looked  with  a  threatning 
afpecl  on  the  interefl  and  laws  of  their  country, 
and  the  religion  they  were  devoced  to.  To  an 
addrefs  they  had  made  the  King,  not  to  fuffer  a 
large  parcel  of  ordnance,  which  lay  yet  on  the 

enjoyed  their  honors  from  him,  and  under  him,  he  doubted 
not  but  they  would  be  tender  of  his  honor.  Pari.  Hiji.  vol. 
V.   p.  431,  tgfeq. 

*  The  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  fpecial  appointment  of  the 
King,  had  been  prefent  during  all  the  tranfa&ions  of  this 
feffion.  Under  the  guife  of  a  compliment,  he  was  placed  in 
this  houfe  to  over-awe  the  popular  lords. 
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Anno  1621.  qtjay,  to  be  tranfported  to  Spain,  they  received 
no  farther  iatisfa&ion,  than  that  the  King  was 
allured  from  his  brother  monarch  that  thefe  arms 
were  not  to  be  uied  againft  the  Palatinate. 

The  fpeech  uttered  from  the  throne  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tie  feffion  left  them  no  room  to  hope* 
that  the  King  had  dropped  the  unpopular  and 
miichievous    treaty   with    the    court  of  Spain ; 
but  rather  confirmed  them   in  the  affurance  that 
his    blindnefs    and  obftinacy   were    proof  both 
againft  the  arguments  of  reaibn,  and  the  ftronger- 
pleadings   of  natural    affection.     Considerations 
like  theie  made  them  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the 
Palatine-family  with  a  zeal  which  -defcended  to  a 
Lioyd  fe--     captious    minuteness.     One   Edward  Lloyd,    a 
-iiWdPU"    ^aP^5  m  diking  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, had  made    ufe   of  the    fcorHng  terms  of 
Good-man  and  Good- wife  Palfgrave.     Trifling 
as  was  this  charge,  and  weakly  fupported,  Lloyd 
was  brought  upon  his  knees,  and  the  whole  houfe 
fell  into  a  debate,  in  which  there  was  a  flrife 
among  the  members  who  mould  propofe  the  fe- 
verefl  punifhment.     After  vehement  altercations, 
it  was  refolved,  that  Lloyd  mould  be  thrown  in- 
to   a    dungeon,  be    three   times    pilloried,   ride 
through  London  with  his  face  to  the  tail  of  the 
horfe,  holding  the  tail  in  his  hand,  and  a  paper 
in  his  hat  denoting  his  offence,  and  that  he  mould 
be  fined  one  thoufand  pounds. 

The  Lords  took  fire  at  this  encroachment,  as 
they  termed  it,  of  the  Commons,  and  the  King,, 
who  was  much  difpleafed  with  thefe  enlarged 
pretenficns,  fent  an  interpofing  meiTage,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  Commons  for  the  concern  they 
had  expreffed  for  his  family,  but  defired  them  to 
'flay  proceedings   till  they  had  anfwered    thefe 

queries:. 
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queries:  Whether  the  power  of  their  houfe  ex-  Anno  .1-621. 
tended  to  examine  and  punifh  thofe  who  were  not 
members  of  it  ?  Whether  a  party  denying,  as 
Lloyd  did,  ought  to  be  cenfured  without  an  ac- 
•cufation  upon  oath  ?  The  Commons  made  lb  me 
attempts  to  get  over  thefe  objections.  It  was 
;urged,  that  the  two  houfes  having  been  formerly 
in  one,  and  feparating  only  for  conveniency,  the 
houfe  of  Commons  retained  ail  the  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Lords.  Others  were  for  making  this  cafe  a 
precedent.  But,  after  many  conferences  between 
the  two  houfes, the  Commons  dropped  their  claim,, 
and  the  judgment  was  referred  to  the  Lords,  who 
added  to  the  fevere  fentence  of  the  Commons, 
whipping,  branding,  and  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment  *.  Thus  did  an  indifcreet  zeal  hurry 
on  the  patrons  of  Liberty  to  an  infringement  of 
Its  facred  laws,  by  a  judgment  no  lefs  arbitrary 
than  fevere. 

On  the  conclufion  of  this  affair,  the  following 
protection  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  both 
houfes :  "  That  the  proceedings  paiTed  in  the 
houfe  of  Commons  againft  Edward  Lloyd  be 
siot  at  any  time  hereafter  drawn  or  ufed  as  a 
precedent  to  the  enlarging  or  dimmiihing  the 
lawful  rights  or  privileges  of  either  houfe ;  but 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  both  houfes  {hall 
remain  in  the  felf-fame  plight  as  before/' 

The  harmony  which  had  till  now  appeared  to  pari.  Kift, 
fubfift  between  the  three  ftates,  was  entirely  dif- 
folved.     James  was  fo  difgufted  with  the   high 

*  This  Lloyd,  thus  ignominioufly  treated,  was  a  man  of 
education,  and  pofiefTed  of  a  good  eftate,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
juftice  of  peace  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Immediately  after 
this  fevere  fentence  was  paffed  upon  him,  a  bill  went 
through  both  houfes  for  exempting  the  gentry  of  this  realm 
from  the  fervile  puniflwnent  of  whipping. 

M  2  claims 
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Anno  1621.  claims  of  the  Commons,  that  he  could  no  lon- 
ger fuffer  their  fitting :  The  intention  of  an  ad- 
journment was  mentioned  in  the  houfe  by  fecre- 
tary  Calvert.  The  Commons  looked  on  it  to  be 
an  expedient  to  evade  palling  the  bills  then  de- 
pending before  them  for  the  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances, and  were  fo  inflamed  by  the  apprehen- 
fion,  that  they  difputed  the  King's  privilege  of 
adjourning  the  parliament,  and  invited  the-Lords 
to  join  in  a  petition  againit  it  •,  the  Lords  acted 
in  their  ufual  manner ;  the  King  thanked  them 
for  having  refufed  to  concur  in  the  infolent  car- 
riage of  the  Commons,  and  added,  "  That  if 
they  thought  it  neceffary,  he  would  gratify  them 
with  a  farther  fitting  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but 
he  would  not  now  yield  to  the  requeft  of  the 
lower  houfe."  The  Lords  obtained  this  delay 
to  be  lengthened  to  a  fortnight  longer,  but  the 
Commons  refufed  the  offer,  as  the  time  was  too 
fhort  to  complete  their  bufinefs,  and  continued 
to  draw  up  petitions  of  grievances  *,  They  were 
preiented  to  the  King  by  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  performed  his  part  with  the  fpirit 
of  true  patriotifm.  James  received  thefe  peti- 
tions with  fuch  diftafte  that  the  Commons  found 
they  had  no  time  to  lofe,  and  in  all  hade  drew 
up  a  declaration  which  teftified  their  willingnefs, 

*  One  of  thefe  grievances  was  the  tranfportation  of  ord- 
nance. Sir  Thomas  Roe  had  told  the  houfe,  that  an  hun- 
dred guns  lying  yet  on  the  quays  were  to  be  fent  to  Portugal, 
and  there  to  be  mounted  on  twelve  ihips,  which  were  to  be 
employed  againit  the  Englifti  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  Com- 
mons immediately  deputed  a  feleclbody  to  move  the  King  to 
ilay  the  ordnance.  To  tlii.:  petition  he  returned  anfwer, 
*•*  That  he  had  afTurances  from  the  king  of  Spain,  that  they 
{hould  only  be  converted  againft  pirates  ;  that  he  had  lately 
made  a  new  promife,  but  would,  for  the  time  to  come,  pafs 
a  bill  to  reftrain  any  more  tranfportation.'^ 

upoa 
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upon  a  proper  fignification  of  the  King's  plea-  Anno  l62*« 
fure  in  parliament,  to  give  all  necefTary  afilftance 
towards :  the    recovery  of   the    Palatinate.     The 
King's  commifiion  for  an  adjournment  now  came 
down  to  the  houfe  -,  the  popular   members   op- 
pofed   reading   it ;  but    the   obedient  fpeaker  *  Parliament 
pronounced;  according  to  the  commiiiion,  tne4junet 
houfe  to  be  adjourned  till  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember^. 1P 

The  leffer  nobility  were  greatly  offended  atWihon. 
the  multitude  of  lately-created  Scotch  and  Irifh 
earls  and  vifcounts,  to  whole  titular  diitinction 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  precedency,  though 
they  were  not  peers  of  England.  Thirty-three 
noblemen  preferred  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
which  they  defired  to  be  excufed  from  yielding 
this  point  in  the  common  ceremonies  of  fociety. 
During  the  recefs  of  parliament  a  cajoling  pro- 
clamation declared,  that  the  abufes  complained 
of  mould  be  red  relied  by  regal  authority,  that 
the  affiftance  of  parliament  was  not  necefTary  to 
reform  them,  and  that  they  would  have  been  re- 

*  Serjeant  Richardfon  was  fpeaker.  He  had  received  a 
cenfure  from  the  houfe  for  his  irregular  behavior  in  leaving 
the  chair  when  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  flate- officers  was 
called  in  queftion,  or  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  was  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  court.     Guthrie,  p.  754. 

f  Immediately  preceding  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
houfes,  the  offence  which  Dr.  Feild,  the  bifhop  of  LandafF, 
had  committed,  was  examined  in  the  houfe  of  Lords.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  a  defigned  brocage  in  bribery.  Neile, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  moved,  "  That  fince  there  was  nothing 
proved  agair.fl  Dr.  Feild  but  an  intent,  that  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  mould  be  referred  to  thearchbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  he  to  give  the  bifnop  an  admonition  in  the  convocation- 
houfe."  The  Lords  agreed  to  this  motion,  and  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  lower  houfe  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mifde- 
meanor  which  had  been  proved  againfl  Dr.  Feild.  Pari, 
Uift.  vol.  V.  p.  450,  ttjiq. 

M  4  formed 
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Anno  i6?i.  formed  before  if  they  had  been  known.  '  Laflly5 
the  fubjects  were  affured,  that  both  the  King's 
ears,  and  thofe  of  his  privy-council,  would   be 
open  to  their  modeft  and  juft  complaints.     Ano- 
ther followed  this,  which  forbid  the  converfmg 
upon  Hate-affairs,  and   threatened   fevere  penal- 
ties both  againfl  the  concealers   and  utterers  of 
thefe  fpeeches. 
Re-meetmg      The  parliament,  after  a  fecond  adjournment, 
menu11"     re-affembled  on  the  eighth  of  February.     The 
lord  Digby,  who    had   been  travelling  all  over 
Germany,  to  perfuade  the  emperor  and  his  par- 
tifans  to  give  up  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
by  their  late  victories,  gave  .the  parliament  fo 
full  an  account  of  his  fruitlefs  negotiations,  that 
there  remained  no  covering  to  hide  the  folly    of 
James's  conduct,  or   the   grofs    impofitions    to 
which   his   fond    credulity    had   fubjected  him. 
Stung  by  thefe  informations,  the  Commons  drew 
up  a  petition  and  remonftrance  which  expreifed 
their  ienfe  of  his  trifling  management,  fet  forth 
the  cauies  of  the  increafmg  hopes  of  the  Popifh, 
party,  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  and  pointed  out  the  remedies   for  thefe 
crowing    evils.      The    Commons,    in    this    re- 
monftrance, freely   reprefented  all  James's    un- 
popular management  with  Papifts,  both  at  home 
and    abroad,    offered   their    advice   that    a   war 
fhould   be    immediately    declared     and    entered 
upon,  and  the  King's  fon  married  to  a  Proteftant 
princefs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  James's  ex- 
treme indignation  on  hearing  the  fubjecl  of  this 
remonftrance ;  all  the  tender  points  of  preroga- 
tive, of  which  he  was  fo  highly  tenacious,  were 
here  ienfibly  affected  -,  and  a  formal  attack  upon 
an  alliance  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his 

hopes 
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hopes  and  inclinations.     Inflamed  by  fuch  fling-  Annoi6**, 
ing  provocations,  he  adorned  a  courage  foreign 
to  his  nature,  and  ventured  to   bully  the  Com- 
mons  in  this  fiery  letter  to  the  fpeaker.     "  We 
have  heard  by  divers  reports,  to  our  great  grief, 
that  our  diftance  from  the  houfes  of  parliament, 
caufed  by  our  indifpofition  *  of  health,  hath  em- 
boldened fome  fiery  and  popular  fpirits  of  fome 
of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  to  argue  and  debate 
publicly  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capa- 
city, tending  to  our  high  difrionor,  and  breach  of 
prerogative-royal.     Thefe  are  therefore  to  com- 
mand you  to  make  known,  in  our  name,  unto 
the  houfe,  that  none  therein  fhall  prefume  hence- 
forth to  meddle  with  any  thing  concerning  our 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftate  -y  and  name- 
ly, not  to  deal  with  our  deareft  ion's  match  with 
the  daughter  of  Spain,  nor  to  touch   the  honor 
of  that  king,  or  any  other   our  friends  and  con- 
federates •,  and  alfo  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's 
particulars,  which  have  their  due  motion  in  our 
courts  of  juflice.     And   whereas  we  hear  they 
have   fent  a  meflage  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to 
know  the  reafon  of  his  late  reftraint,  you  mall  in 
our  name  refolve  them,  that  it  was  not  for  any 
mifdemeanor  of  his  in  parliament ;  but,  to  put 
them  out  of  doubt  of  any  queftion  of  that  nature 
which  may  arife  among  them  hereafter,  you  fhall 
refolve  them   in  our  name,  that  we  think   our- 
felves   very  free  and  able  to  punifh  any  man's 
mifdemeanors  in  parliament,  as  well  during  their 
fitting  as  after,  which  we  mean  not  to  fpare  here- 
after upon  any  occanon  of  any  man's  inlblent  be- 
havior there,  which  fhall  be  miniflred  unto  us ; 

*  The  King  was  now  at  Newmarket,  on   the  pretence  of 
ficknefs.     Wilfon, 

and 
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Anno  1621.  and  if  they  have  already  touched  any  of  thefe 
points  which  we  have  here  forbidden,  in  any  pe- 
tition of  theirs  which  is  to  be  fent  unto  us,  it  is 
our  pleafure  that  you  mall  tell  them,  that  ex- 
cept they  reform  it,  before  it  comes  to  our 
hands,  we  will  not  deign  the  hearing  or  anfwer- 
ing  it." 

This  letter  was  received  and  anfwered  by  the 
Commons,  with  a  calmnefs  and  fteadinefs  which 
fufficiently  expreffed  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
flrength  and  dignity,  and  the  contemptible  light 
in  which  they  viewed  their  antagonift.  They 
fent  back  for  their  former,  remonftrance,  but  re- 
turned it  with  another  which  vindicated  their 
juft  pretenfions,  and  expreffed  a  forrow  for 
James's  mif-interpretations.  To  thefe  James  re- 
turned  a   copious  anfwer*,    in  which   the  in- 

*  Among  other  curious  paflages  in  this  anfwer  are  the 
following,  on  the  fubjects  of  religion,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  prince's  match. 

"  But  becaufe  we  conceive  that  ye  couple  this  war  of  the 
Palatinate  with  the  caufe  of  religion,  we  muft,  a  little'unfold 
your  eyes  herein.  The  beginning  of  this  miferable  war, 
which  hath  fet  all  Chriitendom  on  fire,  was  not  for  religion, 
but  only  caufed  by  our  fon-in-law's  hafty  and  harm,  refolu- 
tion,  following  evil  counfel,  to  take  to  himielf  the  crown  of 
Bohemia;  and  that  this  is  true,  himfelf  wrote  letters  unto 
us  at  that  time,  defiring  us  to  give  afTurance  both  to  the 
French  king  and  ftate  of  Venice,  that  his  accepting  of  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  had  no  reference  to  the  caufe  of  religion, 
but  only  by  reafon  of  his  right  of  election,  as  he  called  it ; 
and  we  would  be  forry  that  fuch  afperfion  mould  come  upon 
our  religion  as  to  make  it  a  good  pretext  for  dethroning  of 
kings,  and  ufurping  their  crowns ;  and  we  would  be  loth 
that  our  people  here  mould  be  taught  that  ftrange  doclrine  : 
No,  let  us  not  fo  far  wrong  the  Jefuits  as  to  rob  them  of 
their  fweet  pofitions  and  pra&ices  in  that  very  point.  And 
wliereas  you  excufe  your  touching  upon  the  king  of  Spain 
upon  occafion  of  the  incidents  by  you  repeated  in  that  place, 
and  yet  affirm,  that  it  is  without  any  touch  to  his  honor,  we 
cannot  wonder  enough  that  ye  are  fo  forgetful  both  of  your 

words 
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dignant  monarch  denounced  war  againft  all  the  Anno  i62I( 
claims  of  the  Commons,  and  expofed  his  own 
illegal  view  of  government.  "  The  difference  is 
no  greater,  fays  he,  in  your  pretending  to  advife 
us  on  our  expofing  our  reafons  for  demanding  a 
fupply,  than  if  a  merchant,  that  we  had  great 
need  to  borrow  money  from  him  for  raifing  an 
army,  that  thereupon  it  would  follow  that  we  were 
bound  to  purfue  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  the 
war,  and  all  things  depending  thereupon." 
The  whole  of  this  anfwer  breathes  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  defpotifm  as  may  be  found  in  this  example. 
It  finimes  in  the  following  extraordinary  man- 
ner :  "  And  though  we  cannot  allow  of  your 
flyle  in  mentioning  your  antient  and  undoubted 
right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather  have  wifh- 
ed  that  ye  had  faid,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion   of  our 

words  and  wits :  for  In  your  former  petition  ye  plainly  af- 
firm, that  he  affefls  the  temporal  monarchy  of  the  whole 
earth,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  malice  uttered  a- 
gainft  any  great  king,  to  make  all  other  princes  and  poten- 
tates both  envy  and  hate  him  ;  but  if  ye  lift,  it  may  eafily 
be  tried  whether  that  fpeech  touched  him  in  honor  or  not, 
if  ye  fhall  afk  him  the  queftion,  Whether  he  means  to  af- 
fume  to  himfelf  that  title  or  no  ?  for  every  king  can  befl: 
judge  of  his  own  honor.  We  omit  the  particular  ejacula- 
tions of  fome  foul-mouthed  orators  in  your  own  houfe  againft 
the  honor  of  that  king's  crown  and  eftate. 

"  And  touching  your  excufe  of  not  determining  any  thing 
concerning  the  match  of  our  deareft  fon,  but  only  to  tell 
your  opinion,  and  lay  it  down  at  our  feet;  firft,  we  deiire 
to  know  how  you  could  have  prefumed  to  determine  in  that 
point,  without  committing  of  high  treafon ;  and  next,  you 
cannot  deny  but  your  talking  of  his  match  after  that  man-  » 
ner  was  a  direcl  breach  of  our  commandment  and  declaration 
out  of  our  own  mouth,  where  we  plainly  profefled,  that  we 
were  in  treaty  of  his  match  with  Spain,  and  wifhed  you  to 
have  that  confidence  in  oar  religion  and  wifdom,  that  we 
would  fo  manage  it  as  our  religion  mould  receive  no  preju- 
dice by  it.     Pari.  Hifi.  vol.  V.  p.  497,  &  feq. 

anceftors 
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aojio  i5zi.  anceftors  and  us  (for  moil  of  them  grow  from  pre- 
cedents, which  fhews  rather  a  toleration  than  in- 
heritance) yet  we  are  pleafed  to  give  you  our 
royal  affurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain 
yourfelves  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we 
will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preferve  your 
lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  any  of  our  pre- 
decefibrs  w7ere,  nay,  as  to  preferve  our  own  royal 
prerogative ;  fo  as  your  houfe  mail  only  have 
need  to  beware  to  trench  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  which  would  enforce  us,  or  any 
juft  king,  to  retrench  them  of  their  privileges 
who  would  pare  his  prerogative  and  flowersof 
his  crown."  Williams  adviied,  that  the  harfb- 
nefs  of  this  anfwer  mould  be  mitigated  with  a 
letter  from  the  King  to  the  two  houles.  James, 
finding  that  the  Commons  were  determined  not 
to  enter  on  bufinefs,  followed  the  advice  in  fome 
rneafure,  and  wrote  again  to  the  fpeaker  and  fe- 
eretary  Calvert,  offering  to  oblige  the  Commons 
with  the  grant  of  a  requeft  they  had  made  for  a 
general  pardon ;  this  fecond  letter  ftill  infilling 
that  the  liberty  of  the  houfes  was  derived  from 
royal  favor.  The  Commons,  before  they  were 
diifolved,  entered  this  proteftation  in  vindication 
of  their  parliamentary  rights  : 

fcC  The  Commons  now  afTembled  in  parlia- 
ment, juftly  occafioned  thereunto  concerning 
fundry  liberties,  franchifes,  and  privileges  of 
parliament,  amongft  others  here  mentioned,  do 
make  this  proteftation  following  : 
Proteftation  "  That  the  liberties,  franchifes,  privileges, 
cf  the£om-ana«  jurifdictions  of  parliament,  are  the  antient 
and  undoubted  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the 
fubjects  of  England,  and  that  the  arduous  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  ftate,  and 
defence   of  the   realm,  and  of  the  church  of 

England^ 
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England,  and  the  maintenance  and  making  laws,  Anno  ifcw. 
and  redrefs  of  grievances  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  fubjecls  and  matter 
of  council  or  debate  in  parliament,  and  that  in 
the  handling  and  proceeding  of  thefe  bufineiTes 
every  member  of  the  houfe  of  parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have  freedom  of  fpeech, 
to  propound,  treat,  and  bring  to  conclufion  the 
fame  ;  and  that  the  Commons  in  parliament  have 
like  liberty  to  treat  of  thefe  matters  in  fuch  order 
as  in  their  judgment  fhall  feem  fitted  •,  and  that 
every  member  of  the  faid  houfe  hath  like  free- 
dom from  all  impeachment,  imprifonment,  and 
moleftation,  other  than  by  fentence  of  the  houfe 
itfelf,  for  or  concerning  any  fpeaking,  reafoning, 
or  declaring,  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the 
parliament  or  parliament- bufinefs ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  faid  members  be  complained  of  and 
queftioned  for  any  thing  done  or  faid  in  parlia- 
ment, the  fame  is  to  be  fhewn  to  the  King  by  the 
advice  and  affent  of  all  the  Commons  aiTembled 
in  parliament,  before  the  King  give  credence  to 
any  private  information  *.** 

*  The  following  fpirited  arguments  had  been  urged  in 
the  houfe  for  drawing  up  this  declaration. 

Mr,  Crew.  Our  inheritance  not  matter  of  grace  nor  tole- 
ration ;  this  of  that  importance  to  us,  that  if  we  mould  yield 
our  liberty  to  be  but  matter  of  grace,  thefe  walls,  which 
have  known  the  holding  them  thefe  many  years,  would 
blufti.  Magna  Charta,  above  thirty  times  confirmed,  con- 
iirmeth  all  our  liberties ;  this,  but  the  confirmation  of  the 
common  law. 

Sir  Ed.  Coke.  The  law  of  England  is  the  fubje&'s  bell 
birth-right,  becaufe  it  defendeth  all  he  hath.  Magna  Char- 
ta is  nominated  Charta  Liber tatis,  becaufe  it  maketh  free 
men;  our  privileges  in  fummo  gradu,  cur  privileges  here  are 
the  mother  and  nurfe  of  all  good  laws— the  ceniure  of  great 
men — the  reforming  of  grievances, 

Mr, 
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Annoi62i.  This  proteftation  was  by  the  King  himfeif 
ftruck  out  of  the  journal- book,  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  afterwards  diffolved  by  a  proclamation, 
Diffoiutkm  which  fet  forth,  "  That  the  King  was  conftrain- 
©f  padia-  ec}  t0  t]1js  a(ft  by  the  undutiful  behavior  of  the 
lower  houfe*."  This  premature  end  of  the  par- 
liament loft  all  the  bills  then  depending  for  the 
good  of  the  fubject  f. 

Sir  John  Bennet,  a  judge  of  the  prerogative- 
court  at  Canterbury,  who  had  been  impeached 
by  the  Commons  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
bound  to  appearance  for  the  large  fum  of  nine- 
teen thoufand  pounds,  by  this  means  efcaped  the 
punifliment  his  mifdemeanors  deferved. 

Among  the  many  motions  which  were  made 
this  feflion,  one  of  Buckingham's  related  to  an 
academy  for  bringing  up  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  kingdom.  *  Though  this  was  introduced  • 
in  the  very  midfl  of  the  enquiries  after  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  houfe  had  the  compliance 

Mr.  Glanwlte.  The  King  is  to  have  the  honor  of  a  requeit 
for  enjoying  our  privileges,  but  hath  not  the  power  of  a  re-  * 
fufal.     Journ.  of  the  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.  665,  &  feq. 

*  One  of  the  charges  againfl:  the  Commons  in  this  procla- 
mation is  for  fpeaking  difrefpectfully  of  foreign  princes  : 
"  Howbeit,  we  are  all  well  fatisfied  of  the  good  inclination 
of  moil  part  of  our  houfe  of  Commons,  teftified  by  their  ready 
affentto  the  fpeedy  payment  of  a  fubfidy  newly  to  be  granted  ; 
yet,  upon  this  occafion,  fome  particular  members  of  that  houfe 
took  fuch  inordinate  liberty,  not  only  to  treat  of  our  high 
prerogatives,  and  of  fund ry  things,  which,  without  ourfpecial 
direction,  were  no  fit  fubjects  to  be  treated  of  in  parliament ; 
but  alfo,  to  fpeak  with  lefs  refpedl  of  foreign  princes  our  al- 
lies, than  was  fit  for  any  fubjecl:  to  do  of  any  anointed  king, 
though  in  enmity  and  hoftility  with  us."   Pari.  Hifi.  vol.  V. 

P'52I# 

f  The  only  a&s  which  paifed  this  feflion  were  three  entire 

fubfidies  granted  by  the  fpirituality,  and  two  entire  fubfidies 

granted  by  the  temporality.     Vide  Statutes  at  Large. 
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to  approve  of  the  motion,  and  adjourned  itfelf  Anno  i6ai. 
that  the  matter  might  be  difcuffed.  Another 
material  point  took  up  much  time,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  long  debate,  at  the  fame  important 
crifis ;  viz.  How  to  give  equality  of  precedence 
to  the  two  univerfities,  in  the  fubfidy-bill  grant- 
ed by  the  laity.  On'  a  debate  in  the  committee 
of  the  upper  houfe  on  the  cuiloms  and  privileges 
of  the  peers,  the  opinion  of  two  judges  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  committee  was  afked  ; 
they  refilled  to  give  an  opinion,  becaufe  the 
matter  propofed  touched  the  King's  prerogative  : 
This  refufal  was  very  difpleafmg  to  the  Lords ; 
they  ordered  that  both  the  judges  mould  attend 
the  houfe  to  anfwer  the  affair.  A  bill  palfed 
both  houfes  for  confirming  an  hofpital  endowed 
by  Thomas  Sutton,  with  a  large  efface  of  eight 
thoufand  a-year,  befides  thirteen  thoufand  pounds 
paid  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk  for  the  Charter-houfe, 
and  ten  thoufand  pounds  laid  out  on  the  build- 
ing. This  foundation  was  for' eighty  decayed 
gentlemen  and  forty  boys.  It  retains  the  name 
of  the  Charter-houfe  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Shepperd,  a  young  member  of  parliament, 

had  given  fo  great  an  offence  by  oppcfing,  in  an 

intemperate  manner,  a  bill  for   the    better  ob- 

'  ferving  the  Lord's  Day,  that  he  was  expelled  the 

houfe. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Proteftants. XJnjufl.  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Edw.  Coke. Imprisonment  of  five- 

rai  members  of  parliament  ^  and  others, Iranf- 

fer  of  the  electoral  dignity  from  prince  Frederic  to 

the  duke  of  Bavaria. Negociations  with  Spain* 

Prince  of  Wales's  journey  to  Madrid. 

Tranfaclions  during  the  prince's  jtay  at  Madrid*. 
— His  return  to  England. 

Anno  ifei.  fin?  H  E  prefent  diftrefFed  ftate  of  the  Proteft- 
ftat/o^he     JL     ants  throughout  all  Chriftendom,  excited 
Pioteiiants.  a  great  degree  of  fearful  apprehenfion,  from  the 
abrupt  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament.    In  Ger- 
many, the  conquefts  of  the  Catholics  were  mark- 
ed with  the  moil  bloody  acts  of  cruelty  and  ty- 
ranny.    The  executions  which  were  daily  prac- 
tifed  among  the  wretched  Bohemians,  with  the 
diftrefTes  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine,    deterred 
their  ecclefiaftical  brethren  from  attempting  any 
oppofition  to  the  formidable  defigns  of  the  houie 
of  Auftria.     The  Proteftants  in  France  were  in 
as  hopelefs  a  fit  nation  :  Thefe  had  been  promifed 
affiftance  from  James,  and  bafely  deferted-,  they 
were  now  overwhelmed  by  the  united  parties  of 
the  Catholics  with  the  queen-mother  and  her  fon 
at  their  head.     All  their   flrong  towns  were  at 
this  time  befieged  or  taken.    The  Catholic  caufe 
began  even   to   revive  in   England ;  its  votaries 
not  only  afpired  to  a  toleration,   but  to  an  enjoy- 
ment  of  equal    privileges   with  the  eflablilhed 
church.     Thefe  were  not  the  dreams  of  fanguine 
zealots,    but  founded  on  rational  hopes  drawn 
from  the  approaching  union  of  the  court  of  Eng- 
land with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  well-ground- 
ed 
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cd  fears  and  refentment  which  this  ftate  of  affairs  Annoifoi. 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Britifh  fubjects,  had 
been  legally  expreffed  by  their  reprefentatives  in 
parliament ;  but  the  infolent  and  violent  carriage 
it  occafioned  in  their  fovereign  left  them  no  room 
to  hope  that  his  fatal  prejudices  would  admit 
of  cure.  To  the  dangerous  fyftem  he  had  adopt- 
ed, and  fleadily  adhered  to,  might  be  attributed, 
though  from  a  remote  influence,  that  ruin  which 
threatened  all  the  reformed,  and  the  opprefiion 
to  which  many  of  them  were  at  prefent  fubjected* 

Emancipated  from  the  reftraint  of  parliament* 
James  was  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  his  plan  of 
negotiation,  and  fettle  the  affairs  of  Europe,  by 
the  importance  of  his  character,  and  the  fplendof 
of  his  embaflies  :  But  that  they  had  as  yet  pro^ 
duced  little  erf  eel:  in  favor  of  the  foriaken  king 
of  Bohemia,  a  letter  written  at  this  time,  from 
the  emperor  to  Don  Balthazar  de  Zuniga,  will 
fhew.  The  emperor  magnifies  his  own  victories, 
and  the  diflrefled  ftate  of  the  Calvinifls,  with 
their  chief  the  elector  Palatine;  "  Whom  if,  by 
an  impious  kind  of  commiferation  (writes  he)  I 
mall  reftore,  and  nourifh  in  my  bofom,  as  a 
trodden  half-living  fnake,  what  can  I  expect  lefs 
than  a  deadly  fling  from  him,  who,  in  regard  of 
his  guilt,  can  never  be  faithful,  but  will  always 
gape  for  an  occafion  to  free  himfelf  from  his 
fears-,  and  the  genius  of  whofe  feet  will  make 
him  an  enemy,  or  an  unfound  friend,  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria." 

Several    members    of    parliament,    who   had  Unjufltreat- 
fhewn  themfelves  the   moft  forward  in  the  caufe^  £sk^ 
of  Religion  and  Liberty,  were  committed  to  pri- 
fon.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  whofe  generous  temper 
could  not   long  endure  the.  ferviiity  of  court- 
dependance,  wasofthi's  number.     The  meafure 

Vol.  I.  N  ha 
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Anno  1621.  he  fuffered  of  unjuft  perfecution  was  made  up  to 
him  by  an  increafe  of  reputation  \  indeed  his  abi- 
lities never  before  fhone  in  a  light  fo  confpicu- 
oully  admirable.  The  drudging  lawyer,  ani- 
mated by  the  brightnefs  of  his  caufe,  improved 
into  the  perfuafive  orator :  His  talents  were  at 
this  time  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  alledged,  the 
fucceeding  patriots  made  his  harangues  their  mo- 
dels of  elocution.  Such  was  the  malice  of  of- 
fended royalty,  and  fuch  the  infamy  of  its  tools, 
that  two  wretches,  named  Lepton  and  Gold- 
fmith,  were  mitigated  by  Bacon,  the  late  chan- 
cellor, to  charge  Coke  with  eleven  articles  of 
mifbehavior  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer.  Thefe 
facts  were  judged  by  the  houfe  to  be  falfe  and  fri- 
volous, nor  could  they  be  proved  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  where  Coke  was  perfecuted  with  great 
acrimony.  His  papers  were  feized  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  parliament,  himfelf  denied  the 
fatisfaclion  of  converfmg  with  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, and  the  talk  of  the  courtiers  was  that  his 

i«prifon"d.  life  miBht  be  affe&ed  *•  sir  Robert  Philips, 
'  Pym,  Selden,  and  Mallory,  were  of  the  number 
of  committed  members.  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir 
Thomas  Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  James 
Perrot,  were  font  on  frivolous  errands  into  Ire- 
land ;  Sir  Peter  Hayman  and  others  into  the  Pa- 
latinate. The  court  at  this  time  aflumed  the 
power  of  employing  any  man,  even  without  his 
confent,  in  any  branch  of  public  bufinefs.  The 
earls  of  Oxford  and  Southampton,  Sir  Edward 

*  The  council  debating  about  the  general  pardon  which 
was  to  have  pafTed  the  laft  parliament,  had  considered  about 
the  ways  of  excluding  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  that  benefit, 
either  by  preferring  a  bill  againil  him  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pardon,  or  by  excepting  him  by  name.  Pari.  Hijt. 
vol.  V.  p.  525. 

Hawley, 
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Hawley,  Sir  George  Leeds,  Sir  Chriftopher  Ne-  Anno  l62'- 
vil,  and  Sutcliff,    dean  of  Exeter,  were  taken 
into  cuftody  for  writing  with  freedom  again  ft  the 
Spanifh  match.      The  public   was  deprived  of 
the  fervices  of  Sir  John  Saville,  knight  of  the 
fhire  for  the  county  of  York,  by  a  different  me- 
thod :  he   was    made    comptroller   of  the  houf- 
hold,  a  privy-counfellor,  and  afterwards  a  baron. 
This  was   the   firfl  inftance  of  that  practice  of Anno  t6"2» 
buying  off  individuals,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
iucceeding    monarchs,    has    filently    and   furely 
effected  what  James  and  his  fon  in  vain  attempted 
by  clamor  and  violence. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Philip  III,  of  Spain,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1621,  the  lord  Digby  was 
fent  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  to  renew  and  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  infanta 
his  filler  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  at  this 
time  in  fo  little  forwardnefs,  that  letters  parTed 
between  Philip  and  Olivares,  his  prime  minifter, 
which  utterly  difclaimed  Rich  an  intention.  That 
of  Philip  is  fo  pertinent  and  concife  that  I  mail 
give  the  whole  :  "  The  king  my  father  declared 
at  his  death,  that  his  intent  never  was  to  marry 
my  fifter,  the  infanta  Donna  Maria,  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  which  your  uncle  Don  Baltha- 
zar underflood,  and  fo  treated  this  match  ever 
with  intention  to  delay  it.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
now  fo  far  advanced,  that,  considering  all  the 
averfenefs  unto  it  of  the  infanta,  it  is  time  to  di- 
vert the  treaty,  which  I  would  have  you  find  out, 
and  I  will  make  good  whatfoever  it  be.  But  in 
all  other  things  procure  the  fatisfaclion  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain3  who  hath  deferved  much, 
and  it  fhall  content  me,  fo  as  it  be  not  in  the 
match." 

N  2  Olivares, 
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Anno  1622.  OHvares,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  letter,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  minifters  who  treated  of  the 
match  never  meant  to  effect  it,  but,  by  enlarging 
the  treaties,  to  make  ufe  of  the  friendfhip  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Germany 
and  Flanders.  He  propofes  a 'double  marriage 
with  the  emperor's  eldeit  daughter  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  fecond  daughter  to  the  elector 
Palatine's  ion,  as  a  means  to  fatisfy  James,  and 
compofe  the  differences  in  Germany.  Things 
being  in  this  ftate,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Digby 
did  not  meet  with  that  magnificent  reception 
which  an  ambafTador,  coming  on  fo  friendly,  and 
fo  feemingiy  approved  an  errand,  might  have 
expected.  He  was  fuffered  to  ftay  two  or  three 
days  at  a  poor  village  near  the  court,  without 
having  any  civilities  paid  him,  or  evenneceffaries 
provided  for  him. 
Negotiations  About  this  time  a  kind  of  negotiation  was 
carried  on  atBruffels,  under  the  authority  of  the 
archduchefs,  whom  the  emperor  had  pretended 
to  have  veiled  with  fuflicient  powers  to  treat 
with  James  concerning  the  terms  of  his  fon-in- 
law's  re-eitablifhment.  The  terms  offered  by- 
James  were, 

That  the  king  of  Bohemia  ihould,  for  himfelf 
and  his  fon,  renounce  all  pretence  of  right  and 
claim  to  that  crown  : 

That  he  mould  from  henceforth  yield  all 
conftant  due  devotion  to  the  Imperial  majefty, 
as  did  other  obedient  princes  electors  of  the 
empire  : 

That  he  mould  crave  pardon  on  his  knees  of 
the  Imperial  majefty  : 

That  he  fhould  not  hereafter,  any  manner 
of  way,  demean   himfelf  unfittingly  towards  the 

Imperial 
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Imperial  majefty,  nor  difturb   his   kingdoms  or  Anno  l6z3" 
countries : 

That  he  mould,  upon  reafonabk  terms,  re- 
concile himfelf  to  other  princes  and  ftates  of 
the  empire;  and  that  he  fhould  do  whatever 
like  thing  fhould  be  judged  reafonable  and  ne- 
cefTary. 

Sir  Richard  Weflon,  a  Papift,.  was  trufted 
with  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  as  be- 
ing more  agreeabk  to  the  party.  Moreover, 
to  gain  entirely  the  favor  of  the  archduchefs, 
James  fuffered  four  thoufand  men  to  be  raifed  in 
England  to  ferve  againft  the  Proteftants  in  the 
Netherlands. 

When  the  commiflioners  began  to  treat  on  the 
intended  negotiation,  it  was  objected,  that  James's 
am bafTador  could  not  produce  fufficient  powers  < 
from  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  archduchefs 
was  ftill  to  be  directed  by  the  court  of  Vienna  ;. 
the  whole  bufinefs  being  only  a  fpecious  pretext 
to  impofe  farther  on  the  credulity  of  James. 

While  this  farce  was  acting  at  BruiTels,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  entertained  no  hopes 
on  the  refult  of  James's  meafures,  ftole  from  the 
Hague,  and  joined  Mansfeild's  army  in  Al- 
fatia.  Chrifuan,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  the 
marquis  of  Baden-Dourlach,  each  at  the  head  of 
a  ftrong  force,  declared  themfelves  champions 
for  the  Proteftant  cauie  ;  the  duke  of  Brunfwic 
was  poffefTed  of  the  adminiftratorfhip  of  Halber- 
ftadt,  which  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  lof- 
ing,  if  the  Auflrian  arms  had  made  farther  pro- 
grefs  in  Germany. 

The  ray  of  hope  which  now  dawned  upon  Fre-    _ 
derick's  fortune  was  foon  obfcured :   Prince  Ba- 
den was  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt  before  he 
could  join  his  allies  -}  and  Tilly,  general  to  the  duke 

N  3  of  j 
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Anno  1622.  of  Bavaria,  forced  Mansfeild  to  retreat,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunfwic  to  come,  to  an  engagement, 
,  in  which  he  cut  off  all  his  infantry ;  tha  duke 
fled  with  his  cavalry  to  Mansfeild.  Thefe  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  induced  Frederick  to  obey 
James's  reiterated  injunctions  of  returning  to 
Holland,  there  to  wait  the  fuccefs  of  his  nego- 
tiations. The  firft  news  that  this  unfortunate 
prince  heard  after  his  retreat  was,  that  Tilly  had 
taken  Heidlebergh  *  by  ftorm,  and  befieged 
Manheim,  two  towns  in  the  Lower  Palatinate. 
Tames  had  prematurely  boafted  that  his  fon- in- 
law held  that  country  under  his  protection  *f\ 

While  affairs  were  in  this  defperate  fituation, 
the  treaty  {till  lingered  at  BrufTels,  it  having  been 
on  pnrpofe  protracted  till  Tilly,  who  no  longer 
met  with  oppofition,  had  taken  both  Heidlebergh 
and  Manheim.  James  was  entirely  fatisfied  with 
the  Spanifh  monarch  for  having,  at  his  defire, 
fcnt  an  order  for  Manheim  to  be  fpared,  till  a 
truce  could  be  concluded.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  interpofition  did  not  preferve  Manheim, 
the  order  not  having  been  fent  till  after  it  had 
furrendered.  Notwithflanding  this  circumftance, 
James  continued  to  repofe  fuch  confidence  in  the 
candor  and  integrity  of  the  Auftrian  family,  that 
he  put  Frankendale,  the  only  remaining  town  of 

*  The  famous  library  at  Heidlebergh  was  fent  from  thence 
to  Rome; 

f  A  truce  for  five  weeks  had  been  concluded  between 
Spinola,  general  of  the  Spanifh  army  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate, and  Sir  Horace  Vere,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  eJe&or.  The  archduchefs  made  James  believe  that  the 
truce  was  granted  to  his  felicitation:  but  the  emperor's  rea- 
fon  for  Contenting  to  it  was,  that  he  might  have  time  to  fend 
forces  into  that  province,  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  Spi- 
T)ola  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  Brabant,  to  over-awe  the 
Dutch. 

the 
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the  Palatine's  dominions,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ana0 16*2' 
archduchefs,  to  be  re-furrendered  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  truce  of  eighteen  months.  One  of  the 
articles  of  the  truce  was,  that  the  elector  fhould 
renounce  all  connections  with  the  prince  of  Brunf- 
wic  and  count  Mansfeild. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  em-  Transfer  of 
peror  had  transferred  the  dignity  of  elector  Pala-  dignilyf  ° 
tine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  *,  and  difmembered 
both  the  Palatinates,  by  diftributing  them  in 
portions  to  the  Catholic  powers  -f.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  feveral  princes,  oppofed  this  act, 
as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, which  admit  not  of  the  difpofing  of  an  elec- 
torate without  the  confent  of  every  member  of 
the  electoral  college. 

Whilft  even  Frederick's  enemies  murmured  at 
the  arbitrary  feverities  practifed  againft  him, 
James  J  was  fo  little  affected  by  them,  that  Gon- 
demar  wrote  word  to  Spain,  that  he  had  lulled 

*  This  was  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon.  The  Spanifh  am- 
bafiador  feemingly  oppofed  this  transfer;  all  Europe  regard- 
ed it  as  a  collufion  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror ;  Carleton,  the  Englifh  refident  at  the  Hague,  repre- 
fented  it  in  this  light  to  Buckingham. 

f  The  new  elector  was  put  in  pofTeffion  of  all  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  that  part  of  the  Lower  which  is  on  the  far- 
theft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  To  the  king  of  Spain  was  given  the 
reft  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  except  thebailiage  of  Germer- 
(heim  and  its  dependencies,  which  were  beftowed  upon  the 
archduke  Leopold.  William  bifhop  of  Stralburg,  the  land- 
grave of  Darmftadt,  had  the  bailiwics  of  Unfburgh  and  Um- 
ftadt;  and  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz  regained  the  pofTeilion 
of  what  the  Palatine  held  in  the  Berghftract  by  mortgage 
from  his  bifhopric. 

J  In  one  of  the  emperor's  declarations  againft  the  elector 
and  his  adherents,  he  urged,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Bohe- 
mians had  not  even  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.     Rujbworth. 

N  4.  the 
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Anno  162.2.  t^e  King  of  England  fo  fad  afleep  that  he  hoped 
neither  the  cries  of  his  daughter  nor  her  children, 
nor  the  repeated  folicitations  of  his  fubjects  in 
their  behalf,  fhould  be  able  to  awaken  him. 

Incongruous  as  were  James's  meafures  to  ob- 
vious politics,  both  himfelf  and  cabinet  plumed 
themfelves  much  upon  them ;  and,  in  order  to 
take  proper  advantages  of  the  lately  concluded 
truce,  and  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  mar- 
riage before  its  expiration,  the  king  of  Spain  was 
gratified  with  an  order  to  releafe  all  the  Popifli 
recufants,  who  had  been  imprifoned  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  law  -f- . 

Eufhworth.  On  a  general  offence  taken  at  this  unlimited 
indulgence,  the  lord-keeper  Williams  v/rote  a 
letter  to  the  juflices,  to  vindicate  the  King's  con- 
duct. "  As  the  fun  (faid  he)  in  the  firmament 
appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  platter,  and  the 
ftars  are  but  as  fo  many  nails  in  the  pommel  of  a 
faddle,  becaufe  of  the  enlargement  and  difpro- 
portion  between  our  eye  and  the  object,  fo  is 
there  fuch  an  unmeafurable  diftance  between  the 
deep  refolution  of  a  prince,  and  the  mallow  ap- 
prehenfions  of  common  and  ordinary  people." 

f  The  number  of  thefe  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Serica, 
fecretary  of  the  Spanifh  king,  to  Mr.  Cottington  ;  they 
were  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand.  The  letter  which  the  lord-' 
keeper  Williams  wrote  for  the  general  enlargement  of  Popifh 
reculants  is  as  follows:  "  I  am  to  give  you  to  underfland 
how  his  majefty's  royal  pleafure  is,  that  upon  receipt  of  thefe 
writs  you  mall  make  no  nicenefs  or  difficulty  to  extend  that 
his  princely  favor  to  all  fuch  Papifts  as  you  fnall  find  prifon- 
ers  in  the  goals  of  your  circuits,  for  any  church- recufancy 
whatfoever  or  refufing  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  or  difperfing 
Popiih  books,  or  hearing  faying  of  mafs,  or  any  other  point 
of  recufancy  which  doth  touch  or  concern  religion,  only,  and 
not  matters  of  fiate."  Prymn  Necefary  Introduction  to  the 
Archbifbop  cj 'Canterbury  bisci r'nals ,  fol/ed.  1646,  p,  14. 

J  He 
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He  then  declares  that  the  King  was  at  that  time  Anno  l6a»* 
a  mofl  zealous  interceflbr  for  fome  eafe  and  re- 
freihment  to  all  the  Proteflants  in  Europe,  which 
were  unreafonable,  if  he  did  now  execute  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  againfl  Roman  Catholics.  "  But 
to  conclude,  faid  he,  from  the  favor  done  to  the 
Engliih  Papifls,  that  the  King  favors  the  Romifh 
religion  is  a  compofition  of  folly  and  malice, 
little  deferved  by  a  gracious  prince,  who,  by 
word,  writing,  exercife  of  religion,  and  acts  of 
parliament,  hath  mewed  himfelf  fo  refolved  a  Pro- 
tectant." 

About  this  time  the  following  orders  were 
given  to  reftrain  popular  preachers  : 

That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  or  denomina-  Reftraintoa 
tion  foever,  from  henceforth  mould  prefume,  in  popul!r 

,.  ...         ..,.         ,  *  '  preachers. 

any  auditory  within  this  kingdom,  to  declare,  li- 
mit, or  bound  out,  by  way  of  pofitive  doctrine, 
the  power,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction  of  Sove- 
reigns, or  other  wile  meddle  with  matters  of  {late, 
and  the  differences  between  princes  and  the 
people,  than  as  they  are  inftructed  and  precedent- 
ed  in  the  homilies  of  obedience  : 

That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  or  denomina- 
tion foever,  fhall  prefume,  caufelefsly  or  without 
invitation  from  the, text,  to  fall  into  bitter  invec- 
tives and  indecent  railing  fpeeches  againfl  the 
perfons  of  either  Papiils  or  Puritans. 

Whether  James  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs 
from  his  pacific  meafures  ;  or  whether,  more 
probably,  he  depended  on  the  credulity  of  his 
Subjects  for  the  draining  their  purfes,  he  demand- 
ed at  this  time  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinates  by  force  of  arms. 
Letters  were  written  to  the  high-fherirTs  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  to  return  the  names  of  the 

contributors, 
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Anno  1622.  contributors,  that  notice  might  be  taken  of  thofc 
who  refufed. 

While  the  people  of  England  were  thus  amu- 
fed  with  high  language,  letters  of  complaint  were 
continually  paffing  from  the  King  and  his  mini- 
ster to  the  court  of  Spain.  They  reprefented 
James's  ftrong  attachment  to  the  Auftrian  fami- 
ly, notwithstanding  the  oppofition  he  met  with 
from  the  public  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  the  dif- 
couragement  he  had  received  from  the  collufion 
between  their  Imperial  and  Catholic  majefties, 
to  bubble  and  abufe  him.  They  complained 
that,  upon  the  faith  of  aflurances  received  from 
Gondemar,  the  prifons  were  emptied  of  Popifh 
recufants,  and  filled  with  Puritans,  and  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  match.  They  fet  forth  James's 
merit  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  perfuading 
his  fon-in-law  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  emperor;  and  that,  according  to  that  per- 
fuafion,  count  Mansfeild  and  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wic  had  received  their  difmiffion  •,  that  himfelf, 
by  the  incitements  of  Spain,  had  broke  with 
France;  yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  graces  and 
conceflions,  even  while  he  was  receiving  the 
flrongeft  afTurances  of  favor  to  his  fon-in-law 
from  Madrid  and  Bruffels,  Heidlebergh  had  been 
facked,  and  Manheim  taken,  though  garrifoned 
by  Englifh  troops. 
Negotiations  No  motive  lefs  confiderable  than  the  treaty  in 
with  Spain,  agitation  could  have  excited  James  to  confefs 
himfelf  the  dupe  to  the  king  of  Spain.  This 
was  not  the  only  mortification  which  at  this  time 
affailed  him:  He  began  to  apprehend  that  the 
purpofed  delays  to  which  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  was  fubjected  by  its  firft  article  might  be 
drawn  on  to  infinity  ;  ftimulated  by  this  fear,  he 

fent 
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fent  an  agent  to  Rome  to  folicit  from  the  pope  Anno  l6zz# 
proper  authorities  for  completing  the  marriage. 

This  ftep  ferved  but  to  expofe  his  keennefs  for 
the  alliance,  and  produced  thefe  additions  to  the 
already  ftipulated  articles  : 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  fhould  be  allowed 
a  public  church  in  London,  befides  the  infanta's 
private  chapel;  and  that  the  minifter  of  that 
church  mould  be  a  bifhop : 

That  the  Popifh  ecclefiaftics  mould  be  fubject 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  fuperiors  only  : 

That  the  children  of  the  marriage  mould  be 
educated  by  the  mother  -,  and  that  fome  farther 
propofals  fhould  be  agreed  to  for  the  benefit  of 
Popery. 

To  thefe  exorbitant  demands  James  returned 
this  anfwer : 

That  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  infanta  a 
public  chapel,  or  rather  a  church,  in  which  a 
bifhop  might  officiate.  To  the  fecond  article  he 
objected, 

That  there  was  no  example  of fuch  an  exemp- 
tion for  ecclefiaftics,  even  in  Popifh  ftates.  To 
the  third  article, 

That  the  children  mould  be  left,  for  a  limited 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  under  the 
tuition  of  their  mother.  To  the  farther  indi- 
gencies for  Popery  he  faid, 

That  the  articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  the  late  king  of  Spain  were  accounted  fo 
fatisfaclory,  in  the  judgment  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed clergy  in  Spain,  that  they  declared  their  opi- 
nion, that,  upon  the  offer  of  fuch  conditions, 
the  pope  ought  not  to  with-hold  thedifpenfation  *. 

*  Rufhworth  obferves,  that  it  appeared  here  that  Spain 
had  concealed  from  the  pope  fome  articles  which  James  had 
already  yielded  to.     RuJb^vortbt  vol.  I.  p.  66. 

This 
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Anno  1622.  This  anfwer  was  fent  to  Madrid,  that  it  might 
not  publicly  appear  the  King  treated  with  the 
court  of  Rome.     The  profeffions  of  Spain  now 

Cabah.  grew  ftxonger  :  Olivares  declared,  that  if  the  em- 
peror mould  refufe  to  reftore  Heidlebergh,  or  to 
condefcend  to  fuch  accommodation  as  mould  be 
adjudged  reafonable,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
mould  be  infallibly  adifted  v/ith  the  arms  of  his 
Catholic  majefty  for  refloring  the  Palatinate.  The 
letters  which  Digby,  now  made  earl  of  BriftoJ, 
wrote,  were  full  of  aflu ranees  of  fuccefs. 

Whilft  this  contract  took  up  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  England,  the  town  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  which  had  been  befieged  by  Spinola, 
fince  the  expiration  of  the  truce  between  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of 
Bruniwic  and  count  Mansfeild,  who  had  join- 
ed prince  Maurice,  after  their  difmiffion  from 
the  king  of  Bohemia's  fervice. 

Anno  1623.  On  the  reception  of  James's  favorable  an- 
fwer, the  alliance  of  the  Stewart  family  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  began,  even  at  Madrid,  to  wear 
a  ferious  afpecl.  The  king  of  Spain  and  his  mi- 
nifters,  who  had  hitherto  made  ufe  of  the  treaty 
as  a  lure  to  induce  the  Britifh  monarch  to  con- 
nive at  their  practices  in  Germany,  found  the 
bait  had  been  iwallowed  too  eagerly  to  be  eafily 
difgorged  :  The  articles  of  religion,  which  had 
been  thrown  in  as  plaufible  impediments,  by 
the  unexpected  conceffions  of  James,  brought 
the  affair  to  a  crifis  which  could  not  end  in  a 
rupture  of  t\\Q  treaty,  without  reflecting  an 
equal  (hare  of  infamy  on  the  deceiver  and  de- 
ceived. An  epiftclary  correfpondence  had  been 
actually  begun  between  James  and  the  pope, 
who  would  have  thought  himfelf  ill-treated  if 
his  authority  had  been  ufed  as  a  ftaicr  to  ferve 

the 
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the  purpofes  of  Spain,  who  was   at  prefent   en-  Ann0 l623« 
tangled    in  her  own    fnares.     Compunction   of 
honor  operated  on  Spanifh  counfels ;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  they  began  to  flatter  themfeives, 
that  the  conversion  of  Great  Britain  would    be 
produced  by  this  alliance,  and  the  infanta  num- 
bered with  the  divinities  in  the  Popifh   legends. 
Some  or  all  of  thefe  motives  influenced  at  prefent 
fo  itrongly  the  meafures  of  Philip  and  his  mini- 
flry,  that  the  arrival  of  the  dilpenfation,  which 
was  expected  from  Rome  in  March  or  April,  was 
to  be  followed  in  four  days  by  a  folemnization  of 
the  nuptials.     The  articles   of  the  portion  and        » 
jointure  were  already  fettled.    Briilol  wrote  word, 
that  he  fnould  foon  bring  into  England  the  mod 
accomplished"  princefs  in  the  world,  with  a  portion 
of  two  millions. 

This  minifter's  profpecls  on  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing concluded  this  defired  bufinefs,  and  the  in- 
tereft  he  had  with  a  family  which  was  on  the  eve 
of  having  an  important  influence  on  the  court  of 
England,  excited  in  the  breait  of  Buckingham 
fenfations  of  jeaioufy  •,  thefe,  with  the  natural 
vanity  of  his  difpofition,  fired  him  with  a  defire 
to  introduce  him felf  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The 
fole  pofleflion  of  James's  favor,  who  was  at  pre- 
fent ojd,  and  in  decline,. was  no  longer  the  ultU 
mate  object:  of  his  views.  He  had  for  fome 
time  ftudiouily  cultivated  the  prince's  friendfhip, 
and  pofTefled  at  this  time  fuch  a  degree  of  his  con- 
fidence as  to  engage  him  in  the  romantic  project 
of  a  journey  to  Madrid.  The  prince,  though  he 
was  grave  and  fedate,  had  an  amorous  diipofi- 
tion  •,  his  reading,  which  had  been  chiefly  ro- 
mances, was  as  little  calculated  to  inftrucf  him 
in  rational  manners,  as  were  his  father's  precepts 
and  example  in   rational  principles  of  religion 

and 
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Anno  i6z3.  ancj  government.  Thus  biased,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  youthful  mind  was  inflamed  by  the  fanci- 
ful arguments  of  Buckingham,  who  urged  the 
adventure  as  a  refined  piece  of  gallantry,  worthy 
an  accomplished  prince. 

The  expedition  having  been  agreed    on   be- 
tween the    two  parties,    on   the  firft   favorable 
et.^jtT'  opportunity,  when  James  was  a  little  elevated  by 
voi.i.  P.  ii.  his  liquor,  and  a  previous   converfation  on    the 
*  e<1'        expected  arrival  of  the  infanta,  an  afifent  to  their 
delign  was  fo  importunately  begged  by  the  prince, 
and  feconded  by  Buckingham,  with  arguments 
adapted  to   the  King's  inclination,  that  the  ealy 
monarch   was    at    length   prevailed  on  to   give 
it.     The  argument  urged  on  the  occafion  was, 
that  this  piece  of  gallantry  would  be  followed  by 
the  immediate  reiteration  of  the  Palatinate,  as  a 
part  of  the  payment  of  that  vaft  obligation  which 
the  prince  would  lay  on  the  infanta  by  fuch  an 
unufual  compliment.     When  the  King's  promife 
had  been  thus  obtained,  he  was  farther  urged  for 
an  arTent,  that   they   might  put  their  defign  in 
immediate  execution,  without   other  attendants 
than   two  fervants,  who  fhould  be  kept  in  total 
ignorance  till  the  moment  of  their  departure. 

On  the  firft  hour  of  lolitude,  James  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  pail  confultation :  Innumerable 
difficulties  prefented  themfelves  to  his  frighted 
imagination ;  his  diforder  was  fo  great  when  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  to  him  for  the 
difpatch  that  he  fell  into  a  paflion  of  tears,  cried 
out  he  was  undone,  and  that  they  would  break 
his  heart  if  they  perfifted  in  their  refolution. 
Then,  with  unufual  earneftnefs,  he  fet  before 
them  the  evils  which  muft  attend  the  rafh  enter- 
prize  •,  that  befides  the  inevitable  hazard  to  which 
the  prince's  perfon  would  be  expofed,  it  mult  oc- 
cafion 
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cafion  the  entire  lofs  of  the  peoples'  affection  to  Anno  l623« 
Jiimlelf,  and  the  ruin  of  the  almoft-  com  pleated 
match  j  that  on  the  prince's  arrival  at  Ma- 
drid the  articles  of  the  treaty  would  be  laid 
afide,  and  new  matter  propofed  which  had 
not  yet  been  mentioned,  and  could  never  be 
confented  to  by  him.  This  and  much  more  he 
laid  to  the  fame  purpofe,  conjuring  them  with 
fighs,  and  an  increafe  of  tears,  that  they  would 
no  more  prefs  him  on  a  thing  contrary  to  his  un- 
derstanding and  intereft.  The  fuppliant  mo- 
narch received  no  anfwer  to  the  weighty  reafons 
he  had  infilled  on  :  The  prince  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  promife  he  had  made  the  day  before; 
which,  he  added,  was  fo  facred  that  he  hoped  he 
would  not  violate  it ;  that  if  he  did,  he  woukl 
never  more  think  of  marriage.  Buckingham 
treated  him  with  the  utmofl  infolence;  told  him, 
that  his  word  would  never  be  again  believed,  af- 
ter his  retracting  fo  foon  what  he  had  fo  folemnly 
promifed  *,  that  he  plainly  difcerned  it  proceeded 
from,  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  communi- 
cating with  fome  rafcal,  who  had  furniihed  him 
with  thofe  pitiful  reafons,  but  he  doubted  not 
that  he  mould  know  hereafter  who  his  counfellor 
had  been;  that  his  receding  from  his  promife 
would  be  fuch  a  difobligation  to  the  prince,  that 
undoubtedly  he  would  never  forget  it,  or  forgive 
the  man  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  it.  The  im- 
portunity of  the  prince,  and  the  roughnefs  of 
Buckingham,  entirely  prevailed  over  the  facile 
difpofition  of  James,  who,  after  having  difclaim- 
ed,  with  many  oaths,  the  having  communicated 
the  matter  to  any  perfon  living,  gave  them,  a 
fecond  time,  a  full  leave  to  follow  their  inclina- 
tion. It  was  agreed,  that  they  mould  ftt  out  in 
two  days,  and  that  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  the 

prince's 
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Anno  1623.  prince's  fecretary,  and  Endymion  Porter,  one  of 
his  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  mould  attend 
them  *.  James,  thinking  it  proper  that  the  in- 
tention mould  be  immediately  communicated  to 
them,  that  all  things  necefTary  to  the  journey 
might  be  prepared,  fent  for  Sir  Francis  Cotting- 
ton. 

On  his  appearance  he  previoufly  cautioned  him 
concerning  the  truft  he  was  going  to  repofe  in 
him  ;  then  faid,  "  Cottington,  here  is  baby 
Charles,  and  Stennie,  have  a  mind  to  ride  poll 
to  Spain,  to  fetch  home  the  infanta  -9  they  will 
have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have 
chofen  you  for  one:  What  think  you  of  the  jour- 
ney ?"  Cottington  replied,  "  He  could  not 
think  well  of  it,  for  he  believed  it  would  render 
fruitlefs  all  which  had  been  hitherto  done  in  the 
match."  He  then  went  on,  reprefenting  the 
fame  obvious  reafons  which  had  already  occurred 
to  the  King.  On  Cottington's  difcourfe,  the 
King,  throwing  himfelf  upon  a  bed,  in  another 
paffion  of  fighs,  tears,  and  lamentations,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  told  you  this  before  ;  I  am  undone! 
Lam  undone  !  and  fhali  lofe  baby  Charles!"  An- 
ger and  rage  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  :  The  latter  reproached 
Cottington  with  the  utmoft  bitternefs;  told  him, 
"  That  on  being  afked  by  the  King  which  was 
the  belt  way  to  make  the  journey,  he  had  had 
the  prefumption  to  give  his  advice  in  matters  of 
tiate,  and  againft  his  mailer,  without  being  call- 
ed to  it,  which  he  mould  repent  as  long  as  he 

*  Cottington  had  been  one  of  Cornwallis's  clerks  when  he 
was  James's  refident  in  Spain;  and  Endymion  Porter  had 
been  a  menial  fervant  to  Buckingham's  btothsr,  from  thence 
preferred  to  his  fervice,  and  afterwards  to  be  gentleman  of 
the  bed  chamber  to  the  prince.     Wiljhi,  p,  225. 

lvcd." 
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lived. "  Thefe  threatenings  put  the  King  into  Anno  l623- 
a  new  agony  ;  who  cried  out,  "  Nay,  by  God, 
Stenie,  you  are  very  much  to  blame  to  ufe  him 
fo ;  he  ahfwered  me  directly  to  the  queftion  I 
afked  him,  and  very  honeftly  and  wifely,  and 
yet  you  know  he  faid  no  more  than  I  told  you 
before  he  was  called  in."  It  now  appeared  plain- 
ly that  the  defign  came  originally  from  Bucking- 
ham. James  Was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  impe- 
tuofity,.  and  Cottington  had  directions  given  him 
for  the  journey. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  dejected  king,  the  Princes 

■    i       i  ■  i     •  r  3     i  •  J  iourney  to 

prince,  with   his  adviier  and  his  two  attendants,; Madrid, 
fet  out  from   London  on  the   tv/enty-feventh  of 
February  ;  they  pafied  through  France    in  dif- 
guife,  and  reached  Madrid  in  the  fpace  of  eleven 
days  *.     They  had  been  guilty  of  the  indifcre- 

*  James,  who  had  now  recovered  his  defpondency,  wrote 
the  following  curious  letter  to  his  fon  and  favorite,  eighteen 
days  after  their  departure  from  England. 

u  My  fvveete  boys,  I  wryte  this  now  this  fevint  letre  unto 
you  upon  the  feventeenth  of  Mairche,  fent  in  my  fhippe. 
called  the  Adventure,  to  my  two  boys  adventurers,  qwhom 
God  ever  blefie  ;  and  now  to  begin  with  him,  a  jo<ve  prin- 
cipiuni)  I  have  lent  you,  my  babie,  two  of  your  chaplains 
fitted  for  this  purpofe,  Mawe  and  Wren,  together  with  all 
iluiFe  and  ornaments  fitte  for  the  fervice  of  God ;  I  have 
fully  inftru&ed  thaime,  fo  as  all  thaire  behavioure  and  fer- 
vice fhallj  I  hoape,  prove  decent  and  agreeable  to  the 
puride  of  the  primitive  church*  £nd  yet  as  neare  the  Romans 
forme  as  can  lawfully  be  done,  for  itt  hath  ever  been  my 
way  to  goe  with  the  church  cf  Rome,  zifcjue  ad  aras.  All 
the  particulars  hereof  I  remitte  to  the  relation  of  youre  be- 
fore-named chaplens.  1  fend  you  alfo  youre  roabes  of  the 
order,  qwhich  you  mull  not.forgette  to  weare  upon  Saint 
Georges?s  day,  and  dine  together  in  thaime,  if  they  can  come 
in  time,  qwhiche  I  pray  God  thaye  maye,  for  it  wille  be  a 
godlie  fight  for  the  Spaniardis  to  fee  my  two  boys  dyne  in 
thaime.  I  fend  you  alfo  the  Jewells  I  promeifed,  both  fome 
of  myne  and  fuch  of  youre?,  I  rneane  bothe  of  you,  as  are 
worthy  the  fending,  fop  my  babie's  prefenting  his  miftreffe. 

Vol.  I.  O  I  fend 
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Anno  1623.  tjon  0f  venturing  as  fpeclators  at  a  court-ball  in 
France,  where  Charles  had  a  view  of  the  princefs 

I  fend  him  an  old  double  crofTe  of  Lorraine,  not  £b  riche  as 
awncient,  and  yet  not  contemptible  for  the  valevv  ;  a  goodlie 
looking-glafTe,  with  my  picture  in  itt,  to   be  hung  att  her 
girdle,  qwhiche  you  muft  tell  her  ye  have  caufed  itt  fo  to  be 
enchawnted   by    airt  magike,  as  whenfoever  fhee  fhall   be 
pleafed  to  looke  in  itt  fhe  will  fee  the  faireft  ladie  that  either 
her  brother  or   youre  father's  dominions  can  affoorde  ;  ye 
fhall  prefente  her  with  two  faire  long  diamonts,  fet  lyke  an 
anker,  and  a  faire  pendante  dyamont  hanging  at  thaime  ; 
ye  fhall  give  her  a  goodly  roape  of  pearles;  ye  mall  give  her 
a   carquant   or  coller,    threttein   great   ballas  rubeis,    and 
threttein  knotes  or  cinques  of  pearles  ;  and  ye  fhall  give  her 
a  head -dreffing  of  two  and  twenty  great  peare  pearles  ;    and 
ye  fhall   give   her  three  godlie  peare   pendant   dyamonts, 
qwhairof  the  biggeft  to  be  worne  at  a  needle  on  the  middefl 
of  her  foreheade,  and  one  in   everie  eare.     And   for   my 
babie's  owin  wearing  ye  have   two  goode  Jewells  of  your 
owin,  youre  rounde  broache  of  dyamonts,  and  your  tryangle 
dyamont,  with  the  great  round  pearle  ;    and  I  fend  you  for 
youre  wearing  the  three  brethren  that  ye  know  full  well,  but 
nevvlie  fette,  and  the  mirroure  of  Frawnce,  the  fellow  of  the 
Portugal  dyamont,  qwhiche  I   wolde  wilhe  you   to  weare 
alone  in    your  hatte,  with  a  little  blacke  feather;  ye  have 
alfo  good  dyamont  buttons  of  youre  owin  to  be  fett  to  a 
doublette  or  jerkin  ;  as  for  youre  f,  it  may  ferve  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  a  don.     As  for  thee,  my  fweete  gofleppe,  I  fend  thee 
a  faire  table-dyamonde,  qwhich  I  wolde  once  have  gevinthee 
before  if  thou  wolde  have  taken  itt,  for  wearing  on  thy 
hatte,  or  qwhaire  thou  plaifis ;  and  if  my  babie  will  fpaire 
thee  the  two  long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker,  with  the 
pendant  dyamont,  itt  were  fit  for  an  admirall  to  wear,  and 
he  hath  enough  better  Jewells  for  his  miftrefTe.     Thou  hes  of 
thyne  owin   thy  goode  olde  jewell,  thy  three  pindars  dya- 
monts ;  thy  picture- cafe  I  gave   Kate,  and  the   great  dya- 
mont-chaine  I  gave  her,  qwho  wolde  have  fent  thee  the  leaft 
prinne  fhe  hadde,  if  I  had  not  Hayed  her.     If  my  babie  will 
not  fpaire  the  anker  from  his  miftrefTe,  he   may    well  lend 
thee  his  rounde  broache  to  weare,  and  yet   he   fhall  have 
Jewells  to  weare  in  his  hatte  for  three  great  dayes.     And 
now  for  the  form  of  my  babie's  prefenting  of  his  Jewells   to> 
his  miftrefTe,  I  leave  that  to  himfelfe,  with  Stennie's  advicej, 
and  my  lord  of  Brifiolt's,  onlie  1  would  not   have   thaime 
prefemed  ail   at  once,  but   att  the  more  fundrie  times  the 
_    .  better, 
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Henrietta,  his  after-wife.  Equally  ftrong  were  Anno  l6*s» 
the  aftonifhment,  mortification,  and  confufion  of 
Briftol,  when  he  faw  the  travellers  alight  at  his 
houfe :  Nothing*  in  his  opinion,  but  a  demon 
in  the  form  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  could  have 
prevented  the  fuccefsful  termination  of  an  affair 
which  had  coft  fo  much  time,  pains,  and  vexa- 
tion. It  was  alledged  againft  him  by  Bucking- 
ham, that,  on  finding  the  prince's  errand  was  not 
to  turn  Papift,  as  he  at  firft  fufpecled  it  was,  he 
advifed  him  with  earneftnefs  to  that  ftep.  Nor 
is  this  fact  improbable,  fmce,  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,  the  minifler  might  rationally  con- 
clude, that  a  contrary  refolution  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and,  with  it, 
the  difappointment  of  his  future  profpecls. 

When   the  arrival   of  the   royal    vifitor  was  The  prince 
formally  made  known  to  the  Spanilh  monarch,  Madrid" 
the  attention  of  himfelf  and  council  was  totally 
employed  in  devifing  on  the  occafion  a  reception 
as  romantically  exalted   as  the  occafion  itfelf; 

better,  and  I  would  have  the  rareft  and  richer!:  kept  hin- 
mofte.  I  have  alfo  fent  four  other  croffes  of  meaner  valevv, 
with  a  great  pointed  dyamont  in  a  ring,  qwhich  will  fave 
charges  in  prefents  to  dons,  according  to  their  qualities  ; 
but  I  will  fend  with  the  fleete  dyvers  other  Jewells  for  pre- 
fents for  faving  of  chairges,  qwhairof  we  have  foe  muche 
neede  ;  for  till  my  babie's  cornming  away  thaire  will  be  no 
neede  of  giving  of  prefents  to  any  but  to  her.  Thus  you  fed 
how  as  long  as  I  want  the  fweete  comforte  of  my  boyes  con- 
verfation,  I  ame  forced,  yea,  and  delytes,  to  converfe  with 
thaime  by  long  letres.  God  blefTe  you  both,  my  fweete 
boyes,  and  fende  you,  after  a  fuccefofull  journey,  a  joyefull 
and  happie  returne  in  the  armis  of  your  deare  dade. 

James  R, 
"  From  Newmarket,  on  Saint  Patrick's- 
daye,  qwho   of  olde  was  to  weir  pa- 
tronized in  the  country  ye  are  in." 
MS S.  in  the  Brit,  Mufsum,  n.  601 1,  p.  21,  eff ' /($• 

O  2  s  nor 
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A»no  1623. nor  could  the  mod  heated  fancy  of  their  own 
romance-writers  defcribe  more  pompous  ceremo- 
nies, or  more  bombail  exprefnons  of  refpecT:, 
than  were  here  praclifed  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  enamored  guefl :  The  prifons  in 
Spain  were  thrown  open-,  the  fumptuary  laws 
fufpended  •,  the  privy- counfellors  waited  on  him 
in  a  body  to  inform  him,  that  they  had  exprefs 
orders  to  obey  him  as  exaclly  as  the  king  him- 
felf.  Nor  was  he  fuffered  long  to  languifh  for 
the  fight  of  his  miftrefs,  who  was  carried  abroad 
to  vifit  a  monaflery,  that  her  lover  might  be  gra- 

His  recep-  tified  with  a  diftant  view.  His  introduction  into 
the  palace  was  performed  with  the  fame  parade 
which  attends  the  kings  of  Spain  at  their  in- 
auguration ;  Philip  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on 
all  occafions ;  he  was  conftantly  ferved  by  the 
grandees  and  tituladoes  \  prefented  with  golden 
keys  of  all  the  regal  apartments,  that  he  might 
kave  accefs  at  all  hours  5  the  queen  fent  him 
divers  prefents  of  rich  apparel,  perfumes,  and 
other  rarities  of  the  country  ;  he  was  entertained 
with  a  variety  of  mows  and  triumphs,  where,, 
like  a  fuccefsful  knight,  he  often  obtained  the 

wiifon,      prize  in  prefence  of  his  miilrefs ;  at  a  dinner  at 

p.  az8,  g^  Jerome's  monaftery,  feveral  of  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  crown  waited  on  him  bare-headed. 
Wiifon  afTerts,  that  this  fervile  cuflom  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  by  Philip  IL  who  carried 
it  from  England,  where  he  had  been  thus  at- 
tended *. 

Whilft  this  pompous  feene  was  acting  at  Ma- 
drid, the  difpenfation  lingered  at  Rome.     The 

*  Sully,  in  his  Memoirs,  teflifies  the  having  been  much 
furprized  at  beholding  the  ceremony  of  ferving  the  king  of 
England,  at  the  time  of  dinner  on  the  knee. 

prime- 
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prime-minifter  Olivares,  in  his  fir.ft  congratula-  Anno  l6zz* 
dons  to  the  prince,  told  him,  "  That  the  match 
would  be  concluded  inftantly  ;  that  now  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  England  mould  divide  the 
world  between  them,  for  that  he  did  not  quei- 
tion  but  he  came  to  change  his  religion.3'  The 
artful  Gondemar,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Ma- 
drid, did  not  fail  to  acl:  his  part  of  the  farce,  by 
telling  the  prince  one  day,  in  a  jocular  manner, 
u  That  he  had  flrange  news  to  tell  him,  which 
was,  that  himfelf,  though  an  Englifhman  in  his 
heart,  had  been  made  that  morning  a  privy- 
counfellor."  This  was  followed  by  a  compliment 
from  Philip,  that  he  had  conferred  that  honor  on 
Gondemar  that  his  highnefs  might  be  informed 
of  all  their  refolves. 

Charles  at  this  time  received  a  letter  from  the  i^«rc°ur£e 
pope  :  It  expreffes  an  allured  belief  that  the  prince  tween 
was  come  to  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of  being  re-  ^ar30ese>and 
ceived  into  the  bofom  of  the  papal  church.     As 
the  prince's  anfwer  to  this  letter  has  been  repre- 
sented by  a  very  ingenious  author  in  the  light  of 
a  decent  compliment,  to  which  there  could  be 
no  fubftantial  obje&ions,  I  mall  give  it  at  full 
length, 

'Prince  Charles  to  pope  Gregory  XV. 

"  Mod  holy  father, 
"  We  have  received  your  letter  with  no  lefs  Ruflmorth. 
thankfu'lnefs  and  refpecl  than  is  due  to  the  fingu-  ^i^'Zo' 
lar  good-will   and  godly  affection  wherewith  we 
know  it  was  written.     It  was  mofc  acceptable  to 
us,  that  the  never-enough- renowned  examples  of 
our  anceflors  were  propofed  to  us  by  .your  holi- 
nefs    for   our  infpection    and     imitation ;,    who, 
though  they  often  hazarded  their  lives  and  for- 

O  3  tunes, 
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Anno  1623.  tunes,  to  propagate  the  Chriflian  faith,  yet  did 
they  never  more  chearfully  difplay  the  banners  of 
-  Chrift  crucified,  againft  his  rrioft  bitter  enemies, 
than  we  will  endeavor  to  the  utrnoft  that  the  peace 
and  union  which  fo  long  triumphed  may  be  re- 
duced into  the  Chriflian  world,  after  a  kind  of 
elimination  or  exile.  For  fince  the  malice  of  the 
father  of  difcords  hath  fowed  fuch  unhappy  divi- 
Jions  amongft  thofe  who  profefs  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, we  account  this  moil  necefTary,  thereby  to 
promote  with  better  fuccefs  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Chrift  our  Saviour.  Nor  fhall  we  efleem  it 
leis  honor  to  tread  in  their  footfteps,  and  to  have 
been  their  rivals  and  imitators  in  holy  undertak- 
ings, than  to  have  been  defcended  of  them;  and 
we  are  very  much  encouraged  to  this,  as  well  by 
the  known  inclination  of  our  lord  and  father,  and 
his  ardent  defire  to  lend  a  hand  to  fo  pious  a 
work,  as  by  the  anguifh  which  gnaws  his  royal 
breafl  when  he  confiders  what  cruel  deftructions, 
what  deplorable  calamities  arife  out  of  the  difTen- 
tions  of  Chriflian  princes.  Your  holinefs's  con- 
jecture of  our  defire  to  contract  an  alliance  and 
marriage  with  a  Catholic  family  and  princefs,  is 
agreeable  both  to  your  wifdom  and  charity  •,  for 
wTe  would  never  defire  fo  vehemently  to  be  join- 
ed in  a  Uriel:  and  indifibluble  bond  with  any  mor- 
tal whatfoever,  whofe  religion  we  hated.  There- 
fore your  holinefs  may  be  affured,  that  we  are, 
and  always  will  be,  of  that  moderation  as  to  ab- 
Train  from  fuch  actions  as  may  teflify  our  hatred 
aarainft  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  1  we  will  ra- 
ther  embrace  all  occafions  whereby,  through  a 
gentle  and  fair  procedure,  all  finifter  fufpicions 
may  be  taken  away :  That  as  we  all  confefs  one 
individual  Trinity,  and  one  Chrift  crucified,  we 
may  unammQufly  grow  up  into  one  faith  j  which 

that 
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that  we  may  compafs,  we  little  value  all  labor  Anno  1623. 
and  watchings,  yea,  the  very  hazard  of  our  lives. 
It  remains  that  we  render  thanks  to  your  holinefs 
for  your  letter,  which  we  efteem  as  a  fingular 
prefent,  and  wifh.  your  holinefs  all  profperity  and 
eternal  happinefs." 

To  make  the  comment  upon  this  anfwer  more 
eafy,  it  mull  be  known  that  the  pope,  in  his  let- 
ter, exhorts  the  prince  to  follow  his  anceftors  in 
obedience  to  the  fee  of  Rome.    "  It  was  mofl  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  returns  the  prince,  that  the  never- 
enough-renowned  examples  of  our  anceftors  were 
propofed  to  us  by   your  holinefs  for  our  infpec- 
tion  and  imitation."     The  pope  propofes  no  me- 
dium, he  infifts  upon   a  return  of  obedience  to 
.the  papal  hierarchy  :  "  Yet  did  they  never,  fays 
the  prince,  more  chearfully  difplay  the  banners 
of  Chrift  crucified,  againft  his   mod  bitter  ene- 
mies, than  we  will  endeavor  to  the  utmofl  to  re- 
ftore  peace  and  union  in  the  church."    The  pope   • 
fuppofes  that  the  prince  profecutes  the  intended 
marriage  with  a  defign  to  re-unite  himfelf  to  the 
church  of  Rome :    The  prince   returns  anfwer, 
"  That  the  pope's  conjecture  is  according  to  cha- 
rity and  wifdom,  for  he  would  never  defire  to  be 
joined  in  marriage  with  any  one  whofe  religion  he 
hated."     It  is  very  apparent,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  anfwer,  that  at  this  time  the  love- lick 
prince  was  too  much  rivetted  in  the  defire  of  the 
match  to  let  any  obftacles  in  point  of  religion  in- 
terpofe  between  him  and  pofieffion.     But  whilft 
his  paffion  was  tantalized  by  daily  expectations  of 
the  diipenfation,  it  at  length  arrived  from  Rome, 
tacked  to  additional  articles  in  point  of  religion. 
As  thefe  were  of  great  importance,  he  was  ob- 
,  liged  to  refer  them  to  his,  father,  and  Cottington 
.  was  fent  into  England  on  this  errand. 

O  4  James 
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Anno  i6z3.      james  was  f0  delighted  with  the  account  of  his 
foil's  treatment  at  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he 
broke  out  into  frantic  expreffions  of  joy,  and  was 
heard  feveral  times  to  fay,  "  Now  all  the  devils 
in  hell  cannot  hinder  the  match."  i   On  his  afk- 
ing  his  council  whether  it  would  be  convenient 
to  grant  a  toleration  for  Papifb,  he  received  a 
letter  frorn  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which 
firongly  reprefented  to  him  how  incongruous  fuch 
a  meafure  was  to  all  his  pad  profeflions,  and  how 
dangerous  the  attempt  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  the 
land  by  his  own  power,  might  prove  to  the  wel- 
fare of  himfelf  and  family.     This  fpirited  inter- 
position was  made  by  the  worthy   prelate  whilft 
he  lay  under  difgrace  for  having  killed  a  park- 
keeper  in  an  attempt  to  fhoot  a  deer.     His  mor- 
tification for  this  Unlucky  accident  had   been  lb 
great  as  to  petition  the  King  for  leave  to  retire  to 
an  alms-houfe  at  Guildford,  which  he  had  built 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Williams,  the  lord- keeper,  had  informed 
Buckingham,  that,  by  the  common  law  yet  in 
force,  the  archbifhop  was  made  irregular,  ipfo 
fafto,  and  fo  fufpended  from  all  eccjefiaftical 
functions,  until  reftored  by  his  fuperior,  who 
was  the  King's  majefty  ;  to  this  he  added,  4C  That 
though  it  was  againfc  the  King's  nature  to  add 
affliction  to  the  afflicted,  yet  to  leave  a  man  of 
of  blood  primate  and  patriarch  of  all  his  churches, 
founded  very  harm  in  the  old  councils  and  ca- 
nons, and  the  Papifts  would  not  fpare  to  cenfure 
k  *."     It  is  very  much  to  James's  credit  that  this 

*  Williams,  who  was  at  this  time  indulged  with  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Lincoln,  refufed  to  be  confecrated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate prelate.  It  may  be  queflioned  whether  this  objection 
arofe  from  a  conscience  delicate  in  trifles,  or  from  the  fair 
profpeft  he  had  of  fucceeding  himfelf  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 

burY* 
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this  advice  was  rejected,  and  the  archbifliop  con-  Anno  l6*3. 
tinned  in  his  ecclefiaftical  dignity. 

Cottington  was  ibon  fent  back  to  Spain  with  Tranfac- 
the  additional  articles  figned   by  the  King  and  thTprinc^s2 

council.  £ilatMa" 

That  the  infanta  mould  take  with  her  her  fa-  Ruiworth, 
rnily,  and  that  thefe  (hall  be  nominated  by  the  ™^L  p*86' 
Catholic  king,  and  afterwards  fupplied  by  him : 

That  the  election  of  her  priefts  fhall  belong  to 
the  infanta  : 

That  the  fervants  of  the  family  of  the  lady 
infanta  mail  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  provid- 
ed there  be  any  claufe  contrary  to  their  confcien- 
ces,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion: 

That  the  laws  which  are,  or  fhall  be,  againfl: 
religion,  fhall  not  take  hold  of  the  faid  fervants, 
and  only  the  fuperior  ecclefiaftic  may  proceed  a- 
gainft  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  as  hath  been  accu- 
itomed  by  Catholics.  And  if  any  fecular  judge 
fhall  apprehend  any  ecclefiaftical  perfon  for  any 
offence,  he  fhall  forthwith  caufe  him  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  fuperior  ecclefiaftic,  who  fhall  pro- 
ceed againft  him  according:  to  the  canon-law  : 

That  the  nurfes  who  fhall  give  fuck  to  the 
children  of  the  lady  infanta,  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  lady  infanta. 

To  thefe  additional  articles,  with  thofe  al- 
ready mentioned,    the  King  and   privy-council 

bury,  had  Abbot  been  judged  incapable,  and  a  defire  to 
pleafe  his  patron  Buckingham,  to  whom  Abbot  was  very 
difagreeable.  Laud,  who,  by  the  means  of  that  favorite, 
was  at  this  time  appointed  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  had  the 
fame  fcruples.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  prelate  after- 
wards affifted  at  the  ceremony  of  the  confecration  of  Richard 
Montague  to  the  fee  of  Chichelter,  which  was  performed  by- 
Abbot.  Montague  had  been  as  zealous  as  Laud  in  fupport- 
jng  the  pretence  of  his  irregularity. 

fwore. 
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Anno  1623.  fv/ore.     Moreover,  the  King  agreed  to  thefe  pri- 
vate ones : 

That  particular  laws  now  enacted  againft  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  even  general  laws,  under 
which  all  ,the  fubjects  are  comprized,  if  they  are 
repugnant  to  trie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fhalj. 
not  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  any  means  or 
chance  whatfoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  com- 
manded to  be  put  in  execution  againft  the  faid 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  we  will  caufe  that  our 
council  mall  take  the  fame  oath,  as  far  as  it 
pertains  to  them  : 

That  no  attempt  lliall  be  made  with  the  moil 
renowned  lady  infanta,  Donna  Maria,  about  any 
thing  which  mall  be  repugnant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  thofe  things  which  mall  be 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  matrimony  : 

That  we  and  the  prince  of  Wales  will  interpofe 
our  authority,  and  will  do  as  much  as  in  us'  lies, 
that  the  parliament  mall  ratify  the  articles  capi- 
tulated between  the  moft  renowned  kings  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  reafon  of  this 
marriage,  and  that  the  faid  parliament  fhail  re- 
voke and  abrogate  the  particular  laws  made  a- 
gainft  Roman  Catholics,  as  likewife  the  general 
laws  under  which  all  are  equally  comprehended, 
if  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  we  will  not  hereafter  confent  that 
the  faid  parliament  mall  ever  at  any  time  enact 
or  write  any  other  new  laws  againft  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  privy-counfellor's  oath  was  this  : 

"  "  I,  A.  B.  do  fwear  that  I  will  truly  and  ful- 
ly obferve,  as  much  as  belongeth  to  me,  all  and 
every  of  the  articles  which  are  contained  in  the 
treaty   of  marriage  between  the  moft  gracious 

Charles., 
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Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rnofl  gracious  Anil° l62^ 
lady  Donna  Maria,  infanta  of  Spain.  Likewife 
I  fwear,  that  I  will  neither  commit  to  execution, 
or  caufe  to  be  executed,  either  by  myfelf  or  by 
any  inferior  officer  ferving  under  me,  any  law 
made  againft  any  Roman  Catholic  whatfoever, 
nor  will  execute  any  punimment  inflicted  by  thole 
laws,  but,  in  all  things  which  belong  to  me, 
will  faithfully  obferve  his  majefty's  word  given  in 
that  behalf." 

When  thefe  returned  to  Spain,  the  prince  of 
Wales  engaged  on  the  part  of  his  father,  that  all 
the  agreed-to  particulars  fhould  take  place  in 
three  years,  or  fooner  if  poffible  -,  that  he  would 
intercede  that  the  ten  years  of  the  education 
under  the  infanta  mould,  according  to  the  defire 
of  the  pope,  be  prorogued  to  twelve.  To  this 
was  added  an  obligation,  that,  as  often  as  the 
infanta  mould  require,  the  prince  would  give 
ear  to  divines  or  others  whom  me  mould  pleafe 
to  employ,  in  matter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  for  farther  caution  in  point  of  the 
free  exercife  of  the  faid  religion,  the  prince  en- 
gaged, on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  things 
promifed  mould  take  effect,  and  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, as  well  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  of  England. 

The  belief  of  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Ca- 
tholics in  England  was  at  this  time  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed,  that  a  titular  bilhop  of  Calcedon  came 
privately  to  London  to  exercife  an  epifcopal  ju- 
rifdi&ion  over  them.  Bonfires  and  other  public 
rejoicings  were  made  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  treaty  \ 
the  infanta  was  ftiled  princefs  of  Wales  \  a  cha- 
pel was  building  for  her  at  St.  James's  ;  a  fleet 
was  prepared  for  her  paiTage ;  and  among  the 
Jeryile,  the  curious,  and  the  ignorant,  three  nu- 
merous 
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Anno  1623- merous  dalles  of  men,  which  are  the  conftant 
flatterers  and  followers  of  the  humors  of  the 
times,  her  picture  was  every  where  to  be  feen. 
At  this  time  feveral  noblemen  left  England  to 
pay  their  court  at  Madrid. 

In  the  good  humor  into  which  the  prefent  fitu- 
ation  of  affairs  had  put  James,  the  favorite  was 
not  forgotten:  A  patent  for   the  title  of  duke 
was  fent  to  him   by  Cottington,  that  he  might 
be    upon    a   footing  with    the   beft  grandee  in 
Spain.    But  whilft  the  felf- flattered  monarch  was 
enjoying  in  profpect  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
defires,  new  doubts  arofe  in  the  council  at  Ma- 
drid.    As  much  or  more  had  been  yielded  to,  it 
was  faid,  than  could  have  been  reafonably  ex- 
pected ;  but,  had  the  Britifh.  King  and  his  fon 
power  to  effect  what  they  had  fo  readily  grant- 
ed ?  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  make  this  trial 
by  delaying  the  folemnization  of  the  nuptials  till 
the  full  performance  of  the  concefllons  ?    On  the 
refult  of  this  debate  the  bifhop  of  Segovia  frank- 
ly told  Buckingham,  "  That  the  articles  James 
had  affented  to,  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, amounted  to  a  toleration  ;  that  he  had  heard 
fomething  of  the  eftate  of  England,    that  the 
King  could  not  grant  a  toleration  without  a  re- 
bellion, and  he  eafily  believed   it,  becaufe  that 
the  king  of  Spain  was  not  able  in  his  dominions 
to  effect  the  like  enterprize  without  incurring  the 
like  danger  .  He  therefore  concluded,  that  if  the 
infanta  was  fent  into  England  before  thefe  altera- 
tions were  eftablifhed,  fhe  might  be  treated  with 
a   rebellion."      Gondemar,    who   had  given   in- 
formation to  the  Spanifh  council  of  the  meafure 
of  influence  James    had  in  England,  clofed  in 
with  the  bifhop  of  Segovia,  and  laid,  "  That  he 
did  not  think  it  fitting  to  part  with  the  infanta 

before 
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before  the  articles  were  perfectly  put  in  execu-  Ann©  i&p 


tion." 


This  new  objection,  when' communicated  to 
James,  flung  him  into  a  fit  of  defpair  :  His  pro- 
mifes  had  been  made  in  fecre.t,  and  not  to  be 
performed  but  by  degrees,  and  after  the  mar- 
riage, when  the  power  of  Spain  was  united  to  the 
power  of  the  crown  of  England  -,  he  was  now 
prefled  to  expofe  them  to  the  public,  by  an 
abrupt  execution,  whilft  the  treaty  was  yec  un- 
concluded,  and,  by  fuch  a  prelude,  to  fill  the 
minds  of  his  already-difcontented  fubjects  with 
dreadful  apprehenfions  of  its  ifTue. 

To  give  Spain  every  poffible  fatisfaclion,  a 
full  declaration  of  his  intentions  was  drawn  up5 
and  figned  by  fecretary  Conway,  and  feveral 
privy-counfellors.  This  confirmed  the  grant  of 
all  the  articles,  both  public  and  private;  and 
that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  Spanifh.  ambafTa- 
dors  to  affign  a  difcreet  perfon  to  employ  fuch 
fufncient  lawyers  as  mould  be  thought  fit  to  take 
care  of  the  flrength,  validity,  and  fecurity  of  the 
faid  grants ;  and  that  his  majefty's  attorney 
mould  have  charge  to  receive  and  admit  the  faid 
lawyers  to  the  fight  and  judgment  of  the  faid 
draughts,  and,  in  any  doubts,  to  give  them  fatif- 
faclion,  or  to  ufe  fuch  legal,  necefiary,  and  per- 
tinent words  and  phrafes  as  he  the  attorney-ge- 
neral fhould  propound  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  fure  making  of  the  faid 
grants  ;  and  that  his  majefty's  will  and  pleafure 
was,  that  a  legal  and  authentical  pardon  mould 
be  parTed  under  the  great-feal,  wherein  mould 
be  freely  pardoned  all  the  penalties  to  v/hich  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  liable  for  matters  of  con- 
fcience,  and  in  which  they  had  been  proceeded 
againfl,  or  might  be ;  that  a  courfe  mould  be 

taken 
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Anno  i6z3.  taken  that  the  pardon  fhould  not  be  coftly ;  and 
that  it  fhould  be  lawful  to  put  as  many  as  was 
pofTible  in  one  pardon. 

The  Soanim  ambafTadors,  not  beins:  fatisfied 
with  theie  aiTurances,  the  lord-keeper  and  other 
commiflioners  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  par- 
don of  all  offences  pall,  with  a  difpenfation  for 
thofe  to  come,  to  be  granted  to  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics obnoxious  to  any  laws  againft  recufants, 
and  then  to  iffue  forth  two  general  commands 
under  the  great- feal  of  England  j  the  one  to  all 
judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  other  to 
all  bifhops,  chancellors,  and  commifTaries,  not 
to  execute  any  ftatute  againft  them. 

The  pardon  was  paffed  full  and -ample;  but 
"Williams,  the  lord-keeper,  reprefented  fo  ftrong- 
Iy  the  danger  of  a  general  difcontent  and  mu- 
tiny, mould  it  take  place  immediately,  by  the 
means  of  fo  peremptory  a  prohibition  to  the 
judges  and  bifhops,  and  the  greater  probability 
of  fuccefs  were  the  King's  favors  enlarged  by  de- 
grees5  that  the  ambafTadors  at  length  confented 
the  matter  fhould  reft  till  the  arrival  of  the 
infanta. 

To .  all  the  important  conceftlons  which  had 
been  already  made  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  this 
additional  claufe  in  the  pope's  difpenfation  was 
ftill  infilled  on  : 

"  That  whereas  there  were  certain  articles 
confented  unto  by  the  King  of  England  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  dominions,  a  fe- 
curity  fhould  be  given  for  the  performance  of 
thofe  conceftions."  To  this  demand  James  an- 
fwered,  "  That  he  could  give  no  other  fecurity 
than  his  own  and  the  prince's  oaths,   exemplified 


under  the  great-feal  of  England." 


This 
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This  was  not  fatisfactory,  and  James  fuffered  Ann«  *,6*3« . 
the  mortification  of  being  told,  "  That  his  own 
and  the  prince's  oaths  were  not  a  fufhcient  fecu- 
rity  unlefs  fome  fovereign  Catholic  prince  would 
(land  engaged  for  its  performance.  Affairs  re- 
maining thus  embarraffed,  the  king  of  Spain 
proffered  to  engage  himfelf  by  oath  for  a  per- 
formance of  the  articles,  if,  on  a  confutation 
with  his  ghoflly  fathers,  it  was  determined  he 
might  do  it  with  a  fafe  confcience.  A  junto  of 
divines  was  called  to  a  formal  confideration  ; 
they  at  length  concluded  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  in  cafe  the  king  of  England  mould  fail  to 
execute  what  was  ftipulated,  the  king  of  Spain 
was  to  vindicate  his  oath  by  the  fword.  Thus 
did  his  Catholic  majefty  obtain  a  kind  of  right 
to  head  a  large  party  in  England,  which  was 
to   appeal   to  him   for  redrefs   in    all   cafes  of 


grievance. 


The  vafl  acquisitions  which  had  been  lately 
made  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  profpect 
of  its  increafe  of  power  by  a  conjunction  with 
Great  Britain,  raifed  apprehenfions  in  the  court 
of  France  which  occafioned  an  entire  alteration  of 
their  late  meafures.  From  profecuting  their  Pro- 
teftant  fubjects  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  they 
condefcended  to  a  re-union,  on  the  terms  of  their 
poffefTing  all  the  privileges  in  point  of  religion 
which  they  had  before  enjoyed.  The  ftate  of  the 
malcontents  in  Germany  was  daily  more  hopelefs. 
The  reiteration  of  the  Palatinates  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  late  tranfactions  between  James 
and  the  court  of  Spain. 

In  vain  had  he  iacrificed  both  reputation  and' 
intereft  to  the  chimerical  project  of  a  ftrict  union 
with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  farther  obftacles  ftill 
retarded  the  accomplimment  of  his  wifhes.     At 

this 
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Anno  1623.  this  particular  crifis,  when  the  affair  was  appa- 
rently concluded  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  parties* 
the  death  of  Gregory  XV.  afforded  the  Spani- 
ards an  excufe  for  delaying  the  nuptials  till  the 
affent  of  cardinal  Barberim,  the  new  pope,  had 
been  obtained.  The  Spanifh  miniftry  pretended, 
that,  as  the  difpenfation  (till  lay  in  the  nuncio's 
hands,  and  a  contract  had  not  been  formed  upon 
it,  it  was  by  the  late  pope's  death  fufpended,  and 
a  ratification  from  the  new  one  was  become  ne- 
ceffary.  This  unfeafonable  objection  undoubted- 
ly proceeded  from  the  zeal  of  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Spain  to  complete  the  prince's  conver- 
fion  before  he  left  Madrid. 

The  immediate  act  of  the  new  pope  was  to 
begin  a  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  his  fon  :  He  informs  the  latter,  that  the 
firft  letters  which  he  received  after  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  throne  of  the  apoftles,  were  thofe 
fent  out  of  Spain  from  him  the  prince  to  Gre- 
gory XV.  his  predecefibr,  of  famous  memory : 
"  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to  Heaven,  continues 
he,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
when,  in  the  very  entry  of  our  reign,  a  Britifh 
prince  began  to  perform  this  kind  of  obeifance  to 
the  pope  of  Rome." 

Charles's  patience  was  at  length  exhaufted  by 
the  vexatious  delays  which  had  fucceflively  arifen 
between  him  and  the  poffeMion  of  his  miflrefs. 
The  Spaniards  in  effect  had,  by  an  over-nicenefs 
and  too  fine-drawn  a  policy,  rather  ftarved  than 
cherifhed  his  pafiion  -,  inflead  of  having  indulged 
him  with  thofe  tender  interviews  and  little  fa- 
vors which  fwell  the  expectations,  raife  the  de- 
fires,  and  increafe  the  paffion  of  the  fanguine 
lover,  he  had  been  treated  with  a  referve  which 
arofe  to  an  affected  indifference  ;  entertaining  his 

miftrefs 
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miftrefs  had  been  no  otherwife  allowed  than  in  Anno  i6*3« 
the  moil  formal  manner,  before  a  circle  of  cere- 
monious fpedtators.  Thus  reftrained,  his  paflion 
had  been  vented  in  diftant  glances,  which  met 
with  a  return  fo  cold  that  it  damped  the  hopes 
of  a  mutal  inclination. 

His  long  (lay  at  Madrid  had  produced  occa- 
fions  which  gave  rife  to  a  reciprocal  difguft  be- 
tween  Buckingham  and  the  Spanifh  miniftry  : 
That  decent  formal  people  regarded  with  aver- 
fion  the  manners  of  the  favorite— a  mixture  of 
Gallic  licentioufnefs  and  Britiih  roughnefs.  The 
diftafteful  familiarity  which  fubfifted  between 
him  and  his  mafter  gave  great  offence  to  the  high 
notions  which^  that  nation  entertained  of  royalty, 
and  was  as  incongruous  to  the  equally-exalted 
pretenfions  of  James  and  his  fon,  as  to  the  ro- 
mantic conceits  of  the  Spaniards.  A  contempt- 
ible burfoonry  was  not  the  mod  material  offence 
in  Buckingham's  carriage  •,  his  behavior  was 
lafcivious,  and  his  whole  conduct  compounded 
of  oppofitions  to  Spanifh  gravity  and  Spanifh 
delicacy. 

From  thefe  caufes  had  arifen  a  reciprocal  ani- 
mofity  between  the  parties,  that  produced  at  fe- 
veral  times  high  and  warm  altercations.  Oli- 
vares,  in  a  junto  of  minifters,  had  reproached 
Buckingham  with  having  flattered  them  with 
hopes,  that  the  prince  would  renounce  the  Pro- 
teftant  faith;  Buckingham  told  him  he  lied  ;  the 
indignant  Spaniard  refented  the  affront  with  fpi- 
rit,  and  gave  the  favorite  to  underftand,  that  it 
was  the  importance  of  the  treaty  in  agitation 
which  prevented  him  from  infilling  on  the  pro- 
per fatisfaclion  for  fo  grofs  an  injury.  Thefe 
and  other  fubjects  of  difguft  alienated  Bucking- 
ham's affections  from  the  Spanifh  match.     The 

Vol.  I.  P  minifter 
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Anno  16*3.  minifter  Briftol,  whole  conduct  had  been,  for 
the  whole  ieries  of  his  negotiation,  fubfervient  to 
the  view  of  completing  this  alliance,  was  as  much 
approved  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  Buckingham's 
was  difliked.  They  fhewed  fo  ftrong  a  difap- 
probation  of  the  treaty's  having  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  transferred  to 
the  latter,  that  they  teftified  a  doubt  of  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  his  power,  as  it  had  not  been  confirm- 
ed by  the  council  of  England.  The  high  fpirit 
of  the  favorite,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  James's  abfurd  affection  to  him,  had  never 
met  with  the  like  oppofition,  was  enraged  to  a 
degree  of  refentment  which  would  alone  have 
mitigated  him  to  break  off  the  impending  treaty. 
His  political  re'afons  were  not  immaterial  ones  : 
There  was  at  this  time  a  large  party  in  the  court 
of  England,  who,  from  motives  of  jealoufy,  in 
oppoiition  to  his  influence  fupported  Briftol  •,  he 
was  fo  obnoxious  to  the  whole  court  of  Spain, 
that  they  declared  they  would  rather  bury  the 
infanta  than  truft  her  in  his  hands ;  his  patron 
James  had  been  rather  difobliged  by  his  infolent 
carriage  on  the  debate  of  the  prince's  journey  to 
Madrid.  The  furefl  object  he  had  to  depend  on 
was  his  prefent  intereit  v/ith  Charles,  and  that 
might  be  rendered  very  precarious  by  the  union 
between  him  and  the  infanta,  who,  it  was  to  be 
fuppofed,  would  have  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  young  and  amorous  mind. 

This  being  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  the 
cataftrophe  that  immediately  follows  is  not  a 
very  furprizing  one.  Buckingham  employed  his 
whdle  powers  to  initil  into  the  prince  an  averfion 
for  what  had  till  now  been  the  object  of  his  paf- 
fionate  defire.  The  prefent  obilinacy  of  the 
Spanifh  mimicry,  who  not   only   refufed  to  ac- 

compliih 
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complifn  the  marriage  till  the  ratification  of  the  Anno  1623. 
difpenfation,  but  alio  to    deliver  up  the  infanta 
till   the  fpring,  concurred   fo  eiflcacioufly  with 
Buckingham's  endeavors,  that  Charles  was  per- 
fuaded  to  think  the  Spaniards  had  no  fincere  in- 
clination to  an  union  with  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and    that  himfelf  and  his  father  had   been  the 
dupes  to  a  treaty,  the  completion  of  which  would 
involve  them  in  inextricable  difficulties.     Thefe, 
and  other  the  like  infinuations,  worked  him  up 
to  fuch  a  height  of  refentment,  that  he  liftened 
with  eagernefs  to  the  project  of  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture, and  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  not  being 
able  to  effect  it.     In  this  defpondency  he  wrote 
word  to  his  father,  "  That  he  mufr.  now  look 
upon  his  fifter  and  her  children,  never  thinking 
more  of  him,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  fuch  a 
fon."     Buckingham  plied  him  with  letters  at  the 
fame   time,  to  this   effect :  "  That  he   had    at 
length  difcovered  the  king  of  Spain's  iniincerity; 
that  not  only  he  had  no  inclination  to  caufe  the 
Palatinate  to   be  reftored,  but  alfo  was  far  from 
having  the   leaft  thought  of  accompliming  the 
marriage ;  and  that   the  prince  was  in  danger  of 
being  retained  in  Spain  all  his  life."     Thefe  and 
other  advices  of  the  fame  fort  put  the  poor  old 
King  into  fuch  a  fright,  that  he  wrote  pofitive 
orders  to  Buckingham  to  bring  away  the  prince  if 
poflible ;  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  a  fleet  of  mips  to 
St.  Andero  in  Bifcay  to  efcort  them  home  *.  This 

*  One  of  James's  letters  on  the  occafion  of  thefe  defpond- 
Ing  mefTages  : 

"  My  fvveet  boys, 

"  Your  letter  by  Cottington  hath  firuck  me  dead ;  I  fear 
it  (hall  much  fhorten  my  days.  Alas !  1  now  repent  me 
fore  that  ever  I  fuffered  you  to  go  away ;  1  care  for  march 

P  z  nor 
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Anno  1623.  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  :  On  pretence  of 
preparing  the  Englifh  navy  for  the  prince's  re- 
ception, Buckingham  departed  haftily.  He  took 
no  ceremonious  farewel  of  the  court ;  but  told 

Cabala.  Olivares  bluntly,  "  That  he  was  obliged  to  the 
king,  queen,  and  infanta,  in  an  eternal  tie  of 
gratitude  ;  that  he  would  be  an  everlafting  fer- 
vant  to  them,  and  endeavor  to  do  the  beft  offices 
for  concluding  the  match,  and  ftrengthening  the 
amity  between  the  two  crowns  •,  but  as  for  him- 
felf,  he  had  fo  far  difobliged  him,  that  he  could 
not,  without  flattery,  make  the  leaft  profeflion  of 

The  prince  friendfhip  to  him."     The  departure  of  the  prince 

Madrid!  was  extremely  folemn,  and  the  parade  of  his 
farewel  equal  to  that  which  had  attended  his  re- 
ception. Exalted  were  the  reciprocal  compli- 
ments :  Philip  declared,  "  That  the  prince  had 
laid  him  under  an  everlafting  obligation,  by  pla- 
'  cing  fo  high  a  degree  of  confidence  in  him  as  to 
truft  his  perfon  in  his  hands,  a  thing  unufual 
with  princes.  Charles  magnified  the  favors  he 
had  received  •,  and  added,  "  That  he  could  not 
fufficiently  exprefs  the  high  degree  of  eftimation 
they  had  begot  for  the  worth  of  the  giver." 

Very  different  from  thefe  proteftations  were 
the   impreflions  which  Buckingham  had  lately 

nor  nothing,  fo  I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms  again  ! 
God  grant  it !  God  grant  it !  God  grant  it !  amen,  amen, 
amen.  I  proteft  ye  mall  be  as  heartily  welcome  as  if  ye 
had  done  all  things  ye  went  for,  fo  that  I  may  once  have 
you  in  my  arms  again.  And  fo  God  blefs  you  both, 
my  only  fweet  fon,  only  bell  fvveet  fervant,  and  let  me 
hear  from  you  quickly,  with  all  fpeed,  as  you  love  my 
life.     And  fo  God  fend  you  a  happy  joyful  meeting  in  the 

arms  of 

Your  dear  dad. 
•*  From  Greenwich,  June  14,  1623." 
MSS.  in  Brit.  Mu/eum,  n.  6987,  fol.  52. 

made 
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made  on  his  eafy  ductile  mind.     It  was  obferved  Anno  i6*3« 
that  the  firft  words  which  he  fpoke  after  he  was 
embarked  were,  "  That  it  was  a  great  weaknefs 
and  folly  in  the   Spaniards,  after  they  had  ufed 
him  fo  ill,  to  grant  him  a  free  departure."     Be- 
fore he  left   the  court  of  Madrid,  a  procuration 
to  the  king  of  Spain  and  Don  Carlos  his  brother, 
to  make  the  efpoufal  in  his  name,  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Briftol ;  it  had   in   it  a  general  claufe 
inferted,  that  it  mould  not   be  revoked.     This 
proxy,  by  the  particular  direction  of  the  prince, 
was  to  expire  at  Chriftmas,  and  was  not  to  be 
delivered  into  the  king  of  Spain's  hands  till  ten 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation.     Imme- 
diately on   the  prince's  joining  Buckingham,  a 
pofitive  order  was  fent  to  Briftol  not  to  deliver  it 
till  fecurity  was  given  him  that  the  infanta,  after 
the  efpoufal,  mould  not  betake  herfelf  to  a  mo- 
naftery,  and  to  inform  the  prince  what  fecurity 
was  offered,  that  he  might  himfelf    be   judge 
whether  it  was  proper  to  accept  it.     At  the  fame 
time  a  defeazance  of  the  proxy,  in  cafe  the  dif- 
penfation came  clogged  with  any  new  demands, 
was  fent  privately  to  one  Clark,  to  be  produced 
on  a  critical  occafion  \  fo  fearful  was   this  once- 
ardent  lover  left  the  marriage  mould  be  folem- 
nized  before  he  could  gain  time  to  perfuade  his 
father  to  reject  it. 

Charles  and  his  prefent  favorite  were  no  foonerH5sretum 
arrived  in  England,  than  they  fully  demonftrated 
to  James  their  prefent  diftafte  and  averfion  to  an 
union  with  Spain  ;  and  this  unfortunate  monarch 
was  a  fecond  time  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ob- 
flinacy  of  his  fon  and  the  intemperate  purfuits  of 
his  domineering  fervant.  An  exprefs  was  fent 
to  Briftol,  to  inform  him,  that  a  clear  reftitution 
of  the  Palatinate  was  expected  with  the  folemni-r 

P  3  zatioa 
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Anno  1623.  zation  of  the  nuptials,  and  a  command  that  he 
ihould  procure  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  punctual 
anfwer  what  courfe  he  would  take  for  the  reiti- 
tution  of  the  Palatinate  and  Electorate ;  and  in 
cafe  the  emperor  or  duke  of  Bavaria  mould  op- 
pole  any  part  of  the  reftitution,  what  affurances 
of  content  he  would  give  in  that  point;  to  this 
a  direction  was  added,  that  the  betrothing  of 
the  infanta  mould  be  on  one  of  the  days  in 
Chriftmas. 

This  exprefs  threw  Briftol  into  the  utmofl 
perplexity :  The  rubs  which  the  prince  had 
thrown  in  his  way  were  in  a  manner  got  over  ;  he 
had  attained  a  full  fecurity  for  the  infanta's  not 
I  taking  the  veil,  and  intended,  by  the  fupport  of 
his  public  warrant  under  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land, to  wave  the  private  order,  and  deliver  the 
proxy  on  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation.  James's 
command  could  not  be  lb  well  parried,  and  the 
rniniiter's  prefent  profpects  began  to  wear  a 
cloudy  afpect  :  He  and  Buckingham  had  been  at 
open  variance  during  their  mutual  abode  at  Ma- 
drid, and  the  prince  was  infinitely  difobliged  by 
&  management  which  altogether  oppofed  his  pre- 
fent inclinations.  The  rife  of  fortune  he  now 
porTefTed,  had  been  totally  owing  to  the  having 
conducted  the  treaty  to  a  conclufive  period.  His 
ihtetefl:  with  James,  folely  founded  on  the  merit 
of  his  negotiation,  increafed  in  proportion  to  its 
fancied  fuccefs  :  From  this  circumflance,  during 
its  procefs,  he  had  been  created  baron  Digby, 
then  earl  of  Briftol.  The  increafmg  good  will 
of  his  m after,  and  the  advantage  he  had  pro- 
filed himielf  from  the  favor  of  the  Catholic 
king  and  his  miniitry,  obtained  from  an  obfe- 
quious  adherence  to  the  manners  and  interefts  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  were  now  loft  by  this  fuccefs- 

f«4 
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fnl  counter-ad  of  his  antagonift  Buckingham, Anno  l623- 
whom  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  over-topping 
by  means  of  the  infanta's  power  in  the  court  of 
England.     Deiperate  as  were  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  hopes  of 
concluding  the  marriage.     Having  obtained  from 
Philip    a   written    promife   that   the   Palatinate 
fhould  be  reftored,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  James, 
in  which  he  informed  him,  "  That  the  difpenfa- 
tion  was  hourly  expected  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  that  letters  from  the  duke  of  Paftrava  certi- 
fied that  the  pope  had  clearly  palled    it."     He 
then  expoftulated  with  him  on   the  direction  of 
having  the  marriage  folemnized  on  one  of  the 
Chriftmas  holidays ;  afTures  himfelf  that  it   was 
given   on   want   of  due   information    that    the 
powers  would  be  then  expired ;  and  adds,  that, 
with   the  concurrence  of  Sir  Walter  Afton,  he 
mould  deliver  the  faid  powers  when  demanded, 
and  pafs  on  to  the  nominating  a  prefixed  day  for 
the  depojforws^  if  he  received  no  orders   to  the 
contrary.     "  I   have  of  purpofe,  continues  he, 
difpatched  the  poll  with  this  letter,  to  the  end  I 
may  receive  your  majefly's  directions  in  this  par- 
ticular with    all  poffibie   fpeed ;  which   I    hope 
fhall  be  to  proceed  directly  to  the  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  the  capitulations,  and  fo  to  order  all 
things  for  the  princels's  journey  in  the  fpririg. 
And  for  the  Palatinate,  your  majefty  may  be  con- 
fident there  fhall  be  diligence  ufed  in  procuring  a 
good  and  fpeedy  refolution." 

Thefe  were  not  the  only  endeavors  practifed  by  c-absh. 
Briftol  to  reflore  this  bufinefs.  Letters  had  been 
fent  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  (hewing,  that  though 
the  point  of  portion  was  a  material  one,  yet, 
when  the  Spanifh  junto  found  it,  by  the  paper? 
of  the  late  king,  to  be  no  lefs  than  two  millions, 

P  4  t^ey 
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Anno  1613.  they  refolved  to  make  it  good,  notwithflanding 
they  alledged  that  this  fum  was  four  times   as 
much  as  ever  was  given  in  money  with  any  daugh- 
ter of  Spain.     To  thefe  were  added  arguments 
from  the  infanta's    rank    and   perfonal    merits. 
Moreover,  Sir  Walter  Afton,  a  minifter  who  had 
been  joined   by   the  prince   in  commifiion  with 
Briftol  for  a  check  upon  his  forwardnefs,  labored 
to  reconcile  Buckingham  to  the  match,  by  infi- 
nuating,  that  if  it  proceeded,  he  (Buckingham) 
would  have  the  honor  of  it  ♦,  and  the  infanta  be- 
ing duly  informed,  muft  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  perfon  to  whom  me  was  obliged  *.     Thefe 
attempts  were  all  unfuccefsful  \   the  prince  and 
Buckingham  were  determined  againft  the  match, 
and  Briftol  was  commanded  to  follow   the  new 
inftruclions  -,  namely,  not  to  deliver  the  powers 
'  till  he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  direct 
engagement  for  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate 
and  the  electoral  dignity. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  proceedings,  James  had 
not  as  yet  been  prevailed  on  to  difclaim  entirely 
the  match,  and  ftill  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
could  accommodate  the  prefent  difference  by 
treaties.  With  this  view  he  lent  a  renewal  of  the 
powers  for  a  larger  time,  and  tendered  thefe  fol- 
lowing proportions  to  his  fon-in-law,  the  titular 
king  of  Bohemia :  To  accommodate  his  broken 
fortunes  by  a  full  iubmifiion  to  the  emperor,  and 
an  acceptation  of  the  return  of  the  Palatinate  to 
his  fon,  and  the  adminiftration  to  himfelf,  with 

*  Buckingham  fent  a  threatening  letter  to  Afton  for  thefe 
offices  :  He  tells  him,  t*  That  the  King  had  been  advifed  to 
revoke  his  commifTion  ;  that  his  difgrace  will  immediately 
happen,  if  he  does  not  remove  difpleafure,  by  a  conduct  en- 
tirely conformable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  inftruclions  he  received 
from  the  prince."     Cabala,  fol.  ed.  1673,  p,  127,  &'feq. 

the 
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the  electoral  dignity,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  An™>  ^23. 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  conditions  of  an  union  between 
that  fon  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor:  The 
Palfgrave  not  to  have  the  tuition  of  his  faid  fon, 
but  to  give  up  that  charge  to  the  infanta,  when 
fhe  mould  be  princefs  of  Wales.  To  this  dif- 
graceful  propofal  Frederic  returned  a  very  fpi- 
rited  anfwer:  He  rejects  the  humiliating  terms 
advifed  him  by  James;  mews  that  they  were  on- 
ly offered  by  his  enemies,  with  a  defign  to  render 
his  caufe  more  defperate,  by  making  him  abject 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Proteftant  princes  who  were  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  fuccor  him;  he  then  fes 
forth  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  emperor  and 
his  allies,  with  the  many  grofs  impofitions  he  had 
been  already  obliged  to  fubmit  to.  In  defcribing 
the  prefent  political  Hate  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  he  (hews,  though  in  modeft  terms,  that 
if  fpirited  meafures  had  been  purfued  by  the  court 
of  England,  James  had  been  in  a  fituation  of  giv- 
ing law  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  infiead  of  receiv- 
ing it  in  fo  difgraceful  a  manner  ;  he  infills  that 
Germany  would  again  exert  itfelf,  if  encouraged 
by  a  warlike  motion  from  the  King  of  England, 

The  enterprizes  recommended  to  James  in  this 
anfwer  were  frrongiy  feconded  by  the  adverfaries 
of  the  Spanifh  match,  at  this  time  headed  by  the 
prince  and  Buckingham.  This  latter  had  an  of- 
fer of  an  union  between  his  fon  and  a  daughter  of 
the  Palfgrave,  on  condition  of  his  obtaining  a  vi- 
gorous affiftance  from  England  towards  the  reco- 
very of  the  Palatinate. 

When  the  ratification   of  the  difpcnfation  ar-  preparations 
rived  at  Madrid  *,  bonfires  were  made  through- in  Vimbr 

°         celebrating 
the  nuptials. 
*  The  ambafTador  who  waited  on  Charles  with  congratu- 
latory, compliments  from  the  king  of  Spain,  on  his  fafe   re- 
turn 
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Anno  1623.  out  n\\  Spain;  guns  were  fired,  and  other  demon- 
ftrations  of  public  rejoicings  exhibited;    the  in- 
fanta took  upon  her  the  tide  of  princefs  of  Eng- 
land; her  family  was  fettled;  and  the  beginning 
of  March  appointed  for  her  journey  ;  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Englifh  ambafladors  to  her  was  the 
lame   as    ufed   by  courtiers   to  their  fovereign  ; 
from  the  prince's  departure  me  had  applied  her- 
felf  to  learning  the  Englifh  language,  and  had 
began  the  letters  or  compliment  which  were  to 
be  lent  to  her  hufband  and  father-in-law  on  the 
day  of  her  eipouial ;  prefents  were  prepared  for 
their  acceptance  ;  the  ninth  of  December  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage-day  ;  all  the  grandees 
were  invited  to  the  wedding ;  a  gallery  leading 
from  the  court  to  the  church  was  erected  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length,  covered  with  tapeilry,  to 
conduct  the  bride  elect,  in  open  view,  and  with 
mod  magnificent  folemnity  to  the  ceremony  ;  Brif- 
tol  had  provided  coftly  equipages;  when  the  whole 
bufinefs  was  inftantly  defeated  on  the  opening  his 
farther  inftructions  from  England,  which  were, 
To  procure  an  entire  furrender  of  the  Palatinate  and 
Electorate,  before  he  advanced  towards  finiming 
the  contract  *.     To  this  oddlv-timed   demand 

if 

the  king  of  Spain  gave  anfwer,  "  That  neither 
the  Palatinates  nor  Electorate  were  in  his 
power  to  dilpofe  of;    but  if  .a  treaty  was  fet  on 

turn  to  England,  had  been  ordered  to  make  known  to  the 
princes  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy,  how  near  the 
marriage  was  to  a  conclu/ion.  The  Polifh  ambaflador  at 
Madrid,  whofe  errand  was  to  folicit  a  match  between  the 
infanta  and  his  mailer,  returned  home  on  the  arrival  of  the 
difpenfation. 

*  This  command  was  confirmed  by  the  difpatches  of  four 
feveral  mefTengers,  who  arrived  at  Madrid  dole  at  each 
other's  heels. 

foot, 
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foot,  and  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria  Anno  l6*3< 
would  not   come   to   terms  of  conformity,    he 
would  join  arms  with  England  to  recover  them, 
and  was  willing  to  give  any  lecurity  for   a   due 
performance." 

Thefe  anfwers  not  fatisfying,  Briftol  was  re- 
called, and  the  infanta  laid  down  the  title  of 
princefs  of  England.  Thus  ended  a  treaty  in 
which  had  been  expended  in  embattles,  in  the 
prince's  journey,  and  in  prefents  given  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  as  much  money  as  was  the  de- 
ftined  portion  of  the  infanta,  which  being  in 
pieces  of  eight,  amounted  to  the  fum  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds. 

On  Briftol's  announcing  his  orders  of  revoca- 
tion, he  received  from  Olivares,  in  the  name  of 
Philip,  large  proffers  of  mediation  in  the  court  of 
England  ;  and  that  his  majefty,  for  the  example 
of  his  own  fubjects,  and  for  encouragement  to 
all  fuch  as  fhould  ferve  their  princes  with  the  like 
loyalty,  had  fent  him  a  blank,  on  which  he 
might  fet  down  his  own  conditions  in  point  of 
title  or  fortune.  Briftol,  not  thinking  it  proper 
to  accept  thefe  offers,  illuftrated  his  refufal  with 
an  anfwer,  in  which  he  magnified  his  own  difin- 
tereftednefs,  his  fidelity  to  his  matter,  and  his" 
entire  confidence  in  his  juftice, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Influence  of  Buckingham, Parliament. Trea- 

ties  with  Spain  laid  before  the  houfe. Rupture 

with  Spain.—- — Parliament  prorogued, Mar- 
riage-treaty with  France, Mansfeild's  expedi- 
tion.  Majfacre    at    Amhoyna. Death   of 

King  James, His  characler, 

Annoi6a3.  f~y^O  the  influence  which  Buckingham  main- 
influence  of     1      tained  over  the  weak  mind  of  his  prince, 
ham.         have  molt  authors  attributed  the  abrupt  di Ablu- 
tion of  the  Spanifh  treaty.     But  to  the  power, 
not  theperfuafion,  of  the  favorite,  may  be  more 
juftly   aicribed  this  whimfical   and    unexpected 
event.     It  was  neither  inclination  nor  conviction 
which  prevailed  on  James  to  difclaim  the  offer- 
ed concluiion  of  that  which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  earned  purfuit  for  a  feries  of  fifteen  years  : 
His  affections  were  over-ruled  by  the  impetuous 
oppofition  of  Buckingham,  whofe   prefent  inte- 
reft  with  the  prince,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  detached  from  him  every 
other  fupport  than  a  precarious   affiftance  from 
Spain.     In  this  difpofition  of  affairs,  the  timid 
monarch,  with  a  painful  compliance,  fubmitted 
to  meafures  which  overthrew  his   hopes   in  the 
very  crifis  of  their  accomplifhment.    Nor  did  the 
wanton  infolence  of  his  pampered  fervant  flop  at 
this  point :  His  private  piques  muft  be  revenged 
on  Spain,  and  his  pacific  mafcer  enter  as  a  party 
in  his  quarrel ;  he  who,  through  the  courfe  of  a 
long  reign,  had  with  a  fearful  anxiety  maintain- 
ed an  uninterrupted  peace,  muft  found  to  arms, 
and  declare  war  with  a  family  to   whofe  courted 

frienaihip 
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friendfhip  he  had  before  facrificed  every  confider- Anno  *6*3» 
ation. 

As  not  only  the  entire  rupture  of  the  treaty, 
but  a  war  with  Spain  had  been  agreed  on  between 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  Briitol  had  been  re- 
called, and  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland,  fent 
into  France  with  propofals  of  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princefs  Henrietta, 
third  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  James,  on  the 
occafion  of  the  deftined  war,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  demand  of  a  benevolence  from 
the  fubject :  The  meafures  whereby  it  was  ex- 
torted were  moft  injurious.  On  the  refufal  of 
Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  orders  were  fent 
from  the  treafurer,  that  he  mud  immediately 
prepare  to  carry  by  the  poll  a  difpatch  into  Ire- 
land. The  citizen  was  obliged  to  compound  the  Hume, 
matter  -,  and  this  example  deterred  every  one  af- 
terwards from  refufmg  the  fum  required  *". 

Buckingham's  impetnofity  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  as,  firft,  to  propofe  the  felling  the  crown- 
lands  for  the  expence  of  the  war  •,  and  then  to 
confult  with  Dr.  John  Frefton,  head  of  the  Pu- 
ritan party,  on  feizing  the  dean  and  chapter  lands 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  He  was  diffuaded 
from   thefe   undertakings    by   Williams  -}-,    nor 

*  This  is  a  glaring  inftance  of  that  grofs  and  pernicious 
abufe,  to  which  every  degree  of  confidence  in  government  is 
liable. 

f  The  manner  in  which  Buckingham  was  put  off  from 
this  attempt  is  as  follows  :  He  acknowledged,  in  a  converfa- 
tion  with  Williams,  that  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  he  depended 
on  the  difpofition  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  particularly  on  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Williams  ma- 
naged the  conteft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Buckingham  owned  he 
had  been  entirely  miflaken  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  principles  of  the  leading  commoners,  and  defiiled  from 
his  project.  Hacket,  who  tells  us  this  ftory,  adds  that  Wil- 
liams, 
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Anno  1623.  could  he  get  James  to  countenance  them.     A 
felect  council  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs  with  Spain,  and  into 
the  conduct  of  that  court.     This  council  was  ve- 
ry refractory  to  the  impetuous  inclinations  of 
Buckingham,    who,    depending   on   his  prefent 
popularity,  and  the  fervor  of  the  people  towards 
Hacket's     a  War  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  forced  the  King 
jiams.     * "  into  the  calling  a  parliament,  that  he  might  ap- 
peal from  his  oppolers  to  that  powerful  court. 
Rapin.        The  fituation  of  James  at  this  time  was  pi- 
tiable :  Since  the  return  of  the  prince  and  the 
duke  he  not  only  ceafed  to  rule,  b,ut  was  obliged 
to  concur  in  meafures   which  he  detefted  :  He 
was  furrounded  with  people  in  whom  he  could 
put  no  confidence ;    his   domeflics   were  all  of 
them,  either  through  intereft  or  fear,  the  crea- 
tures of  Buckingham  \  mod  of  them  owed  their 
places   to  this  favorite,    and  the  prefent  union 
which  fubfifted    between   him    and    the  prince^ 
flrengthened  the  refentment  of  former  obligations 
with  the  hopes  of  new  ones.     James's  diftrefs  was 
heightened  by  a  paper  privately  conveyed  to  him 
from  the  marquis  Inniofa,  the  Spanim  ambafTa- 
dor,  fpecifying,  "  That  a  confpiracy  had   been 
formed  by  the  prince  and  duke   to  confine  him 
(the  King)   to  one  of  his  country-houfes,   and 
ufurp  themfelves  the  government."     The  duke's 

Hams,  the  day  preceding  this  conference,  had  waited  two 
hours  in  the  duke's  anti-chamber,  whilffc  he  was  fhutup  with 
Prefton,  without  having  gained  admittance. 

This  ufage  of  Williams  fhews,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
behavior  in  Buckingham  to  fubjecl:  the  lord-keeper,  with 
the  great  leal  of  England,  to  the  mortification  of  a  fervile 
attendance,  and  gives  fome  authority  to  Weldon's  account 
of  the  treatment  Bacon  met  with  from  the  fame  quarter. 
Bijhcp  Hacked t  Life  of  Williams >  odt,  ed.  17 15,  p.  79.  &'fefi 

late 
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conduct  was  alledged  as  a  leading  circum (lance  to  Anno  lfe3- 
the  treachery  :  According  to  an  intimation  in  the 
letter,  the  ambalTador's  iecretary  was  admitted  to 
a  private  difcourfe.  Neither  did  the  written  or 
verbal  intelligence  occafion  the  defired  alteration 
in  James's  conduct :  He  was  obferved  to  grow 
melancholy,  and  affected  for  fome  time  to  fpeak 
to  his  fon  and  favorite  in  a  myfterious  broken  lan- 
guage. At  length,  on  a  party  with  the  prince  to 
Windfor,  he  ordered  Buckingham,  on  a  trivial 
pretence,  to  remain  behind.  Buckingham,  who 
looked  upon-  this  as  a  token  of  uncommon  dif- 
pleafure,  befought  the  King  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  caufe  of  this  difgrace.  The  King,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  returned  anfwer,  "  That  him- 
felf  was  the  unhappieft  man  alive,  to  be  forfaken 
of  thofe  who  were  moft  dear  to  him."  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Williams,  Buckingham  followed  to  Wind- 
for, in  which  place  he  found  means  to  work  (o 
efrkacioufly  on  his  mailer's  weakneffes,  as  to  ef- 
fect a  feeming,  if  not  a  real  reconciliation  *. 

There  had  fubfifted,  fome  time  before  this,  a 
great  coolnefs  between  Williams  and  Bucking- 
ham :  The  former  had  conceived  hopes  of  fup- 

*  A  letter  which  bears  date  after  the  period  of  this  quar- 
rel, either  mews  that  the  reconciliation  was  real,  or  that 
James  was  a  confummate  mailer  in  the  low  art  of  disena- 
bling. 

In  this  letter  James,  after  having  given  Buckingham 
directions  concerning  his  wife,  in  expreffions  fulfomcly  grofs 
and  familiar,  adds,  "  If  thou  be  with  me  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  it  will  be  good  time  ,•  and  prepare  thee  to  be  a, 
guard  to  me  from  keeping  my  heart  unbroken  with  buiinefs, 
before  my  going  to  the  progrefs.  And  thus  God  fend  me  a 
happy  and  a  joyful  meeting  with  my  fvveet  Stenny  this  even- 
ing. Sweet- heart,  when  thou  rifeil  keep  thee  from  impor- 
tunities of  people  who  trouble  thy  mind,  that  at  meeting  I 
may  fee  thy  white  teeth,  mine  upon  me."  MSS.  in  tin  Bra. 
Mujtum,  n.  6987, 

planting 
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Anno  ^.planting  his  patron,  and  with  this  view  had  unit- 
ed himfelf  to  the  Spanifh  faction  -,  but  finding* 
from  the  timidity  and  weak.nefs  of  James's  con- 
duel,  that  the  favorite  would  in  the  end  be  victo- 
rious, he  heartily  chimed  in  with  his  meafures, 
and  not  only  informed  him  of  every  particular 
circumftance  in  the  late  combination  earned  on 
by  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  but  drew  up  a  refu- 
tation of  the  whole  charge  alledged  by  that  mini- 
fler  againft  him. 

Parliament.  The  parliament  met  on  the  twelfth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1623.  The  King's  fpeech  to  this  afTembly 
was  an  echo  of  the  new-adopted  fentiments  of 
the  favorite,  and  its  contents  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  former  doctrines  on  the*  like  and 

King's       every  other  occafion.     "  The   properties   and 

i>eech.  caufes  of  calling  a  parliament,  fays  he,  are  to 
confer  with  the  King,  and  give  him  advice  in 
matters  of  the  greater!  weight  and  importance.5* 

rVv?8*"  ^e  tnen  te^s  tnem>  "  That  the  prefent  purport 
&  feq.'  '  of  their  meeting  is  to  give  him  their  counfel  in 
the  moft  interefting  matter  which  ever  could 
concern  a  king ;  that  though  he  had  been  upon 
a  treaty  with  Spain  for  many  years,  the  fituation 
of  his  affairs  continued  doubtful  till  he  fent  the 
prince  to  Madrid,  with  the  man  he  moft  truft- 
ed — Buckingham  -,  that  on  their  return  he  found 
himfelf  as  far  difappointed  of  his  end,  as  if  he 
had  been  waked  out  of  a  dream."  He  is  con- 
tent that  his  fecretaries,  on  the  information  of 
his  fon  and  Buckingham,  fhall  relate  unto  them 
ail  the  circumftances  of  the  Spanifh  management, 
and  what  he  is  likely  to  obtain  ;  and  that  when  they 
have  heard  all,  fuper  tot  am  materiam^  he  fhall  en- 
treat their  good  and  found  advice.  "  One  par- 
ticular, fays  he,  I  muft  remember  you  of,  be- 
eaufe  it  hath  been  much  talked  of  in  the  coun- 
try, 
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try,  that  I  mould  be  flack    in.  my  care  of  reli-  Anna  1613. 
gion.     My  lords  and  gentlemen  all,  I  pray  you 
judge  me  charitably,  as  you  would  be  judged  •, 
fori  never  made  public  or  private  treaty,  but  I 
always  had  a   direct  refervation  for   the   public 
weal  and  the  caufe  of  religion,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  my  fubjects  ;  I  only  thought 
good  fometimes  to  wink  and  connive  at  the  exe- 
cution of  fome  penal  laws,  and  not  to  go  on  lo 
rigoroufly  as  at  other  times,  but  not  to  difpenie 
with  any  or  to  forbid  or  alter  any  which  concern 
religion,  I  never  promifed  or  yielded ;  I  never 
did  think  it  with  my  heart,  norfpoke  it  with  my 
mouth. — My  lords  and  gentlemen,  adds    he,  it 
is  not  enough,  although  you  are  never  fo  willing 
to  give  me  your  advice :  for  to  plant  will   not 
ferve  the  turn,  if  I,  like  a  good  gardiner,  as  well 
as  plant  do  not  weed  away  from  the  roots,  and 
remove  the  obftacles  which  hinder  your  fo-good 
advice,  of  which  the  whole  weed  and  mamfeft 
hindrance  which  can  be  is  your  jealoufy  of  me  5 
free  me  from  that,  and    for  my  actions  I  dare 
avow  them  before  God  and  his  angels  j  but  jea- 
loufy hath  a  deep  fling;  take  away  that,  and  no- 
thing can  do  me  harm  :  You  are  my  wife,  and 
jealoufy  is  fubject  to  a  wife,  therefore  remove  it, 
and  be  not  jealous  of  me.     For  matters  of  pri- 
vilege, liberties,  and  cuftorns,  be  not  over  curi- 
ous ;  I  am  your  own  kindly  king,  ye  never  fliall 
find   me  curious  in  thefe  things  :  Therefore  do 
what  you  ought,  and  no  more  than  your  lawful 
liberties  and  privileges  will  permit,  and  you  fhall 
never  fee  me  curious  to  the  contrary  •,  I    had 
rather  maintain  your  liberties  than  alter  them  in 
any  thing  •,  fhew  a  truft  in  me,  and  go  on  honeft- 
ly  as  ye  ought  to  do,  like  good  and  faithful  fub- 
jects ;  and  what  you  have  warrant  for   go  on 
Vol.  I.  Q^  with* 
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Anno  1623.  with,  and  I  will  not  be  curious,  unlefs  you  give 
me  too  much  caufe.  The  next  thing  is,  to  be- 
ware that  you  take  not  in  hand  the  maintaining 
of  idle  queflions  among  you,  which  fpoils  good 
bufinefs:  Remember,  beware  of  genealogies  and 
curious  queflions,  as  St.  Paul  fpeaks ;  and  do 
you  keep  to  the  ground  and  gravity  of  the  great 
bufinefs  for  which  I  called  you ;  and  next,  for 
all  other  things  which  are  for  the  great  and  good 
governing  of  this  kingdom.  Let  not  any  ftir 
you  up  to  law-queftions,  debates,  quirks,  tricks, 
and  jerks,  but  continue  yourfelves  in  that  honeft 
modefcy  whereby  you  may  have  my  prayers  to 
God  for  you,  and  procure  the  love  of  me,  and 
a  happy  end  to  this  parliament.  God  judge  me, 
I  fpeak  as  a  Chriftian  prince;  never  man  in  a  dry 
and  fandy  defart,  where  no  water  is,  did  thirft 
more  in  hot  weather  for  drink,  than  I  do  now  for 
a  happy  conclufion  of  this  parliament.  I  now 
hope,  after  the  mifcarriage  of  the  laft,  that  this 
may  prove  happy-,  I  am  neither  curious  nor 
captious  enough  to  prevent  it.  Efchew  all  oc- 
cafions  of  curious  queflions,  which  imy  hinder 
vou  in  this  great  caufe  for  which  I  have  called 
you,  and  remember  that  fpending  of  time  is. 
ipoiiing  of  bufinefs.  And  I  hope  in  God,  and 
that  by  a  faith  in  God,  that  by  your  actions  this 
parliament  I  fhall  clearly  fee  your  hearts,  and 
that  you  are  the  true  reprefentative  body  of  my 
fubjects  ;  for  you  know  in  your  confcience,  that 
of  all  the  kings  which  ever  were,  I  dare  fay, 
never  was  king  better  beloved  by  his  fubjecis 
than  I  am  :  Therefore,  be  you  true  glafles  and 
mirrors  of  their  faces ;  and  be  fure  you  yield  the 
true  reflections  and  reprefentations  as  you  ought 
to  do.  And  this  doing,  I  hope  you  fhall  not 
only  find  the  bkffing  of  God,  but  alfo  by  thefe 

actions 
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actions  procure  the  thanks  and  love  of  the  whole  a™o  1623. 
people,  for  being  fuch  true  and  faithful  glafies. 
I  .aftly,  you  mall  never  find  me  defire  any  thing 
of  you  but  what  ffyall  tend  to  the  common  good 
and  weal  of  the  kingdom." 

Sir  Thomas  Crew  was  chofen  fpeaker  to  this  5fea{kJr 
parliament :  He  was  one  of  the  members  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves.  in  the  lafr,  and  one  of 
thofe,  who,  on  its  difiblution,  was  fent  over  on  a 
frivolous  errand   to  Ireland.     His  fpeech  to  the 
throne   was   decent   and  popular ;  he  teftirled  a 
defire  that  all  the  good  bills  brought  in  lad  par- 
liament againft  monopolies,  informers,  and  con- 
cealers, might  pafs  in  this ;  that  the  good  laws 
for  religion  might  be  confirmed  •,  and  that  the 
Jefuits  and  feminary  priefls,  by  the  execution  of 
thofe  goodlaws,  might,  like  a  generation  of  locufts, 
with  an  Eafl  wind,  be  blown  over  the  lea.     He 
expatiated   on   the  excellency   of  the  common 
law  of  England  •,  on  the  advantages  of  the  King's 
wants  being  fupplied  in  a  legal  manner  by  par- 
liament, rather  than   by  other  courfes  y    on  the 
good  effects  of  concord;  and  called  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the   laft    affembly   parliament-nullities. 
The  lord-keeper  Williams  anfwered  this  fpeech 
in  a  manner  which  fhewed  it  had  been  little  re- 
lifhed  by  the  King  and  miniftry  :  He  vindicated 
the  management  ufed  to  the  Roman  Catholus., 
and  the  late  demanded  benevolence  ;  took  occa- 
fion  to  extol  Buckingham  on  the  fubjeel:  of  the 
navy,  but  reprimanded  the  fpeaker  "  for  calling 
to  remembrance  the  abortives  of  the  late  par- 
liament." 

The  fubjeel  on  which  the  King  had  demanded  %£$& 
parliamentary  advice  was  entered  upon  with  great  ^f-e  the 
eagtrnefs  by  both  houfes,  and  Buckingham  was  aUiS* 
immediately  called  upon  to  lay  before  them  the 

Q^  2  whole 
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Anno  1623.  wh0ie  0f  njs  negotiation  in  Spain  :  This  he  did 
in  a  very  artful  manner.  The  generalities  of 
his  account  were  pretty  much  the  fame  as  have 
been  given  before  in  this  Hiftory.  To  thefe 
were  added  many  circumftances  favorable  to  his 
own  conduct,  and  blackening  to  that  of  Briftol; 
others  were  exaggerated ;  others  foftened,  as  they 
tended  to  thefe  purpofes.  Though  thefe  circum- 
ftances were  afterwards  ftrongly  refuted  by  the 
accufed  minifter,  they  were  at  this  time  affirmed 
by  the  prince,  who  was  called  upon  by  Bucking- 
ham to  vouch  for  their  truth. 

The  Spanifh  ambaffadors  were  fo  fired  at  the 
reproaches  thrown  upon  his  Catholic  majefty  in 
the  courfe  of  the  narration,  that  they  publicly 
complained  of  the  affront ;  with  an  affertion, 
that  if  a  fubject.  of  their  mailer  had  fpoken  in 
the  like  diireipectful  terms  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  not  have  efcaped  with  impunity. 
This  appeal  was  looked  upon  by  both  houfes  as 
an  infolent  attack  on  their  privileges,  and  an  ad- 
drefs  was  immediately  fent  up  to  the  King,  de- 
claring the  duke  free  from  the  aiperfions  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  ambaffadors ;  that  he  had  de- 
livered nothing  in  his  narration  but  what  he  was 
led  unto  by  the  matter  itfelf,  wherein  he  was  fo 
far  from  tranfgreffing,  that  he  deierved  thanks 
and  honor. 

The  preient  popular  conduct  of  the  favorite, 
and  the  colorings  he  had  thrown  upon  his  nego- 
tiations at  the  court  of  Madrid,  gained  him  ^o 
much  real  or  feeming  good  will  of  the  patriot 
members,  that  he  was  ftyled  in  the  houfeof  Com- 
mons the  Savior  of  the  nation.  An  addrefs  was 
fent  up  to  the  throne  from  both  houfes,  figni- 
fying,  ■  "  That  the  treaties  could  not  be  longer 
tondnued,  either  with  the  honor  of  his  majefty, 

the 
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the  fafety  of  his  people,  the  welfare  of  his  children,  Anno  l6a3« 
or  the  iecurity  of  his  antient  allies  and  confe- 
derates." James  gave  the  parliament  to  under- 
ftand,  "  That  if  they  obliged  him  to  enter  into 
a  war,  the  whole  burthen  of  it  muft  fall  upon  the 
people,  his  own  eftate  being  not  fufficient  to  de- 
fray the  ordinary  expences  of  government."  This 
reprefentation  was  anfwered  by  a  declaration  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  which  the  Kins 
was  allured,  "  That  on  the  diflblution  of  the 
treaties  they  would  be  ready  to  affift  him  in  a 
parliamentary  manner,  both  with  their  perfons 
and  abilities."  James  now  thought  of  making 
his  advantage  of  the  prefent  cordiality  which  fub- 
fifted  between  him  and  his  iubjecls,  and  at  once 
demanded  the  enormous  fum  of  five  fubfidies 
and  ten  fifteenths  for  the  war,  and  one  fubfidy 
and  two  fifteenths  yearly  till  he  had  cleared  him- 
felf  of  his  debts  •,  or  if  they  would  make  it  fix 
fubfidies  and  twelve  fifteenths  for  the  war,  he 
would  drop  the  lafl  demand.  To  this  was  affix- 
ed a  condition,  that  the  money  granted  for  the 
war  mould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  commif- 
fioners  appointed  by  parliament  *. 

#  The  infincerity  of  the  King's  intention  towards  the  par- 
liament in  this  bufinefs,  in  which  he  promifed  to  be  guided 
wholly  by  their  advice,  may  be  feen  in  a  letter  Buckingham 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occafion  of  his  fluctuating:  conduct. 

"  Dear  dad  and  goffip, 

"  Having  more  bufineis  than  it  was  lit  to  fpeak  to  you 
within  a  letter,  I  was  once  refolved  to  have  waited  on  you 
inyfelf ;  but  prefently  came  to  me  the  news  of  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador's  going  to  you,  which  hath  diverted  my  refoiu- 
tion  at  this  time;  becaufe  I  will  not  encreafe  that  in  you' 
which  I  have  always  found  too  much,  and  that  I  will  not 
let  the  ambafladors  think  you  are  diftrufted,  though  this  gives 
enough  and  too  much  to  your  people.  I  have,  to  eafe  your 
labor?  writ  fome  things  to  Aran,  by  whom  I  likewife  expect 

0^3  an 
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Anno  1623.  The  Commons  were  not  fo  intoxicated  with. 
their  zeal  for  a  rupture  with  Spain,  or  fo  taken 
with  the  plaufible  terms  of  the  fupply,  as  to  a- 
bate  of  their  carefulnefs  in  parting  with  the 
money  of  the  fubject.  They  entered  into  a 
long  debate  on  the  demand  :  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  a  fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  produced  a  cai-^ 
dilation  of  the  whole  which  fuch  a  grant  would 
amount  to ;  he  eflimated  it  at  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  a  larger  fum,  he  faid,  than  ail 

an  anfwer;  only  I  will  trouble  yourfelf  with  this,  that  I  be- 
feech  you  to  fend  me  your  plain  and  refolute  anfwer,  whe- 
ther if  your  people  refolve  to  give  you   a  royal  affiftance,  to 
the  fum  of  fix  fublidies  and  **  *  *  fifteenths,  with  a  promife 
in  cafe  of  neceility  to  ami?  you  afterwards  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes*  whether  then  you  will    not  accept  it,    and  their 
counfel  to   break   the  match,  with   the  other  treaties ;  and 
whether  or  no,  to  bring  them  to  this,  I  may  not  allure  fome  of 
them  underhand  (becaufe  it  is   feared  when  your  turns  are 
ferved  you  will  not   call  them  together  again,  to  reform  a- 
bufes  and  grievances,  and  the  making  of  Jaws  for  the  good 
government  of  the  country)   that  you  will  be  fo    far  from 
that,  that  you  will  rather  win  them,  defiring  nothing  more 
ihnn  their  love  and  happinefs,  wherein  your  own  is  includ- 
ed.    Sir,  I  befeech  you  think  ferioufly  of  this,  and  refolve 
once  conftantly  to  run  one  way  ;  for  as  long  as  you  waver 
between  the  Spaniard  and  your  own  fubjecls,  to  make  your 
advantages  of  both,  you  are  fure  to  do  it  with  neither.     I 
fhould  for  my  own  contentment,  though  I  am  fure  I  do  you 
ibme  fervice  here,  and  would    be  able,  if  you  would  do  o- 
penly  and  heartily  with  me,  do  you  more,  and  wait  on  you 
oftener;  but  that  you  go  in  two  ways,  and  myfelf  in  one,  it 
occasions  fo  many  difputes,  that  till  you  be  once  refolved,  I 
think  it  of  more  comfort  and  eafe  to  you,  and  fafer  for  me, 
that  I  bide  away  ;  for  to  be  of  your  opinion  would    be  flat- 
tery, and  not  to  fpeak  humbly  my  own  would  be  treachery  : 
Therefore  I  will  at  this  time,   with  all  the   indultry  of  my 
mind,  ferve  you  here,  and  pray  for  the  good  fuccefs  of  that} 
.and  the  lengthening  your  days,  with  all  the  affections  of  hi^ 
foul,  who  will  live  and  die  in  love  with  you, 

Your  majedy's  mofr  humble  flave  and  dog, 

Gutkrie,  p,  804.  Stenny.'9 

England 
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England  could  raife  with  any  conveniency.  The  Anno  l62^- 
refolution  of  the  debate  was  an   offer  of  three 
iubfidies  and  three  fifteenths,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  their  good  will  *,  with  a  promife  of  a  farther 
affiftance,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  it  mould 
become  necefTary.    James's  affairs  were  at  prefenc 
too  much   embarraifed  to  make  a  retreat.     He 
accepted  of  the  three  iubfidies   and   the    three  * 
fifteenths,  on  the  fame  terms  he  had  offered  for 
fix  -,  and   a  meifenger  was  difpatched  to.  Madrid  Rupture 
with  his  refolution  to  break  off  farther  correfpon-  Wlt '  ?ala' 
dence  with  that  court  -J% 

The  Commons,  who  had  by  this  time  intima- Anno  1624. 
tions  of  the  new  treaty  of  marriage  which  was  PeVtl°n0 

~       .       J .  9.  ...    agamft  Po- 

carrying  on  at  rans,  drew  up   a  ievere  petition  Pifh  recu- 
againfl   the   Papifts,    and    voted  that   a   returnfants* 
fhould  be  made  to  their  houfe   of  all  the  names 
of  Popifh   recufants   throughout  England,  who 
were  in  offices  of  profit,  truft,  or  power  J.  Buck- 
ingham, who  feared   that  if  James  was    made 

*  Four  entire  fubfidies  were  granted  by  the  clergy. 

•J-  When  this  was  publicly  known,  the  city  of  London  te- 
stified their  approbation  by  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy.     Rujk  worth. 

\  On  the  report  of  this  petition,  James  difpatched  the 
following  letter  to  fecretary  Conway ; 

■'  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  what  a  flinging  petition 
againft  the  Papifts  the  lower  houfe  have  fent  to  the  higher 
houfe  this  day,  that  they  may  jointly  prefent  it  to  me.  You 
know  my  firm  refolution  not  to  make  this  a  war  of  religion  ; 
and  feeing  t  would  be  loth  to  be  coney-catched  by  my 
people,  I  pray  you  flay  the  port  which  is  going  into  Spain, 
till  I  meet  with  my  fon,  who  will  be  here  tomorrow-morn- 
ing. Do  it  upon  pretext  of  fome  more  letters  you  are  to 
iend  by  him.  And  if  he  fhould  be  gone,  haften  after  hira 
to  flay  him,  upon  fome  fuch  pretext;  and  let  none  living 
know  of  this  as  ye  love  me  ;  and  befoie  two  in  the  afternoon 
tomorrow  you  mail,  without  fail,  hear  from  me.     Farewell. 

"  April  3,   1624."         Rujbvoo'rtby  vol.  I.  p.  140,  &  feq. 

Q^4  defperate 
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Ann*  j6*4.  defperate  he  might  break  through  his  trammels 
and  diiiolve  the  parliament,  prevailed  on  the 
popular  leaders  in  both  houfes  to  moderate  it  be- 
fore it  was  ient  up  to  the  throne  *. 

*  To  bring  the  Commons  to  this  moderation,  the  prince 
affe&ed  an  entire  iimilarity  of  fentiment ;  and  profeffed, 
under  the  bond  of  an  oath,  "  That  whenfoever  it  mould 
pleafe  God  to  bellow  upon  him  any  lady  who  was  Popifh, 
(he  mould  have  no  farther  liberty  but  for  her  own  family, 
and  no  advantage  to  the  recufants  at  home."  The  following 
is  the  petition  which  was  prefented  to  the  King: 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  mod  excellent  majefty  ; 

"  It  having  pleafed  your  majefty,  upon  our  humble  fuit 
tmd  advice,  to  diffolve  both  the  treaties,  to  our  great  joy 
and  convort,  we,  your  m'ajefly's  moft  faithful  and  loyal  fub- 
jects,  the  Lords  and  Commons  afTembled  in  parliament,  do 
in  all  humblenefs  offer  to  your  facred  majefty  thefe  two  peti- 
tions following. 

«  Firft,  that,  for  the  more  fafety  of^your  realms,  and 
better  keeping  of  your  fubjefts  in  their  due  obedience,  and 
other  important  reafons  of  ftate,  your  majefty  will  be  pleaf- 
ed, by  fome  fuch  courfe  as  your  majefty  (hall  think  fit,  to 
give  prefent  order,  that  all  the  laws  be  put  in  due  execution 
which  have  been  made  and  do  {land  in  force  againft  jefuits 
and  fern i nary  priefts,  and  all  others  who  have  taken  orders 
by  authority  derived  from  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  generally 
againft  all  Popifh  recufants ;  and  as  for  difarming  them, 
that  it  may  be  according  to  the  laws,  and  according  to  for- 
mer afts  and  directions  of  ftate  in  the  like  cafe  ;  and  yet  that 
it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  the  favor  and  clemency  your 
majefty  ufeth  towards  all  your  fubiecls,  of  what  condition 
foever  ;  and,  to  the  intent  the  Jefuits  and  priefts  new  in  the 
realm  may  not  pretend  to  be  furprized,  that  a  fpeedy  and 
certain  day  may  be  prefixed  by  your  majefty's  proclamation, 
before  which  day  they  (hall  depart  cut  of  your  realm,  and 
all  other  your  highnefs's  dominions ;  and  neither  they,  nor 
any  other,  to  return  or  come  hither  again,  upon  the  fevereft 
penalties  of  the  laws  now  in  force  againft  them  ;  and  that  all 
your  majefty's  fubjetffs  may  be  thereby  alfo  admoniihed  not 
to  receive,  entertain,  comfort,  or  conceal,  any  of  them,  up- 
on the  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  by  the  laws  may  be 
impoied  upon  them, 

«  Secondly, 
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Thefe  are  the  King's  protections  in  his  an-  AnnQ  x6s*» 
fwer  to  this  petition  :  For  my  part,  I  protcfl  be- 
fore God  that  my  heart  hath  bled  when  I  have 
heard  of  the  increaie  of  Popery  ;  Gcd  is  my 
judge  that  it  hath  been  fuch  a  great  grief  to  me, 
that  it  hath  been  as  thorns  in  my  eyes  and  pricks 
in  my  fides ;  and,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  > 
fhall  be  my  confefTors,  that  if  I  knew  one  way 
better  than  another  to  hinder  the  growth  of  Po- 
pery, I  would  take  it :  For  knowing  what  I  do, 
and  being  perfuaded  what  I  am,  I  could  not  be 
an  honefl  man,  and  do  otherwife.  To  this 
James  added,  "  That  he  would  not  only  grant 
the  fubftance  of  what  was  defired  in  the  petition, 
but  add  fomething  more  of  his  own;  that  he 
would  take  order  for  thefhameful  dilbrder  of  the 
reforting  of  his  fubjects  to  all  foreign  ambafTa- 
dors,  and  confider  of  a  method  to  reform  the 
education  of  children  born  of  Popifh  parents." 

"  Secondly,  feeing  we  are  thus  happily  delivered  from 
that  danger  which  thefe  treaties  now  diflblved,  and  that  nfe 
which  your  iH-affe£ted  fubjedls  made  thereof,  would  certain- 
ly have  drawn  upon  us,  and  yet  cannot  but  forefee  and  fear 
left  the  like  may  hereafter  happen,  which  will  inevitably 
bring  fuch  perils  into  your  majefty's  kingdoms,  we  are  moft 
humble  fuitors  to  your  gracious  majefty,  to  fecure  the  hearts 
of  your  good  fuhje&s  by  the  engagement  of  your  royal  word 
unto  them,  that,  upon  no  occafion  of  marriage  or  treaty,  or 
other  requifite  in  that  behalf,  from  any  foreign  prince  or 
flate  whatfoever,  you  will  take  away  or  flacken  the  execu- 
tion of  your  laws  againft  Jefuits,  priefts,  and  Popifh  recu- 
fants. 

w  To  which  our  humble  petitions,  proceeding  from  our 
moft  loyal  and  dutiful  afFe&ions  towards  your  majefty,  our 
care  of  our  country's  good,  and  our  own  confident  perfua- 
fion  that  thefe  will  much  advance  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God,  the  everlafting  honor  of  your  majefty,  the  fafety  of 
your  kingdoms  and  the  encouragement  of  all  your  good 
fubje&s,  we  do  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefty  to  vouch- 
safe a  gracious  anfwer.     Pari,  hifl.  vol.  VI.  p.  128,  & feq. 

Every 
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Anno  16*4.  Every  circumftanee  of  the  peoples'  grievances, 
either  in  point  of  foreign  trade  or  dorneftic  im- 
pofitions,  were  at  this  time,  with  unreftrained 
liberty,  canvafTed  in  the  lower- houfe.  A  private 
pique  entertained  by  the  prince  and  the  favorite 
againft  Lionel  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlefex,  the 
prefent  lord-treafurer,  induced  them  to  encou- 
rage inquiries,  to  which  he  was  the  deftined 
EariofMid-  victim.  In  a  conference  between  the  two  houfes, 
cutS  pr° e"  Sir  Edward  Coke  laid  open  a  charge  againft  him 
for  bribery  and  various  mifdemeanors  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  offices.  At  this  conference  he 
claimed  for  the  Commons  the  right  of  being  the 
inquifitors-generai  of  the  grievances  of  the  king- 
dom ,  and  (hewed  that  they  were  fo  appointed  by 
the  wifdom  of  the  flate  for  three  feveral  caufes  : 

I.  Becaufe  they  have  bell  notice  from  all  parts 
thereof: 

II.  Becaufe  it  is  not  the  nobility,  but  the 
weaker!:  commons,  who  go  to  the  wall : 

ill.  As  in  a  natural  body  not  the  difeafe,  but 
th&  neglect  of  cure,  kiileth,  fb  the  long  delay  of 
grievances  -0  and  this  would  happen  if  they  were 
not  found  out  by  the  Commons. 

After  a  tedious  trial,  the  accufed  was  found 
guilty  of  malverfation  in  the  feveral  offices  of 
mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  mailer  of  the  court  of 
wards,  and  treafurer.  The  following  fentence 
was  palled  againft  him  by  the  Lords  : 
Hisfemence.  That  he  ihould  be  deprived  of  all  the  offices 
which  he  held  in  the  kingdom  : 

That  he  mould  be  incapacitated  from  holding 
any  office,  place,  or  employment,  in  the  ftate  or 
commonwealth  : 

That  he  mould  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London  during  rhe  King's  pleafttre  : 

That 
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That  he  fhould  never  fit  more  in  parliament  ^  Anno  l6a^ 
and, 

That  he  fhould  never  come  within  the  verge  of 
the  court  *. 

This  Hate-officer  had  been  brought  up  to  trade; 
he  had  received  moft  of  his  education   in   the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  was  from  thence  introduced 
to  Somerfet  as  a  man  of  a  projecting  head,  and 
who,  from  an  acquired  knowledge  in   the  cuf- 
toms,  might  be  ferviceable  towards  the  forming 
and  executing  plans  to  encreafe  the  King's  re- 
venue.    He  made  himfelf  fo  ufeful  to  Bucking- 
ham, that  he  was  by  that  favorite  promoted  to 
the  higheil  offices,  at  length  married  to  one  of 
his  kinfwomen,  and  obtained  the  titles  of  baron 
Cranfield  and  earl  of  Middlefex ;  he  had  render- 
ed himfelf  very  agreeable  to  James  by  a  feeming 
adiduity    in  his  fervice ;  and  this  circumftance, 
with  the  affiuence  of  his  fortune,  made  him  throw 
off  that  humble  carriage  to  his  patron  which  was 
exacted  from  all  his  creatures.     Hence  arofe  the 
animofity   which  produced   his    difgrace.     The 
profecution  was  an  invidious  one,  and  the  charge 
brought  againf!  him  not  very  material :  But  the 
Commons  were  actuated  with  a  laudable  zeal  of 
rendering  exemplary,  and  facrihxing   to  juftice, 
thofe  harpies  in  office  who  preyed  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  commonweakh. 

*  On  the  firfr.  complaint  which  was  made  again!!  the  earl 
of  Middlefex  in  the  lower  houfe,  he  offered  to  jufcify  him- 
self by  his  counfel  :  This  created  a  jealoufy  in  the  Lords, 
that  it  might  trench  deep  into  their  privileges,  for  a  mem- 
ber of  their  houfe  to  anfwer  an  accufation  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons.  On  the  lord-treafurer's  requeft  they  waved  this 
formality  ;  but  an  order  was  made,  "  That  hereafter  no 
member  of  the  houfe  of  Lords  ihoulu,  without  licence,  an- 
fwer any  complaint  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  either  in  per-, 
fen  or  by  his  counfel."     Pari.  Hiji,  vol.  VI.  p.  133. 

it 
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Ann©  1624,  jt  was  not  without  grounds  that  Cranfield 
flattered  himfelf  with  a  powerful  protection  from 
his  mafter :  James  had  the  inclination,  but  not 
the  ability,  to  ferve  him ;  he  not  only  lamented 
his  fate,  but  endeavored  to  form  a  party  in  his 
favor,  and  gave  directions  to  Williams  to  make 
interell:  among  the  members  to  this  purpofe, 
Thefe  efforts  were  fruitlefs  *  ;  as  fruitlefs  were 
his  expoftulations  to  his  fon  and  to  his  infolent 
minion  on  the  madnefs  of  their  prefent  conduct : 
He  told  the  one,  "  That  he  was  making  a  rod 
to  fcourge  himfelf,"  and  the  other,  "  That 
he  would  have  his  belly-full  of  parliamentary 
enquiries.'*3 

A  charge  was  now  fent  up  by  the  Commons 
againft  Samuel  Harfnet,  bifhop  of  Norwich  ;  it 
contained  fundry  articles  of  divers  extortions  and 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  practifed  by  himfelf,  and 
exacted  from  others,  in  the  government  of  his 
diocefe.  The  Lords  excufed  themfelves  from 
entering  on  this  affair,  and  referred  the  examina- 
tion of  it  to  the  High-commiiiion  court,  with  a, 
promife  to  give  judgment  after  they  had  heard 
their  report.  Harfnet  had  preached  a  ferrnon  at 
"Whitehall  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Com- 
mons,  from  the  fcripture-text,  "  Give  unto 
Csfar  the  things  that  be  Csefar's."  He  infilled 
that  goods  and  money  were  Casfar's  (the  King's), 
and  therefore  could  not  righteouily  be  denied 
him.  James  appeafed  the  anger  of  the  Com- 
mons by  telling  both  houfes,  "  That  the  bi- 
fhop  failed  in   not   adding,    that    goods    were 

*  The  regard  to  jullice  influenced  Tome  againft:  him,  and 
the  awe  of  the  prince  and  duke,  others ;  fo  that  Williams 
could  obtain  but  one  vote  in  his  favor. 

Casfar's, 
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Csefar's,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  ofAnnol6a+*- 
the  land  *. 

The  Commons,  on  hearing  the  King  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  in  three  or  four  days, 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  Lords  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: "That  the  difficulties  attending  the  iub- 
fidy-bill  had  prevented  their  finifhing  many  mat- 
ters of  weight  then  depending,  for  which  reafon 
they  entreated  their  lordfhips  to  join  in  a  petition- 
to  his  majefty  for  a  longer  term."  The  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  preient  when  the  meflage 
was  delivered,  undertook  to  move  the  King  to 
grant  the  requeft.  By  the  means  of  this  inter- 
ceffion,  James  was  prevailed  on  to  prolong  the 
feffion  from  Saturday  the  twenty-fecond  inftant  to 
Saturday  the  twenty-ninth,  on  condition  that 
neither  of  the  houles  would  entertain  any  new 
matter.  A  lift  of  all  the  Popifh  recufants  in  of- 
fices of  profit,  truft,  or  power,  with  a  petition 
affixed  to  it,  was  fent  up  from  the  Commons  to 
the  Lords,  with  an  invitation  to  join  with  them 
in  a  reprefentation  on  that  fubject  to  the  King  f . 

*  This  certain  path  to  preferment,  the  bimop's  flattering 
dottrine,  conducted  him  at  length  to  the  poffeiiion  of  the  fee 
of  York. 

f  In  this  lift  were  fixty  known  or  fufpected  Papifts,  and 
twenty- nine  whofe  wives,  children,  and  fervants,  were  Pa- 
pifts.  The  petition  affixed  to  it  ends  thus ;  "  Now,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  countenance  hereby  given  to  Popery, 
the  great  grief  and  offence  to  all  your  beft-afFe£ted,  true,  and 
loving  fubje&s,  the  apparent  danger  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  putting  the  power  of  arms  into  fuch  hands  as,  by  former 
acls  of  your  majefty's  council,  are  adjudged  perfons  juftly  to 
be  fufpe&ed,  and  themfelves  fit  to  be  difarmed  ;  Your  faid 
loyal  and  faithful  fubjecls  do  molt  humbly  befeech  your  ma- 
jefty gracioufly  to  vouchfafe  that  the  faid  lords  and  gentle- 
men above-named,  for  thefe  important  reafon-,  and  for  the 
greater  fafety  of  your  majefty,  and  of  your  realm  and  domi- 
nion, may  be  removed  from  all  your  majefty's  commiffions 

of 
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Anno  1624  Xhe  Lords  excufed  themfelves  from  the  ungra- 
cious talk  by  alleging,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  of  the  party   before  the 
hearing  the  defence ;  which,  they  added,  would 
affect  their  reputation  as  a  court  of  judicature. 
Before  the  end  of  the  feftion,  the  Lords  came  to 
thefe  laudable  refolutions  concerning  the  extent 
of  their  privileges  in   the  freedom  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  followers  from   arreft ;    viz.    "  That 
this  freedom  ihould  continue  but  twenty  days  be- 
fore and  after  every  feffion ;    that  all  the  Lords 
for  the  future  be  very   careful  in  this  point,  and 
remember  the   ground  of  this  privilege,   which 
was  only  in  regard  that  they  ihould  not  be  dif- 
tracled  by  the  trouble  of  their  fervants  from  at- 
tending the  ferious  affairs  of  the  nation ;    that: 
therefore  they  will  not  pervert  that  privilege  to 
the  public  injuftice  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
given  them   chiefly  that  the  whole  realm  might, 
in  this  high  court,  draw  the  clear  light  of  juftice 
from  them,  in  which  cafe  every  one  ought  rather 
to  keep  far  within   than  any  way  exceed  their 
due  limits  •,  that  hereafter  before  any  perfon  be 
fetit  for  in  this  kind,  the  lord  whom  he  ferves 
fhail,  either  by  himfelf  or  by  meffage,  certify  the 
houfe,  upon  his  honor,  that  the  perfon  arretted 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  privileges  before  ex- 
preffed :   And  for  the  particulars,  they  mull  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  as   the  cafe 
fhall  come  in  queflion  ;  wherein  the  houfe  wants 
no  means,  as  well  by  oath  as  without,  to  find  out 
the  true  nature   of  the  fervant's   quality  in  his 

of  qreat  charge  and  truft,  commiffions  of  lieutenancy,  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  the  peace,  and  from  all  offices  and 
other  places  of  trufl."     Pari.  Bifi,  vol.  VI.  p.  322,  &  feq. 

lord's 
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lord's  ferv ice;  thereupon  if  it  be  adjudged  by  Anno  1624, 
the  houfe  contrary  to  the  true  intent,  any  mem- 
ber whatfoever  mud  not  think  it  ftrange  if,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  both  himfelf  fuifer  reproof,  as  the 
houfe  (hall  think  fit,  and  his  fervant  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  privilege,  but  pay  the  fees -9  be- 
caufe  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom  mud  be  prefer- 
red before  any  perfonal  refpecl ;  and  none  to  be 
fpared   who    mall  offend  after  fo  fair  a  warn- 


ing." 


The  Lords  feemed  now  to  refent  the  fevere  pre- 
cedent againft  the  members  of  their  houfe,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  late  treafurer.  After  having  heard 
the  report  of  their  committee  concerning  judica- 
ture, they  ordained,  "  That  in  all  cafes  of  mo- 
ment the  defendant  mould  have  copies  of  all  de- 
pofitions,  both  pro  &  centra,  after  the  publica- 
tion, a  convenient  time  before  hearing,  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  -,  and  that  on  demand  they  mould 
have  learned  counfel  to  afTift  them  in  their  de- 
fence *.  Likewife  that  it  mould  be  confidered 
on  the  next  meeting  at  what  time  and  for  what 
caufes  a  member  of  that  houfe  mould  be  brought 
to  the  bar.5' 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May   the   parliament  Parliament 
was  prorogued  to  the  fecond  of  November  next  Proro§ued- 
enfuing.     The  Commons  had   prepared  all  the 
depending   bills  for  the  royal  aifent  +,  and   for 

■*  Thefe  indulgencies  had  been  denied  in  the  cafe  of  the 
earl  of  Middlefex. 

f  Acts  pailed  this  feilion. 

1.  An  a£fc  for  making  perpetual  an  act  mad£  an?w  $g  Eiiz. 
entitled,  "  An  aft  for  the  erecting  hofpitals  and  work- 
houfes  for  the  poor." 

2.  An  act  for  the  quiet  of  the  fubject  againfl.  conceal- 
ments. 

3.  An  act  concerning  monopolies,  and  difpenfations  with. 
penal  laws. 

4.  An 
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Anno  16Z4.  j-^jg  one  t;me  t^Cy  parted  with  the  King  in  feem- 
ing;  good  humor. 


*o  cr 


4.  An  aft  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeft  concerning  informa- 
tions upon  penal  ftatutes. 

5.  An  ad  that  fherifFs,  their  heirs,  &c.  having  a  quietus 
eft,  mall  be  difcharged  of  their  accounts,  with  the  judges' 
opinion  therein. 

6.  An  act  concerning  women  convict  of  fmall  felonies. 

7.  An  act  to  reprefs  drunkennefs,  and  to  reftrain  the 
haunting  of  inns,  &c. 

8.  An  aft  to  punifti  abufes  in  procuring  fuperfedeas  of  peace 
out  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  and  to  prevent  the  abufes 
in  procuring  writs  of  certiorari  out  of  the  faid  courts. 

9.  An  act  for  the  free  trade  of  Welfh  cloths,  &c.  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

10.  An  aft  to  repeal  a  branch  of  the  ftatute  an.  34  Hen. 
VIII.  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  certain  ordinances  in  the  King's 
dominions  and  principality  of  Wales." 

11.  An  aft  for  confirmation  of  a  judgment  given  for  his 
majefty  in  a  fcire  facias  againft  Henry  Heron,  and  for  decla- 
ration of  the  letters-patent  therein  mentioned  to  be  void. 

12.  An  aft  to  make  perpetual  the  aft  for  eafe  in  pleading 
againft  troublefome  fuits  profecuted  againft  juilices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  &c. 

13.  An  aft  for  the  farther  reformation  of  jeofails. 

14.  An  aft  to  admit  the  fubjeft  to  plead  the  general  in- 
formation of  intrufion  brought  in  the  King's  behalf,  and  to 
retain  his  pofTefBon  till  trial. 

15.  An  aft  to  enable  judges  to  give  reftitution  of  poffef- 
fion  in  certain  cafes. 

16.  An  aft  for  limitation  of  actions,  and  for  avoiding  of 
fuits  in  law. 

17.  An  aft  againft  ufury. 

18.  An  aft  for  the  continuance  of  a  former  ftatute  made 
4  Jac.  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  the  true  making  of  woollen 
cloth." 

19.  An  aft  for  the  farther  defcription  of  a  bankrupt,  and 
relief  of  creditors  againft  fuch  as  ihall  become  bankrupts, 
and  for  inflicting  a  corporal  punifhment  upon  them  in  fuch  a 
cafe. 

20.  An  aft  to  prevent  curiing  and  fwearing. 

21.  An  aft  concerning  hoftlers  and  innholders. 

22.  An  aft  for  explaining  a  ftatute  an.  3,  4,  5  Ed.  VI. 
concerning  the  traders  of  butter  and  cheefe.' 

'  23.  An 
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James's  condefcenfion  in  permitting  the  parJla-  Anno  r&£ 
merit  to  be  their  own  treafurers  turned  out  to  be 
a  piece  of  grois  king- craft :  On  accepting  the 
fubfidies  he  made  the  following  declaration  : 
"  I  defire  you  to  underftand,  laid  he,  that  I 
muft  have  a  faithful  fecret  council  of  war,  which 
mult  not  be  ordered  by  a  multitude,  for  fo  my 
defigns  may  be  difcovered  before-hand.  One 
penny  of  this  money  mall  not  be  beftowed  but  in 
iVhc  of  your  committees  :  But  whether  I  mall 
lend  two  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand,  whether  by 
fea  or  by  land,  E aft  or  Weft,  by  diverfion  or 
otherwife,  by  invafion  upon  the  Bavarian  or  the 

23.  An  aft  to  avoid  delays  by  removing  of  aftions  out  of 
inferior  courts. 

24.  An  aft  for  relief  of  creditors  againft  fuch  as  die  in 
execution. 

25.  An  aft  for  relief  of  patentees,  tenants,  and  farmers 
of  crown  lands  and  duchy  lands. 

26.  An  aft  againft  fuch  as  iliall  levy  any  fine,  fuffer  any 
recovery,  knovvlege,  any  ftatute,  recognizance,  bail,  or 
judgment,  in  the  name  of  any  perfon  not  privy  thereunto. 

27.  An  act  to  prevent  the  murdering  of  any  baftard  chil- 
dren. 

28.  An  aft  to  continue  divers  ftatutes  and  repeal  others. 

29.  An  aft  to  enable  Prince  Charles  to  make  leafes  of 
lands  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  annexed  to  the 
fame. 

30.  An  aft  to  afTure  York-houfe  and  other  lands  to  the 
King,  and  to  afTure  the  manors  of  Brighton  Santon  and  o- 
ther  lands  to  the  archbilhop  of  York. 

31.  An  aft  for  the  good  government  of  the  makers  of 
knives  in  Hallammire,  in  the  county  of  York. 

32.  An  aft  to  make  the  Thames  navigable  from  the  Ber- 
cat  to  Oxon. 

33.  An  aft  for  tb?  fubfidies  of  the  clergy. 

34.  An  aft  for  three  fubfidies,  three  fifteenths,  and 
tenths,  granted  by  the  temporality,  with  the  judges'  opi- 
nion. 

35.  An  aft  for  the  King's  general  pardon. 

Private  afts  38.     Vide  Statutes  at  Large,     Vide  Rujhnuorth. 

Vol.  I.  R  emperor, 
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Anno  1624.  emperor,  you  muft  leave  that  to  your  King/9 
Thus,  though  the  parliament  had  appointed 
their  receivers,  and  their  council  of  war,  yet,  as 
thefe  commiflioners  were  to  anfwer  all  money- 
draughts  made  upon  them  by  the  crown,  the 
power  was  nothing  more  than  nominal,  and  a 
device  of  Buckingham's  to  cajole  the  Commons 
into  a  liberal  grant. 

The  jealoufy  which  the  Lords  conceived  left  the 
lower  houfe  mould  get  an  increafe  of  privileges 
by  this  joint  power,  and  the  want  of  precedent 
for  drawing  up  fuch  a  bill,  made  it  a  work  of 
time  and  difficulty  :  Notwithftanding  the  judges; 
had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  was  nor- 
thing in  this  act  which  could  impeach  or  blemiftx 
the  privileges  of  the  higher  houfe,  or  add  to 
thofe  of  the  lower,  fave  in  the  cafe  in  queftion, 
the  Lords  entered  a  proteftation,  that  no  word, 
matter,  or  thing,  in  this  act,  mould  be  con- 
strued hereafter  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
jurisdiction,  power,  privilege,  or  authority,  of 
either  houfe.  So  active  was  this  ariftocratical 
alfembly,  in  all  thefe  points  of  partial  privilege. 

Marriage-        The  propofal  of  a  marriage  between  the  prince 

treaty  with         **  ,  « 

France.  of  Wales  and  the  princefs  Henrietta,  had  been 
received  by  the  French  court  with  evident  marks 
of  extreme  fatisfaction.  Their  natural  jealoufy 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  at  this  time  much 
augmented  by  fbme  late  attempts  of  the  Spaniard 
upon  the  boundaries  of  France  *,  and  the  Laddi- 
tional  ftrength  which  this  formidable  neighbor 
was  on  the  point  of  attaining,  by  an  union  with 
a  naval  power,  gave  them  the  moil  alarming 
apprehenfions.       Befides     thefe    considerations, 

*  This  was  the  Valteline,  which  country  Spain  had  feiz- 
ed. 

which 
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which  engaged  the  French  monarch  to  wifh  the  Anno  1624. 
diflblution  of  the  late  treaty  between  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  England,  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  was  much  to  be  coveted  by  himfelf :  His 
Proteflant  fubjects  could  never  be  totally  extir- 
pated, if  properly  fupported  by  their  brethren  in 
England,  and  the  offered  union  with  the  Stewart 
family  would  probably  deprive  them  of  fuch  an 
aftiftance.  This  being  the  opinion  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  French  miniftry,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
James's  ambaffador  met  with  the  mofl  cordial 
reception :  Among  many  high  compliments, 
Lewis]  told  him,  "  That  he  had  rather  have  the 
prince  of  England  for  his  brother-in-law  than  any 
man  in  the  world ;  that  in  the  terms  of  this  defired 
union  he  mould  not  be  directed  by  the  pope,  but 
agree  to  fuch  as  did  confift  with  reafon." 

Spain  at  this  time  had  not  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  interrupted  treaty.  A  juncture 
thus  favorable  might  have  enabled  James,  with 
any  degree  of  conduct,  ■  to  have  concluded  the 
alliance  on  fafe  and  honorable  terms ;  but  his 
vehemence  was  fo  apparent  that  the  French  court 
altered  their  tone,  and  told  his  ambaifador,  the 
earl  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  earl  of  Carlifle  was 
at  this  time  joined  in  commiflion,  "  That  the 
fame  favorable  articles  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  expected  as  had  been  before  yielded  to 
Spain.  No  interruption  of  the  negotiation  fol- 
lowed thefe  new  and   high   demands  *,     They 

*  Andre  du  Chefne,  a  French  author,  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  on  this  treaty  : 

"  La  recherche  &  propofidon  que  les  ambaffadeurs  An- 
glois  firent  de  l'alliance  du  prince  fils  unique  du  roi  leur 
maitre  avec  madame  fille  de  France,  fut  fi  agreablement  re- 
ceve  du  roi  tres  Chreftien,  &  de  fes  principaux  confeilleurs,  j 
qu'ils  nommerent  auffi  toft  des  commifTaires  pour  travailler 
avec  eux  au  traite  du  mariage,  mais  on  eut  fujet  de  douter. 
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Aoao  1624.  were  immediately  complied  with  by  the  ambafTa- 
dors,  with  thefe  only  exceptions : 

That  a  toleration  mould  not  be  granted  in  the 
public  articles,  nor  a  church  in  London  allowed 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  balance  this,  the 
children  were  to  be  brought  up  under  the  care 
and  infpection  of  the  princels  Henrietta  till  the 

s'il  fe  pourrak  contra&er  fans  les  conditions  defirees  par  le 
roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  &  fes  fujets  tant  Proteftant  que 
Puritains,  Car  de  penfer  obtenir  les  mefmes  advantages 
pour  les  Catholiques  d'Angleterre,  que  le  roi  d'Efpagne  a- 
voit  demandez,  puis-que  ces  Proteftant  &  Puritains  les  ju- 
geoint  repugnants  au  repos  de  leur  eftat,  &  que  leur  roi  mef- 
me  leur  avoit  perfuade  qu'il  n'avoit  rompu  avec  1'Efpagne 
qu'en  cette  confederation,  il  y  avoit  bien  peu  d'apparence. 
Neant-moins  le  marquis  d'Effiat  ayant  efte  choify  pour  ne- 
gocier  une  fi  importante  &  difficile  affaire,  en  qualite  d'ajn- 
baffadeur  extraordinaire,  il  en  fill  reuffir  le  fuccez  a  l'hon- 
neur  du  roi,  &  de  toute  la  France.  Car  en  premier  lieu  il 
obtint  que  pour  la  feurte  des  Catholiques  Angiois,  le  roi 
d'Angleterre,  &  le  prince  de  Galles,  fon  fib,  bailleroient 
des  actes  folemnels,  &  feroient  ferment  fur  les  faints  evan- 
giles.  Secondement,  au  lieu  que  les  Efpagnols  s'etoient 
contentez  d'une  vingt-aine  de  fimple  pretres  pour  la  prin- 
cefTe  &  toute  fa  cour,  on  lui  accorda  qu'elle  auroit  vingt-fix 
ecclefiaftiques  de  tels  ordres  qu'il  lui  plairoit  les  choifir  avec 
liberte  de  porter  l'habit  de  leur  ordre  en  public.  11  obtint 
de  plus  que  les  enfans  qui  naitroint  du  manage  feroient  nouris 
&  ellevez  a  Catholiques  aupresdela  princeiTe  jufqua  Page  de 
treize-ans,  bien  que  les  Efpagnols  fe  fuffentrelachez  a  dix.  Et 
n'eut  ete  que  le  marquis  de  la  Vieuville,  qui  pour  lors  avoit  la 
principale  authorite  aupres  du  roi  tres  Chretien,  paffa  des  le 
commencement  trop  de  chofes  dans  les  conditions  du  traite, 
Pon  eut  encore  beaucoup  mieux  pris  fes  avantages  pour  le 
bien  de  la  religion.  Car  il  n'euft  pas  ete  poffible  d'obtenir 
ce  que  deffus,  s'il  fut  demeure  dans  la  meme  authorite. 
Mais  le  changement  qui  arriva  en  donna  le  moyen.  Le  car- 
dinel  de  Richelieu  prenant  le  foin  des  affaires  par  le  com- 
mandement  du  roi,  il  authorifa  fi  bien  les  chofes  &  negocia 
avec  les  ambaiTadeurs  Anglois  avec  tant  de  prudence  &  de 
dexterite  qu'ilsfurent  contraints  de  ceder  a  ce  puiflant  efprit. 
Ce  qui  donna  plus  de  moyen  au  marquis  d  Effiat  de  faire  a- 
greer  en  Angleterre  ce  qui  avoit  ete  facilite  en  France." 
jDuCbefne,  fol.  edit.  Paris,   1641,  p.  1180,  t$  feq, 
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age  of  thirteen  ;  and  three  private  articles  wereAnno  l6z4' 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  Catholics,  both  ecclefiaftic  and  tem- 
poral, imprifoned  fince  the  lall  proclamation 
which  followed  the  breach  with  Spain,  mould  be 
all  fet  at  liberty  : 

That  the  Englifh  Catholics  mould  be  no  more 
fearched  after,  nor  molefted  for  their  religion  : 

That  the  goods  of  the  Catholics,  as  well  eccle- 
fiaftic as  temporal,  which  were  feized  on  fince  the 
afore-mentioned  proclamation,  mould  be  reftor- 
ed  to  them. 

As  haughty  and  infolent  were  the  demands  of 
France  in  regard  to  the  temporal  articles  of  join- 
ture and  fortune  *,  and  equally  abject  were  the 
conceffions  of  James. 

*  Henrietta's  jointure  was  to  befixty  thcufand  crowns  per 
year.  If  fhe  was  left  a  widow  without  children,  her  whole 
portion,  which  was  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  was  to 
be  returned  to  her,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  fhe  pleafed,  fhe  ftill 
enjoying  her  dower ;  in  cafe  of  children,  two  thirds  were  to 
be  reilored,  the  other  third  to  remain  to  the  children  ;  the 
two  thirds  reilored  to  the  mother  to  revert  to  them  in  cafe 
fhe  died  unmarried,  or  without  children  by  a  fecond  mar- 
riage; in  the  cafe  of  children  by  a  fecond  marriage,  thefe 
children  of  the  fecond  bed  to  divide  the  two  thirds  with  thofe 
of  the  firft  ;  in  the  cafe  of  her  dying  before  the  prince, 
without  iffue,  half  of  die  portion  was  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
king  of  France ;  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fhould  pre- 
fent  her  on  her  marriage  fifty  thoufand  crowns'  worth  of 
jewels,  which  jewels  were  to  be  her  own  property;  her  join- 
ture to  be  affigned  her  in  lands,  caftles,  and  houfes,  one 
whereof  to  be  made  fit  for  her  to  reiide  in,  and  furnifhed 
fuitably  to  a  princefs  of  her  quality  ;  that  (he  mould  have  the 
free  difpofal  of  the  offices  and  benefices  of  the  faid  lands, 
part  of  which  lands  were  to  have  the  title  of  duchy  or  earl- 
dom;  that  (he  ihould  have  liberty,  whether  fhe  had  children 
or  not,  to  return  to  France  with  her  houihold  goods,  jewels, 
diamonds,  and  portion,  as  fpecified  in  the  articles  above ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  King  of  England  to  conducl  her  to  Ca- 
lais at  his  charge.  Somen's  Third  ColleBion  e/T/afis,  175 1, 
vol.  I.  p.  262,  &  feq. 
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Anno  1624.      The   whole  negotiation  on  the  fide  of  Lewis 
edTi^, '  was  conducted  by  the  artful  minifter  Richlieu, 

vol,-gf'  w^10  was  at  tn*s  t*me  nltr°duced  mt0  tne  French 
&ie\. '  councils  through  the  intereft  of  the  queen- mo- 
ther. By  his  advice  the  archbifhop  of  Ambrun 
was  fent  as  a  fecret  agent  to  intercede  for  the  Ca- 
tholics, but  in  effect  to  found  James's  inclina- 
tion towards  the  Popifh  faith.  This  prelate 
gained  from  certain  Papifts,  who  were  upon  a 
footing  of  familiarity  with  James,  fuch  ufeful 
intelligence  that  he  foon  found  means  to  attain 
the  highefl  degree  of  favor  and  confidence  : 
Conferences  grew  frequent  between  them.  One 
of  thefe  having  turned  upon  a  full  toleration  to 
the  Catholics  in  England,  and  on  the  defire 
which  James  had  of  living  in  a  flrict  union  with 
the  king  of  France,  the  archbifhop  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  King,  giving  him  a 
fqueeze  by  the  hand,  told  him,  "  That  he  per- 
ceived he  was  the  man  fent  to  him  from  God, 
to  whom  he  might  open  freely  his  mind."  After 
this,  he  went  upon  the  chimerical  project  he  had 
long  planned  for  uniting  all  Chriftians  in  one 
form  of  worfhip  * ;  and  on  an  intention  he  had 
of  calling  an  afTembly  of  divines,  both  foreign 
and  Engiifh,  to  be  held  at  Boulogn  or  Dover, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  proper  means  to  carry 
his  project  into  execution.  With  this  he  put  in* 
to  the  archbifhop's  hands  a  memorial  on  the  fub- 
ject,  that  being  thus  provided,  he  might  begin 
the  negotiation  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France,  whilfl  himfelf  undertook  to   deal  with 

*  Cornwallis  gives  us  the  account  of  along  converfation  be 
had  with  the  duke  of  Lerma,  on  this  fubjedt  of  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  mode  of  Christian  worfhip.  Winwoed's  Met 
trials,  vol.  II,  p.  461,  &/e%. 

the 
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the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Proteftant  princes  Anno  1624. 
of  Germany. 

This  narrative  of  Ambrun  is  very  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  impertinent  fchemes  and  conceited 
opinions  of  James.  He  regarded  religion  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  proper  inftrument  to  effect 
paffive  obedience  in  fubjects  :  For  this  reafon 
he  treated  the  material  points  of  faith  which 
diftinguifh  the  Roman  Catholic  and  reformed  re- 
ligions as  mere  fchool-queftions,  too  infignificant 
to  make  a  fchifm  in  the  church,  the  beft  fuited 
for  the  arbitrary  purpofes  of  princes,  except  in 
the  one  tenet  of  fuperior  allegiance  to  the  pope. 
This  doctrine  he  wanted  to  inculcate  to  all  fo- 
vereigns,  and  to  form  a  kind  of  fraternal  league, 
in  which  they  mould  oblige  the  pope  to  give  up 
this  claim,  and  yield  each  other  mutual  affiftance 
in  quelling  the  rebellious  opinions  of  their  fub^ 
jects  *.  It  was  with  a  view  of  fuch  fupport  from 
the  Auftrian  family,  that  he  had  pufhed  on  that 
alliance  with  all  its  difgraceful  dangerous  con- 
ditions. 

He  was  at  this  time  actuated  by  the  fame  ex- 
pectations in  the  prefent  treaty  with  France,  and 
affumed  fo  much  upon  them,  as  to  permit  the 
archbifhop  of  Ambrun,  to  adminifter  public 
confirmation  in  the  French  ambafiador's  houfe  to 
all  who  mould  apply  :  The  number  was  fo  great, 
that  the  magiftrates  of  London  complained  of 

*  He  openly  profefled  the  following  reafon  for  abandon- 
ing the  Palfgrave's  caufe :  That  there  is  an  implicit  tie 
among  kings,  which  obligeth  them,  though  there  be  no  other 
intereft  or  particular  engagement,  to  flick  to  and  right  one 
another  upon  an  infurre&ion  of  fubjects ;  therefore  he  had 
more  reafon  to  be  againft  the  Bohemians,  than  to  adhere  to 
them,  in  the  depolition  of  their  fovereign  prince.  Howel's 
familiar  Letters, 

R  4  rtj 
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AnnoiS*4-  it;  the  King  owned  it  was  done  by  his  permif- 
fion.  This  was  immediately  after  the  ftrong  de- 
claration he  had  made  to  the  parliament  againil 
fuch  a  practice;  He  was  at  this  time  fo  exalted 
with  an  expectation  of  brotherly  friendfhip  from 
the  king  of  France,  that  he  told  the  lords  of  the 
council,  with  a  kind  of  traniport,  that  Lewis 
was  fo  much  his  friend  as  to  offer  to  afiift  him  in 
perfon  if  ever  he  fbould  defire  him  :  "  Truly, 
adds  he,  he  has  gained  fo  much  upon  me  by  this 
kindnefs,  that  in  any  thing  which  mall  concern 
him  I  will  employ  not  only  my  peoples'  lives,  but 
my  ov/n  ;  and  whatsoever  of  his  fubjecls  fhali  rife 
againft,  him,  either  Catholics  or  others,  fhall  find 
me  a  party  for  him." 

The  Englifh  ambafTadors  who  were  now  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty  of  marriage  in  France,  had 
orders  to  propofe  to  that  court  a  league  againft 
the  houfe  of  iluftria :  Lewis's  minifters  liftened 
to  this  propofal  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  the 
ambafTadors,  "  That  the  league  and  marriage 
were  two  diflincl;  things,  which  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated together ;  but  that  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  marriage  they  would  treat  of  the 
league." 

The  aid  granted  to  the  King  the  laft  parlia- 
ment was  computed  to  be  confiderable  enough 
to  fend  five-and-twenty  thoufand  men  into  the 
Palatinate :  Six  thoufand,  under  the  command 
of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Southampton,  EfTex,  and 
the  lord  Willoughby,  were  immediately  embark- 
ed for  Holland  to  join  the  army  of  the  States. 
Though  the  united  corps  of  Dutch  and  Englifh 
made  a  confiderable  army,  yet  the  prince  of 
Orange  could  not  prevent  the  town  of  Breda 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Spinola  During 
;>e  fiege  of  Breda,  many  of  the  Englifh  died  by 

ficknefs  : 
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fkknefs :  This  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  earl  of  Anno  16x4. 
Oxford,  who  had  been  one  of  the  volunteers 
who  oppofed  the  Spanifh  forces  in  the  Pala- 
tinate. He  was  afterwards  imprifoned  for  fpeak- 
ing  freely  againft  the  Auftrian  match ;  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  prince  from  Madrid,  he  obtained  his 
liberty  and  the  command  of  a  regiment. 

Other  troops  were  levied  to  be  under  the  com-  Mansfeldt^ 
mand  of  Mansfeldt,  who  with  thefe  was  to  open  exPedltlon' 
a  pafTage  into  the  Palatinate  :  According  to  this 
resolution   Mansfeldt  came  into  England,    and 
Lewis  was  preiTed  farther  on  the  fubjecl  of  the 
league^  or  at  leaft  to  grant  a  free  paffage  to  the 
Engiifn  troops  through  his  dominions.     Evafive 
anfwers    were  taken    as    certain    promiies,    and 
Mansfeldt  {gi  out  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  to  make   his  paffage  through  France  into 
Germany.     Preparatory  to  this  march  a  demand 
was  made  of  the  city  of  Frankendale  to  the  in- 
fanta Ifabeila,  who,  according  to  the  treaty  at 
London,  was  to  deliver  it  up  on  the  twenty-fixth 
of  October.     At  the  fame  time  was  demanded  a 
free  paffage  through  the  German  territory,  for 
the. troops  who   were   to  be   fent  to  garrifon  it. 
The  infanta  anfwered,  "  That  (he  would  freely 
fnrrender  the  town  on  the  day  appointed,  to  fuch 
as  mould  produce  a  power  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land; that  fhe   would  grant   a  paflage  through 
her  own  and  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  ac- 
cording to  the   words  of  the  treaty  •,  but  to  pro- 
cure a  paffage  for  the  Britifh  troops  through  the 
empire,  fhe  declared  was  not  in  her  power,  nor 
was  flie  obliged  to  do  it."     To  compleat   this 
farce,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  October,  the  day  in 
which  Frankendale  was  to  be  re-delivered,  Spi- 
nola  with  his  troops  marched  out  of  the  town, 
.and  finding  none  of  James's  forces  ready  to  take 

poiiefiion, 
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Anno  1624.  poffeffion,  he  inftantly  re-entered,  pulled  down 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fet  up 
£jffl7.°rth'  thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  twelve  thoufand 
p.  151.       men  under  the  command  of  Mansfekk  were  em- 
barked for  the  French  coaft  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  very  depth  of  winter.     When   they 
arrived  at  Calais  they  were  not  fufFered  to  land  ; 
after  much  time  was  fpent  in  meflages  backward 
and  forward  between  them  and  the  court,  the 
king  of  France  pofitively  alTerting  he  had  never 
promifed  to  grant   them  a  pafTage,   they  were 
forced  to  fail  to  Zealand  *,  where  they  met  with 
the  fame  difficulty  as  they  had  juft  experienced 
at  Calais :  The  Zealanders  excufed   themfelves 
from  receiving  fuch  a  number  of  unexpected 
guefts,  on  the  pretence  of  a  deficiency  of  provi- 
iions.     During  a   tedious  negotiation,  in  which 
mefTengers  were  fent  to  the  Hague  and  after- 
wards   to  London,  the  peftilence  feized  the  fol- 
diers,  and  carried  off  above  two  thirds.     Of  the 
few  who  efcaped  the  ficknefs,  fome  deferted'and 
ibme  lifted  themfelves  among  their  countrymen 
in  the  fervice  of  the  States.     Thus  was  exempli- 
fied the  utility  of  James's  provifo,  that  the  con- 
duel  and  direction  of  the  war  muft  be  left  to  the 
King.     This  refufal  of  receiving  his  troops  was 
the  fecond  barbarous  infult  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Dutch  republic. 

*  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  were  at  prefent  the  foie  managers  of  the  affairs  of  ftate, 
looked  upon  the  affiitance  of  France  as  a  thing  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  Lewis  being  in  a  manner  bound  by  the  ties  of 
friendlhip  and  intereft.  A  difpute  then  fubfifting  between 
him  and  the  king  of  Spain  concerning  the  Valteline,  the 
view  of  thefe  mallow  politicians  was  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  take  in  the  bigotted  preporTefiions  which  actuated 
this  monarch,  the  arbitrary  defigns  of  his  minifter,  -or  the 
variety  of  capricious  principles  which  influence  the  meafures 
of  a  court. 
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In  the  iflands  from  whence  the  Portuguefe  and  Anno  l6z*° 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  by  the  States,  the 
Englifh,  according  to  treaty,  were  to  enjoy  a 
third  part  of  the  trade.  Of  the  Englifh  factories 
fettled  in  thefe  parts,  a  few  famlies  lived  at  Am- 
boyna  under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  eftablifh- 
rnent.  According  to  the  nature  of  rivalfhip,  an 
ill  correfpondence  foon  fubfifted  between  the  two 
people  :  A  plot  was  trumped  up  againft  the  Eng-  Maffacrc  at 
lifh,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  defign  to  deftroy  Atnbo*na* 
the  Dutch  fettlement ;  all  of  them  were  feized, 
examined,  and  put  to  a  variety  of  tortures, 
which  exceeded  every  diabolical  invention  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  before  known  :  Thofe  who 
purchafed  relief  by  confeffion,  retracted  it  with 
their  dying  breath  ;  the  greater  part  retained 
their  fortitude,  and  expired  under  their  tortures; 
a  few  who  furvived  thefe  cruelties  were  {cnt  out 
of  the  ifland  to  other  Englifh  plantations.  Thus 
the  whole  factory  was  deftroyed,  and  the  Dutch- 
remained  fole  maflers  of  the  trade  *. 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  late  behavior  of  the  Zea- 
landers  arofe  from  the  tear  of  admitting  fo  large  a  body  of 
Englifh  troops,  left  they  might  have  fallen  upon  fome  me- 
thod of  revenging  the  maflacre  of  Amboyna.  James  had 
been  upon  ill  terms  with  the  Dutch  for  fome  time;  in  the 
year  1609  he  ifTued  a  proclamation  for  preventing  the  pro- 
mifcuous  liming  of  ftrangers  on  the  Britifh  coaft;  The  Dutch 
refufed  to  comply  with  this  proclamation,  and  defended 
jheir  riming  vefTels  with  a  naval  force.  Thefe  fpirited  re- 
publicans had  entertained  a  ftrong  jealoufy  on  the  intended 
connection  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Spanim  courts : 
They  refented  the  neglect  James  had  ihewn  to  the  Protec- 
tant caufe,  in  the  bafe  deferting  his  fon-in-law,  the  elected 
king  of  Bohemia.  This,  with  the  contempt  they  had  for 
his  perfon  and  government,  occafioned  them  to  commit  con- 
tinual infringements  in  the  treaty  which  fubfifted  between 
them  and  the  ftate  of  England  :  They  molefted  the  Englifh 
jn  their  Eaft-lndia  trade,  and  in  Greenland,  where  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  had  eighteen  fhips  employed  in  the  whale- 

fifhery;  \ 
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Anno  1624.  This  cataltrophe  happened  at  the  time  when 
James  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  Spanifh 
alliance,  and  when  he  was  pufhed  on  by  the  vio- 
lent meafures  of  his  favorite  to  a  rupture  with 
that  ftate.  This  being  his  fituation,  the  friend  - 
fhip  of  the  Dutch  was  too  valuable  to  be  Jiazard- 
ed  by  an  ill-timed  refentment  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  of  their  excufes,  and  to  put  up  with  this 
flagrant  breach  of  faith,  without  exacting  any 
kind  of  atonement.  Humiliating  as  were  thefe 
accumulated  difgraces,  the  domeilic  ones  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  at  this  time  he  much  more  impatient- 
ly refented  :  Such  was  the  defpotifm  exercifed 
R  .  over  him   by  Buckingham,  that  on  Briftol's  ar- 

voiPtix.     rival,  he  was  conftrained  to  fend  a  command  to 
p.  586.       |1jm>  t0  confine  himfelf  to  his  own  houfe.  Accord- 
ing to  repeated  felicitations  of  the  accufed,  com- 
miflioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  na- 

fifhery ;  thefe  crews  were  furprifed  and  murdered  by  the 
Dutch  on  pretence  that  they  had  an  exclulive  privilege  of 
fifhing  on  that  coaft. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  Chriftopher  Wan- 
deiford,  Efq.  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  infults 
the  En  glim  were  fubjecled  to  at  this  time:  «'  The  States, 
writes  he,  have  fo  well  difciplined  their  men  in  the  Eall:- In- 
dies, as  that,  directly  in  breach  of  the  articles  concluded  by 
cOmmiffioners  of  us  and  them,  concerning  the  carriage  fu- 
turely  of  our  trade,  they  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  captain 
Towerfon  and  ten  more  of  our  principal  captains  and  fac- 
tors in  thefe  places  ;  fo  as  our  merchants  here  protefl  to  give 
over  the  trade;  and  fo  fave  yourfelf  and  other  grave  patriots 
the  trouble  of  condemning  their  patent  in  parliament,  And 
farther  their  lordfhips,  to  give  us  a  proof  how  much  they 
love  our  company,  they  daily  caufe  their  men  of  wax-  to 
take  all  our  merchant- fhips  trading  into  Brabant,  or  any 
part  of  the  archduchefs's  dominions.  And  according  to 
their  virtuous  example,  the  Dunkirkers,  unwilling  to  be  be- 
hind them,  do  the  like  by  all  our  merchants  trading  into 
Holland,  or  any  part  of  the  States'  country.  Guthrie, 
Carktoris  Letters,     Strafford's  Letters,  fbl.  ed,  1739,  p.  32. 

turc 
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ture  of  his  offence  :  After  a  minute  interrogation  Anno  16*4* 
they  declared,  that  they  could  find  nothing 
blameable  in  his  conduct  Notwithstanding  this, 
his  confinement  was  continued,  and  himfelf  given 
to  underftand  by  Buckingham,  M  That  he  was 
much  miftaken  if  he  imagined  his  anfwers  were 
fatisfactory  to  the  King,  the  prince,  or  to  him  (the 
duke)*,  that  his  only  way  of  regaining  favor  was 
to  make  the  confeffion  he  had  fent  him."  James 
exclaimed  againft  fuch  a  treatment,  and  told 
Buckingham,  "  It  was  an  horrible  tyranny  to 
make  an  innocent  man  declare  himfelf  guilty." 
Notwithstanding  thisj  he  could  not  obtain  leave 
to  admit  him  to  his  preience,  as  the  offered  terms 
had  been  refufed,  though  he  had  folemnly  pro- 
mifed  fuch  apermiffion. 

James  feems  to  have  refigned  himfelf  to  the 
prefent  neceffity  with  an  intention  of  breaking 
from  his  thraldom  on  the  firit  favorable  opportu- 
nity. He  was  fenfible  that  the  authority  which 
his  infolent  minion  maintained  ever  him,  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  circumftances  arifing  from  the  fa- 
miliarity which  had  fubfiited  between  them,  and 
from  a  temporary  popularity,  unfupported  by 
character,  principle,  or  capacity ;  an  occafion 
would  undoubtedly  offer  to  throw  him  off,  when 
he  was  again  become  the  object  of  public  odium; 
in  this  attempt  he  was  certain  of  having  affiftance 
from  men  whole  abilities  were  infinitely  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  his  ungrateful  fervant,  men  by  whom 
Buckingham  was  deterred  from  motives  of  envy, 
and  from  the  infolence  of  his  carriage :-  Of  thefe 
none  were  more  inveterate  than  Williams,  who 
had  been  long  upon  ill  terms  with  his  patron,  on 
his  attempt  to  undermine  him  in  James's  favor, 
and  his  oppofition  to  him  in  council  on  the.  rup- 
ture with  Spain.     He  had   lately  endeavored  to 

eradicate  ' 
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Anno  1624.  eradicate  from  his  mind  unfavorable  imprefiions, 
by  the  moft  abject  fubmiflion  and  affeded  zeal 
for  his  fervicej  thefe  endeavors  had  been  fruitlefs, 
and  Buckingham  had  fhewn  him  fuch  a  ftrong 
teftimony  of  his  ill  will,  as  to  have  made  a  pufh 
at  him  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  the  laft  feflion  ; 
but  the  complaints   were  thought  too  frivolous 
and  too  ill-grounded  to   bear  an  impeachment. 
In  this  fituation,  Williams's  fafety  was  incompa- 
tible with  Buckingham's  power,  who  had  like- 
wife  a.dangerous  enemy  in  Briftol,  on  account  of 
the  ftrong  evidence  he  could  produce  of  his  ab- 
furd   conduct  at  Madrid,  and  his  grofs  imposi- 
tions on  the  nation  by  a  falfe  detail  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  tranfaclions  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
Such  a  concurrence  of  malice  and  matter  could 
not  fail  to  crufh  him  at  fome  unlucky  period : 
Of  this  he  was  very  fenfible,  when  the  death  of 
the  King  at  once  difpelled  his  fears,  and  fixed  his 
tottering  fituation. 
Anno  1625.     About  the  middle  of  March  James  was  feized 
toe  King.    witn  a  tertian  ague,  which  terminating  in  a  fever, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  the 
fame  month,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.     During  the  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  he  was  fa 
clofely  befet  by  Buckingham  and  his  family,  that 
the  reft  of  the  courtiers  were  not  permitted  to  fee 
him  till  he  was  in  the  laft  agonies.     Without  the 
knowledge  of  his  phylicians  they  applied  a  plaif- 
terto  his  fide,  and  gave  him  a  potion,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  was  followed  by  the  fever  that  ter- 
minated his  days.     Thefe  circumftances,  added 
to  the  criticalnefs  of  his  deceafe,  gave  rife  to  fuf- 
picions  of  the  darkeft  nature  *  ;  the  profecution 

*  See  an  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  James  I.  by  the  ingenious  and  accurate  W.  Har- 
ris, 8vo,  p.  237,  13  J'ef. 
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of  enquiries  was  timely  put  an  end  to  by  the  au-  Anno  l62s« 
thority  of  Charles,  and  the  affair  thus  favorably 
configned  to  an  eternal  uncertainty. 

James  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  fair  com-  HIs  Perfom 
p  lection,  and  a  foft  ikin  ;  his  perfon  plump  but 
not  corpulent,  his  eyes  large. and  rolling,  his 
beard  thin,  his  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
hi.s  countenance  difagreeable,  his  air  aukward, 
and  his  gait  remarkably  ungraceful,  from  a 
weaknefs  in  his  knees  which  prevented  his  walk- 
ing without  afliftance ;  he  was  tolerably  temperate 
in  his  diet,  but  drank  of  little  elfe  than  rich  and 
ftrong  wines. 

His  character,  from  the  variety  of  grotefque  ckanaer. 
qualities  which  compofe  it,  is  not  eafily  delineat- 
ed: The  virtues  he  poffeffed  were  fo  loaded  with 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  neighboring  vices, 
that  they  exhibit  no  lights  to  fct  off  the  dark 
fhades ;  his  principles  of  generofity  were  tainted 
by  fiich  a  'childifh  profufion  that  they  left  him  . 
without  means  of  paying  his  juft  obligations,  and 
fubjected  him  to  the  neceffity  of  attempting  irre- 
gular, illegal,  and  unjuft  methods  of  acquiring 
money.  His  friendlhip,  not  to  give  it  the  name 
of  vice  -f,  was  directed  by  fo  puerile  a  fancy, 
and  fo  abfurd  •  a  caprice,  that  the  objects  of  it 
were  ever  contemptible,  and  its  confequences  at- 
tended with  fuch  an  unmerited  profufion  of  fa- 
vors, that  it  was  perhaps  the  mod  exceptionable 
quality  of  any  he  poffeffed.  His  diflinctions  were 
formed  on  principles  of  felfimnefs  :  He  valued' 
no  perfon  for  any  endowments  which  could  not 
be  made  fubfervient  to  his  pleafures  or  his  intereft  -a 

f  All  his  letters  to  his  favorite  Villiers  are  written  in  a 
ftyle  fulfomely  familiar,  many  of  them  indecent,  v/ith  very 
unufuai  expreffions  of  love  and  fondnefs. 

and 
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Anno  1625.  and  thus  he  rarely  advanced  a  man  of  real  worth 
to  preferment  *.  His  familiar  converfation, 
both  in  writing  and  in  fpeaking,  was  {luffed  with 
vulgar  and  indecent  phrafes.  Though  proud 
and  arrogant  in  his  temper,  and  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  flation,  he  defcended  to  buffoon- 
ry,  and  fuffered  his  favorites  to  addrefs  him  in 
the  moil  difrefpedtful  terms  of  grofs  familiari- 
ty f .  Himfelf  affected  a  fententious  wit,  but 
rofe  no  higher  in  thefe  attempts  than  to  quaint, 
and  often  flale  conceits.  His  education  had  been 
a  more  learned  one  than  is  commonly  bellowed 
on  princes ;  this,  from  the  conceit  it  gave  him, 
turned  out  a  very  difadvantageous  circumilance, 
by  contracting  his  opinions  to  his  own  narrow 
views.  His  pretences  to  a  confummate  know- 
ledge in  divinity,  politics,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, expofe  him  to  a  high  degree  of  ridicule  5  his 
conduct  mewing  him  more  than  commonly  defi- 
cient in  all  thofe  points.  His  romantic  idea  of 
tfae  natural  rights  of  princes  caufed  him  publicly 

*  His  want  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  preceptor 
Buchanan,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  form  his  tender 
mind  to  virtue,  and  to  teach  him  true  policy  and  magnani- 
mity, is  one  inftance  of  his  difregard  to  worth. 

f  The  following  familiar  epiftle  is  from  Buckingham  t9 
King  James ;  "  Were  it  not  that  you  might  think  me  an  in- 
croacher  upon  your  goodnefs,  I  mould  make  apropofition  for 
you  to  ftay  ten  days  at  Theobalds,  by  which  doing  you  might 
have  the  company  of  your  fweet  fon,  without  whom  we 
fhould  neither  play  at  cards,  gofFe,  nor  fit  up  for  does  at 
Huntingdon;  whereas,  if  you  ftay  at  Theobalds  but  thefe 
ten  days,  you  might  have  to  wait  on  you  not  only  a  found 
fon,  but  a  fervant  within  and  without  as  clean  as  a  milling. 
But  if  thefe  reafons  were  not,  I  pray  your  fowihip  how  can 
you  fpend  thefe  ten  days  better  in  any  other  place."  MSS. 
in  Bat.  Muf.  fol.  6987,  n.  106. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Letters  publifhed  by  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  1762,  p.  26,  for  another  of  the  fame  fort,  bat 
much  more  grofsly  familiar. 

to 
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to\  avow  pretentions  which  imprefTed  into  theAnnol625^ 
minds  of  the  people  an  incurable  jealoufy  ;  this, 
with  an  affectation  of  a  profound  fkill  in  the  art  of 
diffembling,  or  of  king-craft,  as  he  termed  it, 
rendered  him  the  object  of  fear  and  diftruft  •, 
when  at  the  fame  time  he  was  himfelf  the  only 
dupe  to  an  impertinent  ufelefs  hypocrify.  If  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  England  received  no 
prejudice  from  his  government,  it  was  owing  to 
his  want  of  ability  to  effect:  a  change  fuitable  to 
the  purpofe  of  an  arbitrary  fway.  Stained  with 
thefe  vices,  and  fullied  with  thefe  weakneffes,  if 
he  is  ever  exempt  from  our  hatred,  the  exemption 
muff  arife  from  motives  of  contempt  ! 

Defpicable  as  he  appears  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  Britannic  government,  his  behavior 
when  king  of  Scotland  was  in  many  points  un- 
exceptionable ;  but,  intoxicated  with  the  power 
he  received  over  a  people  whofe  privileges  were 
but  feebly  eftablifhed,  and  who  had  been  long 
fubjected  to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  he  at 
once  flung  off  that  moderation  which  hid  his  de- 
formities from  the  common  eye. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  corruption  he  met  with 
in  the  court  of  England,  and  the  time-ferving 
genius  of  the  Englifh  noblemen,  were  the  great 
means  which  debauched  jhim  from  his  circum-  . 
fpect  conduct*  Among  the  forwardeft  of  this 
worthlefs  tribe  was  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of 
Salifbury  *,  who  told  him  on  his  coming  to  the  wddon. 

*  In  a  fpeech  which  James  made  to  the  parliament  in  the 
year  1620,  he  excufes  himfelf  for  his  former  conduct  in  that 
affembly,  and  fays,  that  he  was  led  by  the  counfellors  of  the 
late  Queen. 

The  fervile  tools  whom  James  had  raifed  to  the  higher* 
preferments  in  the  ftate,  beftowed  the  fame  tribute  of  abfurd 
iiatrery  to  his  memory  as  they  had  fed  him  with  during  his  life. 

'Vol.1.  S  The 
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Anno  1625  crown,  "  That  he  fhould  find  his  Englifh  fub- 
jecls   like  afifes,   on  whom   he   might   lay   any 

The  following  is  a  chara&er  drawn  of  him  by  Williams,  in 
a  fermon  he  preached  at  his  funeral : 

<c  I  dare  prefume  to  fay,  you  never  read  in  your  lives  of 
two  kings  more  fully  paralleled  amongft  themfelves,  and  bet- 
ter diftinguifhed  from  all  other  kings,  than  king  James  and 
king  Solomon.  King  Solomon  is  faid  to  be  unigenitus  coram 
matre  fua,  the  only  fon  of  his  mother,  fo  was  king  James ; 
Solomon  was  of  a  completion  white  and  ruddy,  fo  was  king 
James;  Solomon  was  an  infant-king,  puer parvulus,  a  little 
child,  fo  was  king  James  a  king  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
months  ;  Solomon  began  his  reign  in  the  life  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  fo,  by  the  force  and  compulfion  of  that  ftate,  did  our 
late  fovereign  king  James ;  Solomon  was  twice  crowned  and 
anointed  a  king,  fo  was  king  James ;  Solomon's  minority 
was  rough,  through  the  quarrels  of  the  former  fovereign,  (o 
was  that  of  king  James ;  Solomon  was  learned  above  all 
the  princes  of  the  Eait.,  fo  was  king  James  above  all  the 
princes  in  the  univerfal  world  ;  Solomon  was  a  writer  in 
profe  and  verfe,  fo,  in  a  very  pure  and  exquifite  manner, 
was  our  ftveet  fovereign  king  James ;  Solomon  was  the  great- 
er! patron  we  ever  read  of  to  church  and  church-men,  and 
yet  no  greater  (let  the  houfe  of  Aaron  now  confefs)  than 
king  James :  Solomon  was  honored  with  ambauadors  from 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  fo  you  know  was  king 
James  ;  Solomon  was  a  main  improver  of  his  home-commo- 
dities, as  you  may  fee  in  his  trading  with  Hiram,  and  God 
knows  it  was  the  daily  ftudy  of  king  James ;  Solomon  was 
a  great  maintainer  of  {hipping  and  navigation,  a  mod  pro- 
per attribute  to  king  James  j  Solomon  beautified  very  much 
his  capital  city  with  buildings  and  water-works,  fo  did  king 
James ;  laitly,  before  any  hollile  adl  we  read  of  in  hiftory, 
king  Solomon  died  in  peace,  when  he  had  4ived  about  fixty 
years,  and  fo  you  know  did  king  James ;  and  as  for  his 
words  and  eloquence,  you  know  it  well  enough, — it  was 
rare  and  excellent  in  the  higheft  degree.  Solomon,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  own  faculty  in  this  kind,  divides  it  into  two  feve- 
ral  heads,  a  ready  invention,  and  an  eafy  difcharge  and  ex- 
preffion  of  the  fame, — "  God  hath  granted  me  to  fpeak  as 
I  would,  and  to  conceive  as  it  is  meet  for  the  things  fpoken 
of," — and  this  was  eminent  in  our  late  fovereign  :  His  in- 
vention was  as  quick  as  his  firlt  thoughts,  and  his  words  as 
ready  as  his  invention;  he  would  firit  wind  up  the  whole 
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burthen,  and  fhould  need  neither  bit  nor  bridle 
but  their  afTes'  ears." 

CHAP.     IX. 

State  of  the  civil  and  ecelefeaftical  government  of 
England  at  the  acceffion  of  the  Stewart  fami- 
ly.  Caufes  of  the  change  of  government  which 

took  place  during  the  adminijtration  of  the  Stewart 

family. State  of  trade. State  of  the  finances 

during  the  reign  of  King  James, 

TO  enable  the  reader  to  form  juft  notions  on 
the  interefting  tranfactions  which  brighten 
the  following  period  of  the  Englifh  ftory,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  flate 

fabftance  of  his  difcourfe  into  one  folid  and   maiTy  concep- 
tion, and  then  fpread  it  and  dilate  it  to  what  compafs  he 
pleafed,  "  Profluenti  £5"  qua  principem  deter et  eloquential   (as 
Tacitus  faid  of  Auguftus)  in  a  flowing  and  a  princely  kind 
of  elocution;  thofe  fpeeches  of  his  in  the  parliament,  Star- 
chamber,  council-table,  and  other  public  audiences  of  the 
ftate  (of  which,  as   of  Tully's  orations,  "  Eafemper  optima 
qua  maxima"  the  longer!  Hill  was  held  the  bell)  do  prove 
him  to   be  the  raoft  powerful  fpeaker  who  ever  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  this  kingdom;  in  his  flyle  you  may  obferve  the 
Ecclefiaftes,  in  his  figures  the  Canticles,  in  his  fentences  the 
Proverbs,  and  in  his  whole  difcourfe  reliquum  <verborum  Solo- 
monis,  all  the  reft  which  was  admirable  in  the  eloquence  of 
Solomon  ;  how  powerfully  did  he  charge  the  prince  with  the 
care  of  religion  and  juftice,  the  two  pillars  (as  he   termed 
them)  of  his  future  throne  ?  how  did  he  recommend  unto 
his  love  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  commonalty  in. 
general  ?  how  did  he  thruft,  as  it  were,  into  his  inward  bo- 
ibm  his  bifhops,  his  judges,  his  near  fervants,  and  *  dif-  *  Duke  °f 
ciple  of  his  whom  he  fo  loved  in  particular  ?  and  concluded  ,uc  l"s" 
with  that  heavenly  advice  to  his  fon  concerning  that  great 
acl:  of  his  future  marriage;    to   marry  like  himfelf,    and 
marry  where  he  would  ;  but  if  he  did  marry  the  daughter  of 
that  king,  he  lhould  marry  her  perfon,  but  not  her  religion.' 
Rujkwjortb,  vol,  I.  p,  160,  &  Jeq. 
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of  the  kingdom  in  regard  to  government  at  the 
accefiion  of  the  Scottilh  line.  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  it  was  in  many  refpe&s  very  arbitrary,  and 
that  the  liberties  of  the  fu  eject  were  neither  ac- 
curately defined,  nor  apparently  defended.  The 
terror  of  returning  again  to  thofe  civil  diffrac- 
tions which  the  conteft  between  the  two  families 
of  York  and  Lancafter  had  occafioned,  together 
with  the  ecclefiaftical  fa&ion  which  broke  out  in 
this  kingdom  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Tudors,  had  enabled  that  family  to  make  perni- 
cious encroachments  on  the  legal  rights  of  the 
fubje&s,  ftipulated  by  Magna  Charta  ->  time  had 
given  ftrength  to  thefe  ufurpations,  and  oppofi- 
tion  in  the  people  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign 
was  unauthorized  by  examples  of  modern  date. 
The  univerfal  fimplicity  of  manners  which  fub- 
fifted  during  the  early  periods  of  the  Englifh 
hiftory,  and  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  rendered  the  wiles  of  power 
lefs  intricate  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  occafioned 
in  the  people  an  aptnefs  to  put  a  dangerous  con- 
fidence in  their  princes :  Thus,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  Henry  VIII.  had  wrefted  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal jurifdidion  over  this  country  from  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  people  readily  fubmitted  to  the  crown 
of  England's  being  vefted  with  that  large  addi- 
tion of  prerogative  ;  and  regal  authority  attained 
without  difficulty  the  fupreme  power  in  all  affairs 
relative  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  Subject. 

Though  the  Englifh  people  had  long  groaned 
under  the  opprefiive  tyranny  of  the  fee  of 
Rome,  yet  this  in  latter  years  had  become  more 
moderate  in  its  effects :  Many  flatutes  had  been 
made  to  defend  the  people  againfl  the  inordinate 
claims  of  this   Spiritual  prince  j   and  by  thefe 

flatutes 
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ftatutes  individuals  were  in  a  great  meafure  pro- 
tected both  in  their  perfons  and  property :  But 
when  the  fame  pretentions  were   united  to  the 
coercive  power  of  civil  magiftracy,  it  appeared 
with  all  its  former  terrors,  and  became  in  reality 
the    comprehenfive  engine  of  regal   defpotifm. 
This  disadvantageous  change  could  not   but  be 
feverely  felt  in  the  molt  early  periods  of  its  efla- 
blifhment,  though  the  refentment  had  been  fup- 
preffed  by  the  zeal  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
for  reforming  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  for 
emancipating  the  nation  from  foreign  jurifdiction. 
This  zeal  was  not  fubfided  when  the  reformers 
met  with   a   fevere  check  by  the  fucceflion  of 
Mary,  that  bigoted  Papift,  who  reftored  to  the 
pope  his  authority,  and  reinftated  the  Catholics 
in  the  ad m migration.     The  fe verities  the  Pro- 
tectants fuffered   under  this  government  erafed 
from  their  minds  every  impreflion  of  evil  lefs 
dreadful  than  that  of  a  general  and  mercilefs  per- 
fection :  Thus,  when  Elizabeth,  who  profeffed 
their   principles    and   faith,  poflerTed  the   regal 
dignity,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  arm  her  with 
full    powers    to  fupprefs   oppofition  ;    and   the 
High-commiflion  court  was   re-erected    in    the 
very  beginning  of  her  reign.     This  was  the  fu- 
preme  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  and  was  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  the  crown.     A  conformity  Hume, 
of  religion  was  exacted  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  every  refufal  of  the  ceremonies  then 
eftablifhed  was  liable  to  be  chaftifed  by  this  court 
with   deprivation,    fines,   confifcations,  and  im- 
prifonment.     Any  word  or  writing  which  tended 
towards  fchifm  or  fedition  was  punifhable  by  the 
High-commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them ;  they 
were  the  judges  what  expreffions  had  that  ten* 
dency.     Thefe  inquifitors  were   not   limited  to 

S  3  proceed 
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proceed  by  legal  information ;  rumor,  fufpicion, 
were  fufHcient  grounds.     To  the  party  cited  be- 
fore them  they  adminiftred  an  oath,  by   which 
they  were   bound  to  anfvver  any  queftion  which 
mould  be  propounded  to  them ;  this  oath  could 
not  be  evaded  by  any  pretext,  and  a  refufal  in- 
curred the  punifhment  of  imprifonment.     The 
power  of  the  Star-chamber,  in  civil  matters,  was 
as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  High-commiffion  court 
in  ecclefiaftical  :  Its  authority  was  carried  to  this 
height  by  Henry  VII.  the    fkft  of  the  Tudor 
line.     Nor  was  arbitrary  jurifdidlion  the  only  en- 
fign  of  defpotifm  which  was  attached  to  the  mo- 
narchy of  England  :  The  difpenfing  power,  the 
power  of  imprifonment,  of  exacting  forced  loans 
and  benevolence,  of  preffmg  and  quartering  fol- 
diers,  of  erecting  monopolies,  had  been  all  exer- 
cifed  in  their  turns  by  the  feveral  fovereigns  who 
preceded  the  accefiion  of  the  Stewart  family  *. 
No   wonder,  therefore,    that  James   united    his 
darling   idea  of  government    to    circum fiances 
which    appeared    fo  entirely  conformable  to  it. 
This  appearance  proved  a  deceitful  one  :  Parlia- 
ments, viz.  a  right  in  the  people  of  affembling 

*  So  extenfive  was  the  authority  of  the  monarchy  at  the 
accefiion  of  James,  that  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commif- 
fior.ers  for  the  infpeftion  of  prifons,  with  full  discretionary 
powers  to  adjuft  all  differences  between  prifpners-  and  their 
creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  give  liberty  to  fuch  deb- 
tors as  they  found  honeft,  and  incapable  of  making  full- 
payment.  This  commiffion  James  renewed  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign.     Hume. 

We  find  alfo  another  extraordinary  a£l  of  power  exercifed 
by  this  King:  On  "the  erecting  a  new  wall  at  his  palace  at 
Theobalds,  a  commiHion  was  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
domeitics  to  prefs  into  his  fervice  as  many  workmen  as 
fhould  be  fufHcient  to  complete  the  work  in  a  fhort  time, 
and  to  feize  by  force  bricks,  carts,  tools,  and  every  necef- 
fary  material,     Rjmer's  Fcedera, 
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by  reprefentatives,  to  aflift  at  the  making  new 
laws,  the  aboliihing  old  ones,  or  to  give  an  affent 
or  negative  to  extraordinary  levies  of  money,  a 
precious  privilege,  which  the  people  had  yet  pre- 
served from  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  constitution, 
had  in  it  many  latent  refources  to  preferve 
Liberty,  which  had  given  way,  though  not 
entirely  yielded,  to  the  encroachment  of  luccefs- 
ful  tyranny. 

When  James  took  pofTefiion  of  the  reins  ofcaufesof 
government,  the  opportunity  to  exert  its  rights  ^governf 
with    redoubled   vigor  was   approaching;  •,  thofe  ment  under 

n.  L-i  j  r  i_i  L  *     the  Stewart 

circumitances  which  proved  favorable  to  the  en-  famj^ 
minal  ambition  of  the  Tudors  were  either  feeble, 
or  no  longer  exifted ;  the  apprehenfion  of  fuf- 
fering  religious  perfecution  was  converted  into 
the  dread  of  finking  into  civil  flavery  :  The  for- 
midable impreffion  of  domeftic  broils,  which  the 
bloody  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  had  occafioned,  was  now,  by  a  long  in- 
terval of  peace,  erafed  from  the  mind  of  the 
public.  The  Proteftants  beheld  with  the  utmoft 
regret  themfelves  and  pofterity  fubjecl:  to  a  power 
which  they  had  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  crufhing 
their  enemies ;  the  lights  which  men  had  obtain- 
ed from  a  difquifition  into  theological  tenets,  and 
the  doctrine  of  ecclefiaflical  fubjection,  had  ena- 
bled them  to  judge  more  rationally  of  the  nature 
and  end  of  civil  fubordination.  Paffive  obedience 
to  princes,  that  notion  which,  through  the  darker 
ages  of  the  world,  had  been  efficaciously  incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  the  fubjecl,  began  to  be. 
treated  with  a  icepticifm  which  produced  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent. 
Elizabeth  faw  and  felt  this  change  •,  had  life  and 
empire  continued,  me  would  undoubtedly  have 
fuftained  the  mortification  of  beholding  an  entire 
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alteration  in  the  condudl  of  the  Commons,  who 
had  hitherto  fervilely  complied  with  her  impe- 
rious will.  The  fhort-fighted  James  was  unable 
to  account  for  the  inconfiftence  he  found  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  practical  government 
of  England ;  whilft  the  fervility  of  the  nobles 
confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  he  was  in  actual 
pofieflion  of  a  defpotic  power,  the  determined 
oppofition  of  the  Commons  prevented  him  from 
bringing  that  idea  to  reality  •,  a  fmall  degree  of 
accuracy  would  have  reconciled  the  feeming  con- 
tradiction. Even  in  that  early  period  it  might 
have  been  difcerned,  that  noble  principles  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifh 
people ;  that  the  progrefs  of  more  enlightened 
reafon  would  bring  thefe  to  perfection  y  and  the 
harvefl  of  fuch  fruit  muft  infallibly  produce  an 
important  change  in  the  manner  and  conftitution 
of  the  government. 

The  revolution  in  the  Low  Countries  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  haften  fuch  a  difpofition  ? 
The  hearts  of  the  Englifh  were  fired  with  fympa- 
thetic  virtue,  at  the  example  of  that  brave  and 
refolute  people,  happily  emerged  from  a  ftate  of 
fervitude  to  a  date  of  flouriftiing  freedom.  The 
revival  of  letters  co-operated  with  thefe  caufes, 
to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  Englifh  nation.  Thofe  models  of  human 
glory,  the  hiflories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  excited 
all  to  admire,  the  virtuous  to  a  defire  of  imita- 
tion ;  and,  whilft  the  compofition  of  the  anr 
tients  delighted  the  tafte,  their  fcience  and  pre- 
cepts enlarged  the  mind,  corrected  the  judgment, 
and  improved  the  heart ;  whilft  the  theory  of 
ancient  politics  became  the  ftudy  of  the  judicious 
learned,  the  recent  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  ftimu- 
lated  them  with  defire,  and   even  diflant  hopes, 

vPf 
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of  putting  that  theory  into  practice.  It  mud  be 
acknowledged  that  thefe  exalted  fchemes  were 
not  universally  adopted  ;  they  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  men  of  letters,  and  of  thefe  to  the 
moil  virtuous  kind :  But  the  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners which  preceded  this  age,  and  that  eager  ap- 
petite for  learning  which  accompanied  its  revi- 
val, occafioned  their  number  to  be  extenfive, 
when  compared  to  the  productions  of  modern 
times.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  that  ftiffop- 
pofition,  which  appeared  in  all  the  parliaments 
throughout  this  reign,  was  directed  By  leaders 
who  would  have  been  fatisfied  with  a  temporary 
redrefs  of  grievances,  or  rather  who  would  not 
have  made  ufe  of  all  the  advantages  which  offer- 
ed to  have  enlarged  to  the  utmoft  the  fyftem  of 
Liberty.  The  completion  of  this  was  left  to  the 
more  fuccefsful  heroes  of  the  following  period, 
notwithftanding  it  had  made  a  greater  progrefs 
in  this  reign  than  was  apparent  •,  and  the  weak 
and  abfurd  adminiftration  and  conduct  of  the 
Stewart  family  ripened  the  execution  of  fchemes 
which  might  more  iuecefsfully  have  taken  place, 
when  time,  with  literature,  had  entirely  difpelled 
that  cloud  of  grofs  fuperflition  which  had  long 
involved  the  European  world.  The  continual 
complaints  which  the  Commons  in  parliament 
preferred  to  James,  on  the  enormities  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  arbitrary  fyftem  of  judicature 
fubfifting  at  his  acceflion,  in  fome  meafure  check- 
ed that  tyrannical  ufe  of  it  which  had  been  prac-< 
tifed  by  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  mentioned  by 
an  ingenious  hiftorian,  with  an  intention  to  do 
credit  to  this  monarch,  that  the  punifhments  in- 
flicted by  the  High-commiflTioners  during  his 
reign  were  infinitely  lefs  in  number,  and  thofe 

more 
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more  mild,  than  they  had  been  under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Elizabeth.  Deprivations,  fines,  con- 
fifcation,  and  imprifonments,  were  judgments 
which  then  continually  ifTued  from  this  court : 
deprivation  was  the  higheft  punifhment  inflicted 
in  the  time  of  her  fucceflbr. 

A  long  fufpenfion  from  warlike  exercifes, 
though  baneful  to  a  luxurious  (late,  was,  to  the 
people  of  England,  an  advantageous  circum- 
(lance.  A  foreign  war  might  have  diverted 
them  from  an  attention  to  domeftic  evils  ;  and 
their  manners  were  not  at  this  time  fo  effeminate 
as  to  endanger  an  attachment  to  an  inglorious 
inactivity;  idlenefs,  fervility,  and  their  concomi- 
tant vices,  were,  in  thefe  happy  days,  only  to 
be  found  among  the  fervants  and  followers  of 
the  court.  Candor,  valor,  integrity,  a  fpirit  of 
independence,  aad  every  other  mafculine  virtue, 
were  porTeMed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  Commons 
of  England,  viz.  of  the  male  fex :  whilft  chaflity, 
modefiy,  and  induflry,  were  the  general  charac- 
teriflics  of  the  females, 
f*'**  of  Peace  alfo  was  favorable  to  commerce;  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  hiflorians,  that  trade  in- 
creafed  much  in  this  reign.  The  vigorous  mea- 
fures  of  the  parliament  heightened  this  circum- 
ftance  by  freeing  it  from  feveral- monopolies,  an 
impontion  with  which  it  had  been  much  fettered 
by  Elizabeth  *.     It  was  in  James's    reign  that 

*  Trade  had  been  fo  much  fettered  by  this  arbitrary  prin- 
cefs,  that  when  James  came  to  the  throne  of  England  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  country  was  centered  in  London  ; 
Its  culloms  amounted  to  i  io,coo  1.  per  year  ;  whilifc  thofe  of 
all  the  other  ports  in  the  kingdom  yielded  only  17,000  1. 
The  whole  trade  of  London  was  alfo  confined  to  two  hun- 
dred citizens.  The  committee  appointed^  to  examine  this 
grievance  infilled  on  it  as  an  avowed  fail,  '-that  fhipping  and 

feamen. 
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Englifh  colonies  began  to  flourim  in  America. 
A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  this  King,  to 
examine  the  efficacy  of  expedients  which  were 
propofed  for  the  advantage  of  commerce.  Agri- 
culture, which  was  formerly  imperfect  in  Eng- 
land, a  mod  ufeful  employment,  rendered  illuf- 
trious  by  the  virtue  of  its  followers  *,  received 
great  improvement  in  this  time,  and  the  nation 
began  to  be  more  independant  on  foreign  pro- 
duce, for  their  daily  fuftenance. 

James's   yearly   revenue   was   450,000!.  the  state  of  the 
fubfidies  which  were  granted  him  by  the  Com-  finances- 
mons   and  the  clergy,  money  paid  him  by  the 
States  and  the  king  of  France  7,  with  the  fums  Abftraa,  or 
he  raifed  by  extraordinary  and  illegal   methods,  rbart1^ofnd"1fa" 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  2,193,3741.;  which, the  ftate of 
divided    into  twenty-two    equal   portions,    and  J^^f7  * 
added  to  his  ordinary  revenue,  make  an  annual  with  the  af- 
income   of   nearly  550,000 1.  J,  a  trifling  fum  ^Td°hic3L-- 
when  compared  to  the  modern  expences  of  go-  6°™  up°n 
vernment  §  :  But   the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  LondTio^. 
were  then  free  from  the  incumbrance,  danger, 

feamen  had  fenfibly  decayed  during  all  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Hume,  410.  vol.  I.   p.  16,   &  feq, 

*  The  practice  of  hufbandry,  even  to  manual  labor,  was 
exercifed  by  every  rank  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  virtu- 
ous times  of  that  illuilrious  republic. 

f  The  fum  of  60jOoo  1.  due  from  Henry  IV.  to  Eliza- 
beth. 

%  To  this  account  of  the  revenue  may  be  added  tonnage 
and  poundage  ;  the  fum  this  tax  brought  in  has  never  yet 
been  calculated  ;  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  the  exorbitant 
impofitions,  which  were  laid  on  merchandize  in  this  reign, 
made  it  very  confiderable. 

§  The  difference  of  the  valuation  of  money  may  be 
thought  an  obje&ion  to  the  comparifon  ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  prices  which  feveral  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  bore  in  thefe  days,  the  difference  is  not  fo 
very  great  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 

and 
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and  charge  of  a  {landing  army.  The  only  bur- 
then which  the  fubjects  bore  was  the  fupplying 
the  luxury,  parade,  and  prodigality  of  the  court  -> 
and  this  was  obtained  from  them  by  methods 
fraudulent  and  violent,  difallowed  by  the  legal 
forms  of  the  conftitution.  They  were  defended 
from  the  evil  of  being  oppreflively  taxed,  under 
pretence  of  public  utility,  by  the  indefatigable 
diligence  and  fturdy  oppofition  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament,  the  guardians  of  the  com- 
mon weal. 
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CHAP.       L 

AcceJJion  of  Charles. His  marriage. A  par- 
liament at  Weftminfter. Second  feffion  of  par- 
liament at  Oxford. Naval  expedition  againft 

Spain. Third  feffion  of  parliament. Im- 
peachment of  Buckingham.— Diffolution  of  the 

parliament, 

T  O  fooner  had  death  clofed  the  fcene  of  Anna  1625. 
empire  to  James,  than  his  fon  Charles,  ££j£"  of 
invefted  with  the  reins  of  government, 
began  his  career  with  an  impetuofiiy  which  left 
unregarded  the  forms  of  filial  piety,  or  that  de- 
cent lhew  of  forrow  commonly  pra&ifed  on  the 
joyful  occafion  of  fuccefllon.     The  three  points  ^rfTwa 
of  fettling  the  houfhold,   calling   a   parliament,  Hams,  svo." 
fending  difpatches  to  haften  the  marriage,  werefe*  lo8»& 
determined  the  very  day  after  the  late  King's  de- 
ceafe.     In  a  confultation  on  thefe  fubjects,  Wil- 
liams, the  lord-keeper,  began  to  feel  the  ftorm 
which  had  long  lowered  on ;  his  patron's  brow  : 
7  His 
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Anno  1625.  His  officious  advice  was  difregarded,  and  a  fmall 
requeft  he  made  of  a  promotion  for  two  of  his 
domeftics  unanfwered. 

Charles  was  fo  forward  to  meet  a  parliament, 
that  he  propofed  to  wave  the  form  of  calling  a 
new  one,  and  to  continue  the  laft.  Williams 
fhewed  that  this  was  contrary  to  order,  and  that 
the  parliament  was  diflblved  with  the  death  of  the 
King.  On  being  directed  to  difpatch  writs  from 
the  Chancery,  and  not  to  lofe  a  day,  he  fet  forth 
the  conveniency  of  giving  time  for  the  King's 
fervants  and  creatures  to  procure  a  promife  for 
their  elections,  before  the  precife  time  of  a  fol- 
lowing parliament  was  publifhed.  This  interfe- 
ring was  treated  with  difapprobation ;  and  Wil- 
liams, on  his  return  home,  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  that  Buckingham  had  threatened  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  office.  This  would  imme- 
diately have  enfued,  if  the  favorite's  prefent  hur- 
ry of  affairs  had  permitted  him  to  attend  to  fuch 
a-trifling  circumftance.  His  power  and  influence 
were,  if  pofTible,  more  extenfive  than  they  had 
been  during  the  late  reign  :  The  charge  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  King's  marriage,  and  the 
fole  direction  of  the  adminiftration,  were  center- 
ed in  himfelf ;  and  his  levity  and  vanity  excited 
him  to  bring  the  queen  from  France,  who  was 

May  1.  efpoufed  *y  there  in  the  King's  name  by  the  duke 
deChevreufe  f.  On  this  occafion  Charles  gave 
a  fpecimen  of  his  intended  government,  by  iffuing 
out  a  pardon  to  twenty  Romifh  priefls,  who  had 
been  convicted  on  acts  of  parliament.  This  was 
followed  by  an  order  to  the  lord-keeper,  in  con- 

*  This  efpoufal  was  made  before  James's  obfequies  were 
performed. 

f  The  duke  de  Cheyreufe  was  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  and 
of  .kin  to  Charles. 

I  fequence 
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iecjuence  of  advice  from  Buckingham,  to  giveAnn<5  l6*S* 
warrants  to  judges,  juftices,  and  officers  fpirkual 
and  temporal,  to  forbear  all  manner  of  proceed- 
ings againft  recufants.  His  next  act  of  regal  au- ' 
thority  was  to  raife  twelve  thoufand  men  *  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  at  the  expence  of 
coat  and  conduct-money  to  the  country,  which 
was  to  be  repaid  by  the  Exchequer  in  four  years. 
The  legality  of  this  meafure,  and  a  proclamation 
to  put  the  martial  law  in  execution  during  the 
repair  of  thefe  troops  to  Plymouth,  was  not  ea- 
fily  acceded  to  by  the  judges,  among  whom  it 
had  occafioned  long  debates. 

The  parliament,  which  had  been  fummoned 
for  the  ieventh  of  May,  was  prorogued  till  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of 
the  queen  from  France,  whofe  nuptials  had  been  His  mar- 
there  celebrated  with  the  higheft  degree  of  royal rias* 
parade.  She  was  received  by  Charles  with  equal 
pomp,  though  part  of  the  ceremony  was  by  ne- 
ceflity  curtailed,  on  account  of  a  plague  which 
raged  with  great  violence  in  the  city  of  London 
and  its  neighborhood. 

Charles  reprefented  to  the  parliament  the  ne-  Parliament* 
ceflity  he  thought  they  lay  under  to  grant  a  large  4^^* 
fupply  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany  -f.  17^  &r«£* 
This  was  farther  urged  by  the  lord-keeper  Wil- 
liams,  who,    taking  up  the  fpeech^  where   the 
King  had  ended,  fhewed   that  the  King's  main 
reafon  for  calling  the  parliament  was  to  mind 
them  of  the  great  engagements  for  the  recovery 

*  Two  thoufand  of  thefe  were  fent  into  Holland,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  fame  number  of  old  foldiers  from  thence. 

f  In  the  fpeech  Charles  made  on  this  occafion  he  tells  the 
Commons,  "  That  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel; and  therefore  there  was  no  doubt  but  he  would  be  a 
keeper  and  maintainer  of  the  true  religion." 

of 
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Anno  1625. 0f  the  Palatinate  impofed  on  his  majefty  by  the 
late  King  his  father,  and  by  themfelves,  who 
broke  off  the  treaties  with  Spain  ;  to  let  them 
underftand  that  the  fucceeding  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, the  armies  fent  into  the  Low-Countries, 
the  repairing  the  forts,  and  the  fortifying  Ireland, 
did  all  meet  in  one  centre,  the  Palatinate  •,  and 
that  the  fubfidies  granted  in*  the  laft  parliament 
for  thefe  purpofes  were  already  fpent,  with  as 
much  more  of  the  King's  own  revenue.  Though 
the  Commons  harped  upon  grievances  not  re- 
dreffed,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  laft 
money  granted  for  tke  recovery  of  the  Palati- 
nate, yet  the  danger  of  keeping  long  together, 
by  reafon  of  the  raging  plague  *,  and  an  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  give  a  total  denial  to  the  requeft  of 
their  young  King,  determined  them  to  grant  two 
fubfidies.  They  then  petitioned  a  recefs  from  par- 
liament, on  account  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  feafon. 

parliament  On  this  confideration  they  were  adjourned,  to 

adjourned.     meet  Qn  the  firft  Qf  Auguft  at  Oxford  f . 

It  is  evident  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fup- 
ply  at  a  period  fo  peculiarly  interefting,  that 
they  had  already  entertained  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of 
the  prefent  government,  or  rather  that  they  per- 
ceived the  fame  errors,  vices,  and  follies,  rooted 
in  Charles,  which  had  given  rife  to  the  numerous 
grievances  of  the  laft  reign  •,  and  with  this  dif- 
advantageous  difference,  that  the  vigor  of  youth 
might  render  the  bad  qualities  of  the  fon  more 
pernicioufly  active  than  were  the  like  vices  in  the 
heavy  and  pafiive  difpofition  of  the  father.     No 

*  This  plague  carried  off  more  inhabitants  than  that 
which  happened  in  the  year  1603,  at  the  acceffion  of  James. 

f  According  to  the  cuitom  of  ieveral  late  parliaments,  the 
firft  bufinefs  which  had  been  done  in  the  houfe  was  to  appoint 
a  folemn  faft. 

change 
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change  had  appeared  in  the  adminiftration  iince  Anno  l6*$< 
the  death  of  James :  Charles  had  the  fame  fa- 
vorite, the  fame  council,  the  fame  minifters,  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  kingdom  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Buckingham's  creatures,  whofe  favor 
with  the  late  monarch  had  been  little  in  compari- 
fon  to  what  he  enjoyed  with  the  prefent.  Charles, 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  found  his  coffers 
empty,  a  large  debt  upon  his  revenue,  with  the 
additional  burthen  of  an  expenfive  war.     Not- 
withstanding thefe  unfavorable  circumftances,  he 
entertained  the  project  of  entirely  fubduing  that 
fpirit  of  Liberty   which  had  already   formed  a 
ftrong  party   in  the  nation,  and  of  fettling  on 
firm   foundations    a   more    unlimited    authority 
than  had  been  praclifed  by  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors.     Money  was  neceffary  for  fuch  an  under- 
taking:  This  he  fondly  imagined  could  be  eafi- 
ly  obtained  from  the  Commons,  by  the  pretence 
of  fo  popular  a  caufe  as  the  Palatinate- war.     But 
he  had   to  deal  with  an  aifembly,  compofed  of 
individuals  aptly  culled  for  the  important  charge 
of  defending  the  facred  rights  of  humanity.     It 
was  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation  they  heard 
their  King  call  upon  them  for  the  performance 
of  engagements,  the  conditions    of  which  had 
been  notorioufly  violated  by  himfelf  and  father. 
It  was  well  underftood,  that  the  Commons   of 
England  had   no  national   antipathy  to  Spain  : 
tyranny,  and  its  fupporter  Popery,  were  the  ob- 
jects they   engaged   themfelves   to  oppofe ;  for 
this,  and  this  only  reafon,  they  had  joined  with 
the  favorite  in  breaking  the  connections  with  that 
court.     They  now  found  that  the  zeal  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham  fprang  from  a  particular  pique 
towards  Spain  ;    that   they   had   contracted  an 
alliance  with  a  court  equally  noxious,  and  from 
Vol.  L  T  '  which 
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Anno  1625,  which  more  was  to  be  apprehended  by  reafori  of 
its  vicinity  •,  that  the  public  appearance  of  priefts 
in  their  veftments,  and  the  diipenfation  of  penal 
laws    againft   recufants,  realized  the   evils    only 
apprehended  from  the    Spanifh  match  *.     Nor 
was  it  without  a  difdainful  refentment  that    this 
very  refpectable  part  of  the  legiflature  found  their 
underitandings  infulted  by  a   raw  unexperienced 
King,  and  a  contemptible  minifter.     The  mean 
collufion  practifed  by  the  crown  lad  parliament, 
to  obtain   an  extraordinary  fupply,  and  the  bad 
management  of  its  firft  military  attempt,  con- 
vinced the  Commons  that  the  miniftry  were  not 
to  be  trufted  with  fo   important  a  bufinefs   as 
war  \  and  the  fpeech   of  the  lord- keeper,  which 
reprefented  that  not  only  the  fubfidies   were  al- 
ready fpent,  but  the   revenue  in  debt,  did   not 
a  little  contribute  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion. 
At  the  very    time  when  Charles  was  pleading 
necefiity  to  the  Commons  in  parliament,  he  was 
launching  out   into  profufe  and  vain  expences  : 
His    ambaiTadors,    Carlifle  and   Holland,    were 
maintained   at   a  great  charge,  to  vie  with  the 
gaudy  magnificence  of  the  French  ;  and  the  pa- 
rade with  which  the  queen  was  conducted  home 
bv  Buckingham,  luited  rather  the  circumftances 
of  an  Eaftern  monarch,  than  the  more  decent 
dignity  of  a  limited  prince. 

The  moderation  the  Commons  mewed  this 
feffion  of  parliament,  in  circumftances  thus  pro- 
voking and  interefting,  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
inftances  of  that  policy,  temper,  and   fagacity, 

*  A  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe  had  been  built  for  the  queen 
and  her  family,  with  conveniencies  thereunto  adjoining  for 
capuchin-friars,  who  were  therein  placed,  and  had  permif- 
fion  to  walk  abroad  in  their  religious  habits,  Rnjkvcortb, 
vol.  I.  p.  171. 

with 
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With  which  the  councils   of  this   affembly   were  Anno  l6a5« 
directed.     But  before  their  re-meeting  at  Oxford 
an  incident  had  happened  which  would  have  ren- 
dered this  moderation   a  pufillanimous  and   bafe 
defertion  of  the  particular  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  more  general  caufe  of  Liberty  and 
Religion.      The   French    miniftry    had    cajoled 
James  into  a  promife  to  furnifh  Lewis  with  one 
fhip  of  war  and  feven  armed  merchant-fhips,  to 
be  employed  againft  the  Genoefe.     Buckingham, 
who  was   at   this   time  warmly   attached  to  the 
court  of  France,  prevailed  on  Charles  to  lend 
thefe  mips  to  be  ufed   at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle, 
where  they  were  to  be  filled  with  French  foldiers 
and  mariners,  to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Ruftworth 
Montmorency.     No  fooner  was    this    intention  voi-  l- 
known  than  the  whole  crew  mutinied.     Vice-ad^  fe'q.74j 
miral  Pennington,  who  had  received  particular  w^itlock> 
orders  from  the  favorite,  would  not  apprehend  i6s2,  p.  a* 
them    in   this    fenfe ;    notwithflanding   repeated 
menaces  and  promifes  from  the  French,  he  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  up   the  mips,  and  failed  back 
again  to  the  Downs.  The  Rochellers  were  alarm- 
ed, and  fent  over  agents  to  folicit  their  detention  ; 
but  Charles,  taking  the  whole  affair  upon  him- 
felf,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  Fennington  to  deliver 
up  his  own  fhip,  and  all  the  merchant-Imps,  with 
their  furniture,  to   the  French   king's  minifters. 
Authority  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  engage  the 
Commanders  in  an  action  fo   repugnant  to  con- 
fcience  and  honor ;  Buckingham  had  recourfe  to 
art  and  deceit :  A   rumor  was  fpread  that  peace 
had  been  concluded   between  the  French   king 
and  his  Proteftant  fubjecls.     On  the  difcovery  of 
the  fraud,  the   captains   of  the   merchant-fhips 
maintained  that  the  King  had  no  right  to  difpofe 
of  their  property,  and  prepared  to  fail  away  ;  but 

T  2  Fennington, 
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Anno  1625.  Pennington,  who  could  no  longer  plead  a  mifun- 
derftanding  of  his  orders,  fired  to  bring  them 
to  *.  The  brave  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  broke 
through,  and  returned  to  England.  The  re- 
maining fhips  were  delivered  to  the  French ;  all 
the  officers  and  failors,  notwithstanding  great  of- 
fers made  them,  immediately  deferted  •,  not  an 
individual  among  a  crew  of  that  licentious  clafs 
of  men,,  one  gunner  excepted,  was  found  dif- 
folute  enough  to  ferve  againft  their  diftrerTed 
brethren  the  French  hugonots.  The  mifcreant 
was  afterwards  killed  in  charging  a  cannon  before 
Rochelle :  An  incident  fo  juft  and  opportune, 
though  a  frivolous  one,  gave  fatisfaction  to  the 
whole  nation.  This  black  tranfaclion  entirely 
diffipated  that  fond  popularity  which  every  mo- 
narch obtains  from  the  vulgar  in  the  beginning 
of  his  government. 

parliament  On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  their  adjournment,  the  parlia- 
ment met  at  Oxford.  The  Commons  renewed 
their  complaints  againft  the  illegal  fcreening  of 
recufants.  Sir  Edward  Giles  produced  a  lift  of 
fix  priefts,  for  whom,  he  faid,  he  had  feen  a 
pardon,  bearing  date  July  the  twelfth,  the  very 
day  after  his  majefty  had,  as  well  by  his  own 
mouth  as  by  the  lord  keeper's,  vouchfafed  to  re- 
turn them  fuch  an  anfwer  to  a  petition  for  the 
fupprefling  of  Popery,  as  gave  them  afliirance  for 
his  performance  thereof.  This  complaint,  in  a. 
conference-}-  between  the  two  houfes,  was  anfwer- 

*  In  a  letter  from  fecrefary  Conway  he  was  commanded 
to  ufe  all  forcible  means  to  compel  them,  even  to  finking. 

•f  On  this  conference  the  Commons  ordered,  "  That,  as 
the  fpeaker  and  the  whole  houfe  went  up,  if  the  Lords  kept 
bare,  to  do  the  fame ;  if  they  covered,  then  the  fpeaker  and 
the  reft  to  do  the  fame."    Pari.  Hift*  vol.  VI.  p.  373. 

ed 


at  Oxford. 
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cd  by  Williams ;  who  affirmed,  that  he  had  re-  Anno  $ij 
ceived  the  pardon  long  before  its  date,  but  that 
he  had  deferred  fealing  it,  in  hopes  that  on  the 
departure  of  the  am baiTadors,  it  might  have  been 
flopped ;  but  that  he  having  received  a  fecond 
command,  fealed  it  at  the  next  general  feal. 
Williams  likcwiie  added,  "  That  he  wifhed  a 
petition  might  be  prefented  to  the  King  to  flay 
the  like  pardons  hereafter."  Charles,  feeing  that 
the  Commons  were  engaged  on  the  inexhauitible 
topic  of  grievances,  without  fhewing  any  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  the  only  bufinefs  for  which  they 
had  been  fummoned,  fent  for  them  to  the  great 
hall  at  Chrifl-church,  where  he  again  infilled  on 
their  engagements  to  give  their  utmofl  afllflance 
towards  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor  *.  Lord 
Conway  and  Sir  John  Cook,  the  two  fecretaries, 
enlarged  upon  this  fubjecl:  -,  withal  acquainting 
the  houfes  of  the  pad  and  prefent  Hate  of  con- 
tinental affairs,  with  the  money  the  crown  had 
already  expended  on  the  war  -,  that  the  charges 
of  an  army  had  appeared  in  parliament  to  be 
700,000  1.  a  year  ;  befides  Ireland  was  to  be  for- 
tified ;  the  forts  here  repaired,  and  the  navy  re- 
inflated.  Then  the  lord-treafurer  -f  added,  that 
jthe-  late  King,  when  he  died,  was  indebted  to 
the  city  of  London  120,000 1.  befides  intereft; 
for  Denmark  and  the  Palatinate  150,0001.  for 
his  wardrobe  40,000!.;  that  thefe  debts  lay 
upon  his  prefent  majefly,  who  is  indebted  unto 
London  70,000  1.  which  he  hath  laid  out  for  his 
navy,    and   for   count  Mansfeldt  40,000!.   for 

*  Charles  began  this  fpeech  with  the  following  unpopu- 
lar, not  to  fay  rude,  addrefs  to  the  lower  houfe  ;  ««  My 
Lords,  and  You  of  the  Commons." 

*  This  was  lord  Ley,  fome  time  before  lord- chief  juftice 
of  the  KiDg?s-Bench. 

T  3  mourning 
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Anno  1625.  mourning  and  funeral  expences  42,000  1.  for 
expences  concerning  the  queen  40,000 1.  and 
the  navy  would  require   to  fet  it   forth  in  the 

journals  of  equipage  which  was  requifite  for  the   great  de- 

wu.TS-io.  %n  ^*s  maje^y  na^  m  ^anc^  300,000  1.     When 
p  fe$        the  houfe  proceeded  to  take  into  confideration 
the  King's  fpeech,  and   the  fubfequent  accounts, 
the  officers   and  creatures  of  the   crown   alone 
moved  for  a  fupply  ;  the  reft  of  the  affembly  fell 
into  high  debates.     Sir  S.  Wefton  moved  to  en- 
quire into   the  caufe  of  the  fupply  defired,  and 
the  enemy  againfi  whom  the  preparations  were 
deftined  ;  that  the  eilates  of  the  Papifts  who  con* 
tributed  to  the  enemy  might  be  fpecially  refpect- 
ed  to  fupply  the  King.     Sir  Francis  Seymour 
moved  for  a  felect  committee  to  draw  up  a  peti* 
tion   to  the  King,  comprehending  the  heads  of 
thofe  things  which  the  houfe  mould  thing  proper 
to  inform   him    in.     Sir  Edward  Coke  urged, 
that  the  neceflities  of  the  crown  came  by  impro- 
vidence ;  that  there  was   a   leak  in  the  govern- 
ment,   of -which .  leak   fuch    as    thefe  were  the 
caufes:'  Frauds  in  the  cuftoms,  treaty  about  the 
Spanifli  match,  new-invented  offices  with   large 
fees,  old    unprofitable    offices  which    the    King 
might  juflly  take  away  with  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple and  his  own  honor,  the  prefidentfhip  of  York 
and  Wales,  multiplicity  of  offices   in  one   man, 
new  tables  kept  in   the  King's  houfhold,  made 
the  leakage  the  greater,  voluntary  annuities  and 
pen  (ions,    which  ought  to   be    flopped    till   the 
King  was  out  of  debt,  and  able  to  pay ;  laftly, 
that  all  unneceffary  charges,  coftly  diet,  apparel, 
building,  &c.  increafed   the  leakage  •,  that  un- 
derftand*og  officers  mould  be  employed  in  the 
JCing's  houfe  to   reduce  it  to  its  antient  form  ; 
that  the  great  offices  for  the  defence  .of  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  mould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  able  men,  Anno  l62s- 
who   have  experience,  fuch  as  adrniralry-places, 
and  others. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  faid,  "  That  they  ought  Pari.  Hift. 
not  to  refufe   to  give--,  but  before  they  gave  to  t°\Z*' 
reprefent  their  wants  to  the  King :  Firft,  for  re-  &  %. 
ligion,  to  have  his  majefty's  anfwer  in  full  par- 
liament, and  then  enrolled :  next,  to  know  the 
enemy  againft  whom  war  was  to  be  made ;  the 
neceffity  of  an  advifed  council  for  governing  the 
great  affairs  of  the   kingdom;  the  neceffity  of 
looking   into  the  King's  revenue  •,  to  have    his 
majefty's  anfwer  concerning  impofitions  on  wines: 
And  though  the  time  was  not  now  fit  for  the  de- 
cifion  of  all  thefe  points,  yet  a  felect  committee 
to  be  appointed  to  fet  down  the  heads  of  them, 
and  then  to  have  the  King's  anfwer  to  them   in 
parliaments    The  doing  of  this,  added  he,  is  no 
capitulation    with  his   majefly,  but  an   ordinary 
parliamentary  courfe,  as  in  the  twenty- fecond  of 
Edward  III.  and  without  it  the   commonwealth 
can  neither  fupply  the  King,  nor  fubfift." 

In  this  debate  Sir  Robert  Cotton  made  a  long 
fpeech,  in  which  he  quoted  the  examples  of  pari 
times  to  fhew  that  want  of  ceconomy  in  the 
crown  had  ever  met  with  a  fevere  cenfure  from 
the  parliament,  and  that  thole  minifters  who  had 
helped  to  wafte  the  public  treafure  had  never 
e/caped  with  impunity  :  "  I  am  glad,  concluded 
he,  that  we  have  neither  juft  caufe,  nor  unduti- 
ful  difpofitions,  to  appoint  the  King  a  council  to 
redrefs  thofe  errors  in  parliament,  as  in  the  forty- 
fecond  of  Edward  III.  &c.  &c.  We  only  in 
loyal  duty  offer  up  our  humble  defires,  that 
fince  his  majefly  hath,  with  advifed  judgment, 
elected  wife,  religious,  and  worthy  fervarits,  to 
attend   him  in  his  high  employment,  he  will  be 

T  4  pte&fetl 
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Anno  1625.  pleafed  to  advife  with  them  together  a  way  of  re 
medy  for  thofe  difafters  in  flate  brought  on  by 
long  iecurity  and  happy  peace,  and  not  to  be  led 
by  young  and  fingle  counfel." 

Sir  George  More  preffedfor  a  committee;  al* 
ledged  that  they  were  all  bound  in  duty  not  to 
graft  fubfidy  upon  fubfidy   in  one   parliament. 
Sir  George  Goring  moved,    that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  might  be  of  the  committee,  to  give 
fat isf action  on  any  afperfions  which  might  be  caft 
upon  him.     Others  argued  againfl  granting  any 
fupply  before  grievances  were  redrefied  ;    that 
the    ordinary    revenue    ought    to    defray    the 
Rufcwoith,  ordinary    expence    of    the    crown ;     that   the 
yd.  i.       King  ought   to   contribute   to  help  the  Palatir 
F'  nate's  caufe  with  his  own  eftate  •,  that  the  time  of 

year  was  too  far  fpent  for  the  fleet  to  go  out  to 
fervice  ;  that  enquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether 
the  duke  broke  not  the  match  with  Spain  out  of 
fpleen  and  malice  to  the  conde  Olivares,  whether 
he  made  not  the  match  with  France  upon  harder 
terms,  and  whether  the  fhips  employed  againfl: 
Rochelle  were  not  maintained  with  the  fubfidies 
given  for  the  Palatinate  *  ?  that  an  enquiry  be 
made  to  know  by  what  counfels  the  prefent  de° 
figns  are  begun,  where  the  fleet  is  to  go  ?  and 
Sir  Robert  Manfel  -f  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
intended  expedition.  Many  reflections  part  upon 
the  mifcarriages  of  the  duke  in  his  feveral  offi- 
ces J.     The  refolutions  of  the  houfe  were,  that 

*  Some  of  thefe  fevere  hints  are  only  to  be  found  in  Rufh- 
worth ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  flung  out 
in  parliament,  as  they  are  all  noticed  in  a  long  fpeech  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

f  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was  a  fea-commander  of  reputation., 
and  had  been  employed  with  fuccefs  in  the  naval  expeditions 
in  James's  time. 

'X  It  was  complained  that  pirates  infefted   the   feas,    and 
that  the  protection  of  commerce  was  neglected. 

religion 
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religion  fhould  have  the  nrft  place  in  their  de-  Anno  1025- 
bates,  next  the  kingdom's  fafety,  and  then  fup- 
plies.     In  confequence  of  this  reiblution,  a  long 
petition  was  fent  up,  fetting  forth  the  dangerous 
ftate  of  religion,  and  the  remedies  for  the  increas- 
ing evil.     Charles  gave  a  gracious' anfwer  to  eve- 
ry claufe  of  the  petition,  with  large  promifes  that 
all  the  grievances  complained  of  mould  be  re- 
drefledj   and  Buckingham,  who  imagined  that 
the  heat  of  oppofition  would  be  allayed  by  this 
condefcenlion,  made  a  long  and  florid  fpeech,  in 
which  he  reprefented  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  war, 
and  anfwered  the  feveral  objections  which  had 
been  flung  out  by  the  Commons  *.     The  lord-  pari.  urn. 
ireafurer  then  produced  a  paper  in  which  he  had  vo1,  Vi*  v* 
fet  down   the  conditions  of  the  King's  eftate  :  394'     tq" 
1.  His  debts;  2.  The  eftate  the  King  now  Hands 
in ;  3.  How  it  will  be  for  the  future. 

"  His  debts  to  the  city  of  London,  and  fome 
gentlemen,  borrowed  upon  privy-feals  and  lords 
bonds,  were  120,000  1.  to  the  wardrobe  40,000!. 
to  the  king  of  Denmark  75,000  1.  and  the  inte- 
reft;  arrears  for  penfions  a  large  fum^  to  his 
houfhold  a  large  fum. 

"  The  anticipations  made  by  the  late  King  be- 
fore they  were  due  came  to  50,000  1. 

"  His  engagement?  were  for  the  pay  of  fix 

*  To  the  objection  that  the  eight  (hips  lent  to  the  French 
king  were  paid  with  the  fubfidy- money,  and  employed  a- 
gainfl  the  Rochellers,  he  anfwered,  "That  thofe  eight  ihips 
y/ere  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  French  king  ;"  and 
added,  "  It  is  not  always  fit  for  kings  to  give  account  of 
fheir  councils ;  judge  the  thing  by  the  event." 

This  anfwer,  which  owns  that  both  courts  were  in  the 
fecret  that  the  {hips  were  to  ferve  againft  Roche! !e,  greatly 
inflamed  the  refentment  the  Commons  had  conceived  againit 
the  miniftry, 

thou  fan  d 
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Anno  1625,  thouiand  foot  in  the  Low-Countries ;  often 
thouiand  foot  under  count  Mansfeldt;  and  for 
the  rigging,  victualing,  and  providing  the  navy, 
not  the  like  in  the  memory  of  this  time. 

"  Concerning  the  eftate  of  the  King,  as  it  now 
(lands,  his  father's  debts,  anticipations,  and  en- 
gagements laid  ill  upon  him  ;  his  own  debts,  as 
prince,  came  to  70,000.1.  at  the  leaft.  The 
-King's  eitate,  for  the  future,  as  in  charges  of 
continuance,  confifted  of  ten  articles:  1.  Of 
debts  unpaid,  and  interefc;  2.  old  anticipations 
of  50,000  1. ;  3.  anticipations  of  new  200,000  1. ; 
taken  up  by  hirufelf ;  4.  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
30,000!.;  5.  to  count  Mansfeldt  20,000!.; 
6.  to  the  Dutch  8000  1.  :  7.  to  Ireland  2600  1.; 

8.  the    queen's   allowance  and    diet    37,0001.; 

9.  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia  20,000 1. 
fer  ann. ;  10.  preparations  for  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  feconding  the  navy." 

After  reading  this  account  the  lord-treafurer 
alledged,  that  certain  Aim's  were  omitted  becaufe 
they  were  not  yet  calculated  ;  that  no  total  was 
caft  up,  becaufe  he  had  no  auditor :  he  promifed 
that  himfelf,  or  his  fubordinate  officers,  mould 
be  ready  to  give  fatisfaclion  to  all  or  any  of  the 
particulars.  This  minute  detail  demonflrated  to 
the  Commons  the  folly  of  a  Spanifh.  war  at  this 
juncture;  and,  by  expofing  the  extreme  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  crown,  pointed  out  the  favorable  op- 
portunity of  limiting  the  exorbitant  power  it  had 
afiumed,  by  methods  conftitutional  and  feafible. 
journal* of  They  had  (hewn  great  fatisfaction  at  the  King's 
Comm0ns,  anfvver  t0  tjieir  petition  on  religious  grievances  ; 
Si4,'&req.  yet,  in  the  effential  matter  of  Aipply,  they  were 
fo  little  fwayed  by  empty  promifes,  that  though 
Charles  condefcended  to  afls  two  fifteenths,  the 

value 
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value  of  40,000  1.  the  Commons  peremptorily  re-  Anno  l62s* 
fufed  to  fet  fo  bad  a  precedent  as  to  give  twice  in 
one  feffion  of  parliament.  Sir  Robert  Philips 
faid  that  the  arguments  for  giving  were  honor, 
necefTity,  and  fafety,  not  honorable  actions 
grounded  upon  found  counfels  •,  that  neceffity 
had  been  the  continual  argument  for  fupply  in 
all  parliaments.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  faid,  it 
was  ftrange  that  the  commons  mould  be  called 
together  only  for  a  fupply  of  40,000  1.  •,  it  {hew- 
ed the  King's  neceffities  ;  that  1 4.0,000 1.  had 
been  raifed  by  places  of  honor  fold,  places  of 
juftice  were  fold,  and  ferjeants'  places  fold. 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  faid,  he  feared  the  paiT- 
ieg  this  precedent  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  was  to  take 
advantage  of  it  for  a  greater  hereafter.  Mr. 
Rolle  argued,  that  if  the  neceffity  of  money  was 
{o  great,  now  was  the  time  to  prefs  for  a  redrefs 
of  grievances.  Sir  Edward  Coke  quoted  prece- 
dents of  punifhment  inflicted  on  evil  counfellors -, 
faid,  it  was  malum  con/ilium  to  prefs  more  fubii- 
dies,  when  two  had  been  already  given  ;  and 
added,  that  he  would  rather  give  one  thoufand 
pounds  out  of  his  own  eftate,  than  to  grant  any 
fubfidy  now. 

On  the  day  after  this  debate,  the  houfe  went 
upon  a  complaint  againft  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  an 
admiral,  for  fuffering  a  pirate  to  take  an  Englifh 
fhip  before  his  face  ;  that  to  fome  merchants, 
who  had  defired  him  to  go  out  and  chace  the  pi- 
rate, he  anfwered,  his  com  million  was  not  to  go 
on  the  French  coaft,  where  he  conceived  xht  pi- 
rate lay  ;  that  in  conclusion,  though  he  was  of- 
fered great  fums  of  money,  or  half  the  goods  in 
the  fhip,  he  ftill  refufed  to  go.  On  this  report 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  faid,  that  the  lord-admiral 
puckingham  had  the  care  of  thefe  things,  there- 
fore 
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Anno.  1625.  fore  the  default  mufl  needs  be  in  him  and  his  a- 
gents,  and  moved  for  a  committee  to  condder  of 
the  caufes  thereof,  and  where  the  default  lay. 
Mr.  Lifter  mentioned  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Englim  trade  by  Dunkirkers ;  and  therefore 
moved,  that  the  committee  to  be  appointed, 
might  in  a  general  way  confider  of  this,  and  the 
fafety  of  all  the  lea-ports.  This  being  agreed  to, 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houie  was  appointed  to 
take  thefe  matters  into  confideration,  and  they 
to  have  power  to  name  a  fub-committee. 

Charles,  underflanding  by  thefe  arguments  and 
refolutions,  that  the  houfe  was  determined  againft 
a  fupply  without  an  effectual  reformation  in  the 
DWbiution  government,  with  a  ram  impetuofity  dilfolved  the 
ment.rka"  parliament  * ;  adding  thereby  to  the  diftafte  of 
the  people,  who  were  before  ftrongly  difgufted 
with  his   unpopular   management.     The  Com- 

*  Acls  parled  this  parliament. 

1.  An  acl  for  puniming  divers  abufes  committed  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday. 

2.  An  ail  to  enable  the  King  to  make  leafes  of  lands, 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

3.  An  acl  for  the  eafe  of  obtaining  licences  of  alienation, 
and  in  the  pleading  of  alienations  with  licence,  or  of  par- 
dons of  alienations  without  licence,  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, or  elfewhere. 

4.  An  acl  to  reftrain  tippling  in  inns  and  alehoufes. 

5.  An  act  for  three  entire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  fpiri- 
tuaiity. 

6.  An  acl  for  two  entire  fubfidies  granted  by  the  tempo- 
rality. 

7.  An  acl  that  this  feiiion  of  parliament  mail  not  deter- 
mine by  his  majefty's  afTent  to  this  and  fome  other  acls. 

8.  An  acl  to  confirm  an  agreement  between  the  King  and 
the  copy- holders  of  Macclesfield  in  Com.  Ceitr.  &c. 

9.  An  aft  for  the  fettlement  of  an  agreement  of  the  te- 
nants of  Chelvenham  and  Alhly,  alias  Charlton,  between 
the  King  and  Sir  Giles  Greval,  knight.  Vide  Statutes  at 
Large^  and  Rujhiwrtbt 

mons 
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mons,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Anno  1625. 
intentions  of  the  court,  formed  themfelves  into  a 
grand  committee,  and  before  they  would  fuffer 
the  King's  meffenger  to  be  introduced,  drew  up  Echard. 
a  proteftation  of  their  honed  alacrity  to  do  their 
utmoft  endeavor  to  difcover  and  reform  the  abu- 
fes  of  the  ftate,  and  in  like  fort  to  afford  all  ne- 
oefTary  fupply  to  the  juft  occafions  and  defigns 
of  the  crown. 

A  profecution  againfl  one  Mountague,  a  court 
chaplain,  had  been  purfued  by  the  Commons 
this  parliament  with  fome  eagernefs.  The  bufi- 
nefs  appears  a  trifling  one,  but  it  carried  with  it 
fome  important  confequences  which  fufficiently 
juftify  the  warmth  with  which  it  was  purfued, 
Mountague  had  publifhed  a  book  tending  to  Ar- 
minianifm :  for  this  he  had  been  rewarded  by 
court-preferment,  notwithstanding  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl  reign,  had 
queflioned  his  conduct,  and  afterwards  referred 
it  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  from  whom 
he  had  received  an  admonition. 

Montague,  who  now  found  himfelf  powerful- 
ly protected,  publifhed  another  book,  filled  with 
the  fame  doctrines,  and  entitled,  "An  appeal  to 
Casfar."  For  this  contempt  of  the  former  cen- 
fure  of  the  houfe  he  was  re-queflioned,  and  or- 
dered to  give  bail  of  two  thoufand  pounds  for 
his  appearance  at  the  next  feffion.  Charles  inter- 
fered, and  pleaded  an  exemption  for  Mountague, 
as  being  his  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  therefore 
the  houfe  had  no  right  to  moleft  him.  This  gave 
vigor  to  the  fire  already  kindled,  which  would 
have  terminated  in  an  impeachment,  if  the  bufi- 
nefs  had  not  been  diverted  by  the  profecution  of 
a  more  glaring  and  more  pernicious  offender. 

Though 
z 
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Anno  1625.  Though  the  Arminian  tenets  had  in  them  na 
natural  relation  to  high-church  or  monarchical 
principles,  yet  being  repugnant  to  neither,  the 
fame  political  end,  viz.  fcreening  themfelves  un- 
der the  protection  of  party,  which  had  forced 
.them  to  an  union  with  the  republicans  of  Hol- 
land, connected  them  clofely  to  the  abettors  of 
arbitrary  power  in  this  country ;  and  they  be- 
came the  warmed  partizans  for  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples in  church  and  ftate  *.  As  fuch,  they 
were  always  treated  with  a  juft  animofity  by  the 
adverfe  faction,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Charles  to 
exempt  the  individuals  in  his  fervice  from  the 
national  jurisdiction,  turned  the  particular  cafe 
of  Mountague  to  a  difpute  of  importance.  The 
biihops  had  alfo  interfered  in  this  caufe,  repre- 
fenting  it  as  an  affair  which  the  King  alone,  by 
his  delegates,  had  a  right  to  judge  of,  and  that 
matters  of  difference  in  the  church  ought  only  to 
be  determined  by  the  King  and  the  bifhops  -f\ 
The  only   circumftance  which  carries    the  ap^ 

*  Thefe  proportions  contain  the  fubftance  of  the  Armi- 
nian do&rine  ; 

I.  God  does  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner  predeltinate  any 
perfon  to  be  faved  or  damned. 

II.  Chrift  died  for  all  men,  that  is,  all  are  partakers  of 
the  benefit  of  Chrill's  paffion,  who  fmcerely  perform  the 
gofpel  terms  of  faith  and  repentance. 

III.  How  neceffary  foever  Grace  may  be  towards  our  do- 
ing good  actions,  yet  it  is  not  irrefiftible  ;  that  is,  we  are 
ftill  free  agents,  confequently  the  faithful  may  finally  fall  a> 
vvay>  or  depart,  from  a  ftate  of  grace. 

f  The  biihops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchefter,  Roche£- 
ter,  and  St.  David's,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
recommended  Mountague's  book ;  and  faid,  that  his  ma- 
jefly  would  do  moil  gracioufiy  to  prohibit  ail  parties  front 
fpeaking  or  writing  againft  it.  MSS.  in  Br.  Mzifeum, 
n.  7000, 

pearance 
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pearance  of  an  unjuftifiable  exertion  in  the  Com-  Anno  1625* 
ons  in  thefe  profecutions,  is  the  tyrannical  re- 
straint they  feemed  defirous  to  lay  on  literature. 
But  it  muSt  be  confidered  that  the  freedom  of  the 
prefs,  neceSTary  to  the  existence  of  Liberty,  was 
a  privilege  unknown  in  this  age  ;  and  whilft  the 
crown  poSTeifed  the  power  of  fupprefTmg  the  pub- 
lication of  every  argument  which  clamed  with  its 
pretenfions,  the  Commons  endeavored  to  attain 
the  fame  means  of  restraining  the  venomous  doc- 
trine broached  by  its  creatures  and  dependants. 

Before  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  the 
plague  had  already  infected  the  city  of  Oxford, 
and  there  was  great  murmuring  that  the  court 
fhould  bring  them  together  in  fo  fickly  a  feafon, 
when  its  avowed  defign  was  only  to  extort  money 
from  the  fubjecl:.  Tke  Commons  had  exprefTed 
great  fenfe  of  their  danger  at  the  feflion  at  Weil- 
minSter,  and  it  was  remarked  in  the  houfe,  that 
the  bell  was  tolling  every  minute  tfyey  were  fpeak- 
ing.  Strong  as  were  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  pa- 
triot members  kept  their  ground,  and  with  ex- 
emplary refolution  gavefo  constant  an  attendance, 
that  their  antagonists  could  never  obtain  the 
advantages  of  an  undefended  caufe,  or  a  fcatter- 
ed  party. 

The  determined  refolution  of  the  Commons 
not  to  give  any  fupport  to  the  extravagant  fchemes 
of  the  King  and  his  minifter  has  been  reprefented 
by  the  enemies  of  civil  Liberty  a3  an  indefen.fi ble 
obStinacy,  contrary  to  rational  or  constitutional 
principles  •,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on  an  impartial 
examination,  confiStent  with  both.  As  they  ab- 
furdly  fuppofe  that  this  parliament  was  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  the  apparent  good  and  fafety 
of  the  fubjedt,  rigidly  to  perform  all  the  engage- 
ments of  the  lalt,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  enquire 

what 
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Anao  *$*$,  what  thefe  engagements  were,  before  they  can  be 
condemned.     We  find  that  the  laft  parliament, 
though  inflamed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  a  clofe 
connection  with  the    mod   powerful  and  mod 
bigoted  prince  in  Europe,  and  defirous,  on  any 
i      feafible  terms,  of  breaking  an   union  pernicious 
to  the  Religion  and  Liberty  of  this  country,  were 
lb  wary  of  trufting  a  weak  prodigal  prince,  and  a 
vain  hot-headed  minifter,  with  the  difficult  and 
expenfive  enterprize  of  regaining  a  then-confirm- 
ed conquer!:  from  the  united  powers  of  the  fame 
potent  family ;  that  James  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  extraordinary  condefceniion  of  receiv- 
ing the  military  fupplies  from  a  council  of  war 
appointed  by  the  parliament.     The  mean  collu- 
fion  which  fruflrated  the  purpofe  of  the  condition 
on  which  thefe  fubfidies  were  granted,  the  im- 
prudent manner  of  conducting  the  firft  military 
enterprize,  and  the  fatal  cataftrophe  which  en- 
fued,  muft  have  enforced  the  fame  parliament  to 
drop  a  hopelefs  fcheme  which  they  had  engaged 
no  farther  to  fupport  than  was  confident  with  the 
advantage   and   honor   of  the  nation  -,  of  which 
they  were  to  be  the  judges.     If  thefe  reafons  had 
been  powerful  enough  to  have  prevented  that 
parliament  from   giving  farther  affiftance,  how 
ftrongly  muft  they  have  operated  with  this  parlia- 
ment, when  united  to  the  prefent  afpect  of  af- 
fairs ?     The  war  was  now  no  longer  the  war  of 
the  people  ;    the    abfurd    conditions  on  which 
Charles  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Bour- 
bon family  had  entirely  broke  the  connection  of 
an  united  caufe.     The  Palatinate  quarrel,  when 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  Liberty  and  Religion, 
was  merely  private,  and  confined  to  the  Stewart 
family.     According  to  the  laws  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,    it  could  not  be  fuppofed,    whatever  ex- 
amples 
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amples  the  neceffity,    imbecility,  or  ignorance,  Anno  1625. 
of  particular  times  might  have  produced,  that  ih? 
people  were  obliged  to  tax  themfelves   with  ex- 
traordinary levies  of  money,  but  for  their  own 
fupport  and  defence  ;  if  they   ever  did,  it  was 
only  underftood  as  a  purchafe  for  the   redrefs  of 
thole  grievances  to  which  monarchies  of  all  ftates 
are  the  moil  fubject ;  and  indeed  fuch  a  privilege 
is  fo   neceffary  to  maintain  a   limited  monarchy 
in  due  bounds,  that  it  is  the  only  obftacle  which 
can  prevent  it  from   becoming  in   practice  ab- 
folute  :  "  Give   money,  faid  the  crown,  and  in 
due  time  you  fhall  have  redrefs  of  grievance." 
Was  a  reprefentative  body  of  the  people,  fpeci- 
ally  truiled  with  the  facred  charge  of  defending 
and  profecuting  fthe  moft  effential  rights  of  the 
nation,  of  reforming  the  errors   of  government, 
of  red  re  fling  the  injuries   of  the   fubject,  was  it 
lightly  to  give  up  the  only  means  whereby  fuch  a 
reformation  could    be  effected  ?  The  bare  man- 
ner in  which  Charles  had  expofed   his   necefiities 
and  prodigality  proceeded  from  an  abfurd  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  Commons  would  think  themfelves 
bound  in  duty  to  relieve  his  wants,  however  im- 
prudently  they  had  been  incurred.     But  this  was 
the  fond  error  of  felf-flattery,  and    apparently 
clafhed  with  the  real  duties  of  their  office.     The 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  the  only  fund 
legally  its  own  \  and  the  necefiities  to  which  the 
anticipation  or  alienation  of  that  revenue  would 
reduce  a  prodigal  prince,  was   a  favorable  and 
fair  opportunity  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  ftate, 
and  enlarge  and  fecure  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  debts  and  expences  which  had  been  flated 
to  the  parliament  amounted  to  the  fum   of  eight 
hundred    thoufand  pounds  ;  when,  befides    the 
money  which  had  been  lavifhed  on  the  marriage 
Vol.  I.  U  and 
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Anno  1625.  and  other  Solemnities,  Charles  had  given  large 
iums  to  many  of  his  creatures,  to  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  and  other  attendants  on  the  queen. 

Charles,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  far- 
ther fupplies  from  the  Commons,  had  recourfe 
to  the  old  oppreflive  expedient  of  forcing  a  loan 
from  the  Subject.  Privy  feals  were  ifTued  out  to 
all  perfons  of  fubflance,  and  the  collectors  were 
appointed  to  return  the  names  of  thole  who  dis- 
covered a  difpofition  to  excufe  the  payment  of 
the  fums  impofed.  To  foften  this  general  of- 
fence, a  proclamation  was  ifTued  for  recalling  all 
the  children  of  Englifh  parents  who  were  in  fo- 
reign feminaries,  and  an  order  publifhed  for  dis- 
arming Popifh  recufants,  according  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  late  parliament. 

Naval  expe-      From  the  money  Charles  got  by  the  loan  he 

sptn.a8ainftwas  enabled  to  equip  his  fleet:  It  con  filled  of 
eighty  mips  ;  ten  thoufand  of  the  land-forces 
were  embarked  to  ferve  on  the  deftined  expedi- 
tion. The  chief  command  was  entrufted  to  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  vifcount  Wimble- 
don, a  creature  of  Buckingham,  to  the  neglect 
of  Sir  Robert  Manfe],  an  old  Sea-officer,  who 
was  in  great  efteem  with  the  people.  The  next 
in  command  to  Wimbledon  was  lord  ElTex  So 
loofely  concerted  was  the  plan  of  the  expedition, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  rendezvous  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  after  a  ftorm  which  had  difperfed  the 
whole  fleet,  that  a  council  of  war  was  firft  called 
to  determine  the  fcene  of  action.  Eflex  was  for 
attacking  Cadiz,  and  carried  his  opinion  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices.  The  length  of  time  which  the 
fleet  had  been  at  fea  was  fufRcient  to  put  the 
Spaniards  on  their  guard.  Though  they 
found  the  bay  full  of  fhips  of  great  value, 
yet  thefe,  through  the  neglect  of  the  com- 
8  '  manders, 
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manders  *,  were  fuffered  to  efcape.  The  fort  of  Anno  1645. 
Puntal  was  attacked  by  EfTex,  and  taken.  The 
poffeflion  of  this  fort  was  of  fo  fmall  confequence, 
that  it  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  fol- 
diers,  having  drank  plentifully  of  new  wines,  be* 
came  difeafed.  After  this  unfortunate  beginning, 
the  whole  force  returned  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  to 
wait  for  the  Spanifh  Plate  fleet,  which  was  then  on 
its  return  from  America  :  But  narrowly  miffing  it, 
"Wimbledon  brought  his  fickly  crew  home  -j-. 

This  unfuccefsful  ill-conducted  attempt  en- 
creafed  the  clamor  againft  the  miniftry  ;  and  the 
difcontented  party  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  feeing 
their  enemies  entangled  in  fnares  which  became 
daily  more  intricate :  A  tyrannical  government 
involving  itfelf  in  difficulties  which  increafed  the 
importance  of  the  people,  whilft  at  the  fame  time 
the  happy  fituation  of  the  kingdom  exempted 
them  from  the  fears  of  foreign  hostilities* 

During  the  courfe  of  the  late  expedition* 
Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Holland  were  fent  to 
the  Hague  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch* 
and  to  confer  with  the  ambafTadors  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  had  joined  in  the 
confederacy  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
Dutch  had  entered  heartily  into  the  caufe,  and 
had  lent  an  aftlftance  of  mips  to  the  late  expedi- 
tion. In  this  congrefs  Buckingham  not  only  pro- 
mifed  great  things  in  his  matter's  name,  but 
threw  out  hints  of  hopeful  expectations  on  the 

*  A  diffention  between  the  two  commanders,  Wimbledon 
and  EfTex,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  the  prepoiierous  ma- 
nagement of  this  bufinefs. 

f  The  contagion  had  been  fpread  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  commander,  who  obliged  every  (hip,  not  infeaed,  to  rake 
a  certain  number  of  the  fick  for  found  men.  Baker's  Chro* 
nick.     HovtePs  Letters, 

U  2  fide 
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Anno  1625.  fide  of  France.     To  fupply  the  prefent  exigen- 
cies  of  the   war,  he    had  carried   with  him  the 
crown  jewels,  and  pawned  them   in  Holland  for 
Guth.  P.     tke    fum    0f  300,000  1.      Therefore,  when    the 
4°*  fleet  returned,  Charles  iflued    out   a  proclama- 

tion, prohibiting  the  foldiers  from  leaving  their 
colours  ;  and  trufting  to  the  mallow  expedient 
of  nominating*  Sir  Edward  Coke-f,  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  Sir  Guy  Palmes,  Mr.  Edward  Alford, 
and  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  the  leading  popular 
me;nbers,  to  ferve  as  IherifFs  in  the  counties,  he 
again  ventured  to  call  a  parliament  J.  Before 
Hackefs  tnjs  period  Williams  had  not  only  been  turned 
Williams,  out  of  his  office  of  lord-keeper,  but  was  banifhed 
from  the  council,  and  commanded  to  retire  to  his 
bifhopric  of  Lincoln. 

Antecedent  to  the  meeting  of  the  parliament 
at  Oxford,  Williams,  to  remove  (if  poflible)  the 
growing  diilafte  of  Buckingham,  had  officiously 
informed  the  King  of  the  enmity  which  fubfifted 
in  the  houle   of  Commons  againft  his  favorite; 

*  Such  a  nomination  by  cuflom  incapacitated  them  from 
fervingin  parliament. 

f  Sir  Edward  Coke  objected  to  feveral  things  in  the  form 
of  the  oath  given  to  the  fheriffs.  This  remarkable  one 
againft  the  Lollards  was  complied  with,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  the  judges,  left  out,  viz.  "  You  mall  do  all  your  pains 
and  diligence  to  deftroy  and  make  to  ceafe  all  manner  of  he- 
refies  commonly  called  Lollaries,  within  your  bailiwick, 
from  time  to  time,  to  all  your  power,  and  afllft  and  be  help- 
ing to  all  ordinaries  and  commiflioners  of  the  holy  church, 
and  favor  and  maintain  them  as  oftentimes  as  you  fhall  be 
required."     Rufiwortb,  vol.1,  p.  197,  & feq. 

j  When  the  names  of  thofe  fheriffs  whom  the  judges  had 
appointed  were  fhewn  to  the  King,  he  declared,  that  he  had 
the  names  of  feven  whom  he  would  have  IherifFs.  Letters 
end  Difpatches  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  fol.  ed.  1 739* 
p.   29. 

but 
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but  undertook,  if  the  feflion  was  poftponed  till  Anno  l6*5- 
Chriftmas,  to  take  off  the  bittereif.  fticklers  againft 
him.     This  ferved    only    to   increafe    Bucking- 
ham's jealoufy,  who  concluded   that    Williams 
could  not   have  So  exact  an  intelligence,  or  fo 
great  an  influence  as  he  boafted,  without  being  a 
party  in  the  cabal  againft  him.     His  hatred  was 
fo  inflamed  by  this  fufpicion,  that  though  prece- 
dents of  fuch  a  nature  touched   him  nearly,  in 
the   prefent   difpofition    of  the  Commons,    his 
agents  offered  the  party  in  the  oppofition  to  give 
his  afliftance  to  the  ruin  of  Williams  by  a  parlia- 
mentary  profecution.     Hatred   to  Buckingham 
faved  the  keeper ;  who,  in  the  point  of  paffing 
the  pardon  to  the  Romifh  priefts,  had  had  the 
addreis,  at  the  expence  of  his  patron,  to  clear 
himfelf  tolerably  well  to  the  Commons.     Imme- 
diately on    the  diffolution  of  the  parliament  his 
difgrace  enfued  :  He  received   it  with  an  abject- 
nefs  of  fpirit  equal  to  the  fervility  of  his  deport- 
ment during  the  fun-fhine  of  his  favor ;  and  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  pradtifing  with   Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth   to  debauch  him  from   his 
party  and  principles,  to   bring  him  over  to  the 
court.     In  this  place  it  muft    be  remembered, 
that  when  the  extravagant  articles,  both  private 
and  public,  were  fent  by  Charles  from  Madrid, 
James  either  had,  or  affected  to  fhew,  compunc- 
tions of  confeience  and  honor  at  figning  articles 
fo  destructive  to  the  weal  of  the  Proteitant  reli- 
gion ;  Williams   thereupon  got  up  and  made   a 
florid  fpeech,  in  which  he  mewed    the  King  and 
council  that  fo  doing  was  repugnant  to  neither. 
On  thefe  flattering  perfuafions  the  articles  were 
immediately  figned,   and  Williams,  in  a  letter 
to  Madrid,  boafted  of  tbe   important  fervice  he 

U  3  had 
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Aam>  1625.  had  rendered  the  prince.     The  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln's great  rival  and  enemy  was  William  Laud, 
bifhop  of  St.  David's.     This  prelate,  in  his  fta- 
tion  of  prefident  of  St.  John's   college   at  Cam- 
bridge, had  fignalized  himfelf  as  a  turbulent  op- 
pofer  of  the  Puritans,  and  as   a  ftickler  for  the 
Arminian  principles.     He  at  length  obtained  the 
office  of  court- chaplain,  and,  by  a  fedulous   at- 
tention and  compliance  with  the  humors   of  the 
favorite,  his  patronage.     When  the  bifhopric  of 
St.  David's   became  vacant,  Buckingham  afked 
it  for  Laud  ;  but  James,  on  account  of  his  ill 
fame  *,  (hewing  an  averfion  to  his  promotion,  he 
employed  Williams  to  teaze  him  into   a  com- 
pliance :  Williams  not  only  fucceeded    in  this, 
but  retained  him  in  his  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  procured  him,  in  fome   time  after,  a 
living  of  one   hundred    and   twenty  pounds,  a- 
yearin  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's  :  For  all  which 
Hacked     fervices,  Laud,  now  on  a  foot  of  rivalfhip,  and 
j^feofwii-  having  in  a  manner  engrailed  Buckingham's  ear, 
became  one  of  the  principal  means  of  Williams's 
diferace. 
Coronation.      Four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  ; 
and  Charles  had  the  imprudence,  at  this  critical 
time,  to  add   to   the  difguft  of  the  public  by 
exacting  the  obfolete  tribute  of  knights  fees  from 

*  Laud  had  married  lady  Rich  to  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Devonfhire,  her  paramor,  while  her  hufband  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  alive. 

James  had  another  objefticn  to  this  promotion  :  Laud  had 
given  him  fome  violent  counfel  in  regard  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
affairs  of  Scotland  ;  and  his  timorous  difpofition  was  terrifi- 
ed at  a  circumflance  which  partly  prognosticated  the  ftorm 
this  zealous  pedant  had  fo  great  a  ma,re  in  raifmg.  Backet's 
l»ife  of  Williams. 

all 
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all  thofe  who  had  forty  pounds    a-year*.     The  Anno  l6as« 
form  of  the  coronation  was  compiled  by  bifhop 
Laud,  who  made  two  additions   to  that  which 
had  been  more  recently  ufed,  from  the  antiquat- 
ed examples  of  Richard  II,  and  Henry  VI.  One 
was  this  claufe  in  the  body  of  the  fervice :  "  Let  Echard,  foi. 
him  obtain  favor  of  the  people,  like  Aaron  in  ^j  ^j8* 
the  tabernacle,  Elifha  in  the  waters,  Zacharias  p.  31.  ' 
in  the  temple.    Give  him  Peter's   key   of  difci- 
pline,  and  Paul's  doctrine."     The  other  was  the 
following  addrefs   after  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed :  "  Stand  and  hold  fad  from  henceforth  R«^worth, 
the  place  to  which  you  have  been  heir  by  the  fuc-  201. ' p# 
cefllon  of  your  fore-fathers,  being  now  delivered 
to  you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and 
by  the  hands  of  us  and  all  the  biihops  and  fer- 
vants  of  God.     And   as   you  fee  the  clergy  to 
come  nearer  to  the  altar  than  others,  fo  remem- 
ber that  in  all  places  convenient  you   give  them 
greater  honor  \  that  the  mediator  of  God   and 
man  may  eftablifh  you  in  the  kingly  throne,  to 
be  a  mediator  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with  Jefus  Chriit, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  -h" 
Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  an  errant  court-lawyer,  ob-  v**]™™cnt 

1     1       r     i  1         \- r  riI7.,r  J       I  6th  Febru- 

tained  theleals  ontheaiigraceor  Williams, and, on  ary. 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  made  a  florid  minif-  foJnjWOrth* 
terial  fpeech,full  of  grofs  adulation  and  devotion  to  202,  &  feq. 

*  The  original  fum  was  twenty  pounds  ;  but  at  the  time 
it  was  thus  fixed,  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  a  conliderable 
income. 

f  Bifhop  Williams,  as  dean  of  Weftminfter,  was  by  courfe 
to  have  a  chief  part  in  the  ceremony  ;  but  he  was  command- 
ed not  to  appear,  and  his  place  was  fupplied  by  his  enemy 
Laud.  An  old  crucifix  found  among  the  regalia  was  by 
his  direction  placed  upon  the  altar.  Rapin,  8vo  ed.  1730, 
vol.  X.  p.  35. 

U  4  the 
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Anuo  j6a5.  t|le  crown  :  «  jf  we  confider  aright,  laid  he,  and 
think  of  that  incomparable  didance  between  the 
fupreme  height  and  majedy  of  a  mighty  mo- 
narch, and  the  fubmiffive  awe  and  lowiineis  of  a 
loyal  fubjecl,  we  cannot  but  receive  exceeding 
comfort  and  contentment  in  the  frame  of  this 
higheif.  court,  wherein  not  only  the  prelates, 
nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the  commons  of  all 
degrees,  have  their  part  ^  and  wherein  that  high 
majedy  doth  defcend  to  admit,  or  rather  to  in- 
vite, the  humbled  of  his  fubj eels  to  conference 
and  council  with  him  of  the  great,  weighty,  and 
difficult  affairs  of  the  kingdom :  A  benefit  and 
favor  whereof  we  cannot  be  too  fenfible  and 
thankful. — And  it  behoveth  us  to  magnify  and 
blefs  God,  who  hath  put  the  power  of  afTembling 
parliaments  in  the  hands  of  him,  the  virtue  inhe- 
rent of  whofe  perfon  doth  drive  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  princely  lineage  and  d^cent^  whether 
he  mould  be  accounted  major  or  mellor^  a  greater 
king  or  a  better  man."  This  lofty  defcription 
of  majedy  was  anfwered  in  the  fame  drain  by 
the  bom  bad  oration  of  the  fpeaker,  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  viz.  "  And  fince  we  all  dand  for  hun- 
dreds and  thoufands,  for  figures  and  cyphers  *, 
as  your  majedy,  the  fupreme  and  fovereign  au- 
ditor, mail  pleafe  to  place  and  value  us ;  and, 
like  coin  to  pafs,  are  made  current  by  your  royal 
damp  and  imprefTion  only. — Here  your  royal 
perfon,  dill  enthroned  in  the  date  of  majedy,  at- 
tended by  a  reverend  and  learned  prelacy,  a  great 
and  full  nobility,  enthroned  like  dars  in  the  fir- 
mament, fome  of  a  greater,  fome  of  a  leifer  mag- 

*  There  is  a  figure  fomething  like  this  in  a  fpeech  of  the 
royal  orator  James ;  viz.  make  the  fubjeils  like  men  at 
^hefs,  a  pawn  to  take  a  biiliop  or  a  knight, 

nitude, 
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iiitude,  full  of  light  and  beauty,  and  acknow- Anno  x6*s* 
ledging  to  whom,  they  owe  their  luftre,  and  by 
a  choice  number  of  worthy  knights  and  gentle-  4  - 
men,  who  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  your 
Commons.  But  to  leave  generals,  we  live  not 
under  a  monarchy  only,  the  bell  of  govern- 
ments, and  under  a  government,  the  bed  of 
monarchies,  but  under  a  king,  the  befl  of  mo- 
narchs,  your  royal  perfon.  And  thofe  emi- 
nent virtues  and  graces  which  are  inherent 
in  your  perfon,  in  whom  greatnefs  and  good- 
nefs  contend  for  fuperiority,  it  were  preemp- 
tion in  me  to  touch,  though  with  never  fo  good 
a  meaning ;  they  will  not  be  bounded  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  my  difcourfe.  What  age  fhall 
not  record  or  eternize  your  princely  magnanimi- 
ty in  that  heroic  action  or  venturous  journey  into 
Spain  ?  hazarding  your  perfon  to  preferve  the 
kingdom  :  Fathers  will  tell  it  to  their  children  in 
fucceflion ;  after-ages  will  then  think  it  a  fable. 
Your  piety  to  the  memory  of  your  dear  father,  in 
following  and  bedewing  his  hearfe  with  your  tears, 
is  full  in  every  man's  memory." 

Previous  to  bufinefs,  all  the  members,  by  an 
order  of  the  houfe,  received  the  facrament.  This 
precaution  was  to  difcover  any  falfe  papifticai 
brethren,  who  might  otherwife  lurk  under  the 
cover  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  mefTage  of 
complaint  from  the  King  acquainted  the  houfe, 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  being  fherifF of  Bucking- 
ham fhire,  was  returned  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
fhire  for  the  county  of  York.  This  mefTage  the 
houfe  referred  to  the  committee  of  privileges  and 
elections,  to  report  their  opinions  of  the  law  in 
theie  cafes,  and  the  ufage  of  parliament.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  gave  up  his  feat  on  this  occafion, 
though  on  the  day  before  the  diffolution  of  the 

1  parliament 
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Anno  1625.  parijament  }t  was  refolved  that  he  flood,  de  faflo, 
a  member  of  that  houfe. 

The  Commons  went  into  a  warm  examination 
Rufhwonb,  of  the  public  grievances  :  The  mifcarriage  of  the 
P.  207!  fleet  to  Cadiz,  the  evil  counfellors  about  the 
King,  mif-employment  and  wafte  of  the  King's 
revenue ;  and  they  demanded  an  account  of  the 
three  fubfidies  and  fifteenths  granted  the  twenty- 
firft  of  James.  It  was  refolved  that  a  committee 
for  fecret  affairs  *  and  another  for  grievances, 
mould  fit  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  during 
this  parliament;  and  an  acl:  was  tendered  and 
read,  to  adminifter  an  oath  for  the  rendering  a 
true  account  of  all  general  and  public  taxes,  rates, 
and  collections.  The  prefent  grievances,  as  enu- 
merated by  the  committee,  are  thefe  : 

Grants  of  penfions  now  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thoufand  pounds,  before  but  eighty  thoufand 
pounds : 

Increafe  of  houfliold  from  forty-five  thoufand 
pounds  to  eighty  thoufand  pounds  : 

Fruitlefs  ambaffadors,  with  larger  allowance 
than  formerly  : 

Treble  encreafe  of  the  privy-purfe  : 

Double  increafe  of  the  treafury,  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  great  wardrobe  : 

New  impofitions  and  monopolies  multiplied, 
and  fettled  to  continue  by  grants : 

Cuftoms  enhanced  by  the  new  book  of  rates  : 

Tonnage  and  poundage  levied  without  any  acl: 
of  parliament, 
coundi  of       The  council  of  warf  was  examined  concern- 


war  exa- 
mined. 


*  The  bufinefs  of  this  committee  for  fecret  affairs  was  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Buckingham.  Guthrie,  vol.  III. 
p.   840. 

f  The  men  who  compofed  this  council  of  war  were,  the 
lords  Carey,  Brook,  Vere,  Grandifon,  Sir  Robert  Manfel, 
Sir  John  Ogle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Button. 

ing 
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ing  the  management  of  the  money  entrufted  to  Anno  1625. 
them  by  parliament  for  four  ends  fpecified  the 
twenty-firft  of  James.  They  all,  on  various  pre- 
tences, declined  giving  fatisfaction,  except  Sir 
Robert  Manfel,  who  promifed  to  aniwer  fully  to 
every  particular,  provided  he  had  leave  of  the 
King.  On  this  general  refufal  the  oppofition 
dropped  the  affair,  having  gained  an  advantage- 
ous point  from  the  fufpicions  to  which  the  mini^ 
ftry  was  expofed,  by  laying  on  the  commifiioners 
injunctions  of  fecrecy,  contrary  to  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  *. 

A  committee  was  named  concerning  religion, 
and  Mountague's  publications  were  again  called 
in  queftion  :  Thefe  affairs  were  principally  ma- 
naged by  Pym,  a  member  of  great  experience 
and  acquired  judgment,  having  ferved  in  more 
than  one  parliament  in  the  laft  reign  f .  Warm- 
ly as  Mountague  had  been  profecuted  in  three 
fucceffive  feflions,  he  at  length  efcaped  fentence 
by  a  more  interefting  profecution,  which  at  this 
time  engroffed  the  attention  of  the  whole  body. 
Dr.  Turner,  a  phyfician,  propounded  thefe  que- 
ries to  the  houfe, 

I.  Whether  the  duke,  being  admiral,  be  notR^worth. 
the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  King's  royalty  in  the 
narrow  feas  ? 

.  #  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  the  treafurers 
had  made  oath  that  none  of  the  money  mould  iffue  out  of 
their  hands  without  warrant  from  the  council  of  war.  The 
council  of  war  had  made  oath  that  they  mould  make  no  war- 
rants for  the  payment  of  any  of  the  money,  but  only  for  the 
ends  fpeci tied  by  parliament;  and,  farther,  fhould  all  be 
accountable  for  their  doings  and  proceedings  in  that  bufinefs, 
to  the  Commons  in  parliament,  when  they,  or  any  of 
them,  mould  be  thereunto  required.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  VI.  p.  427. 
f  Mr.  Pym  was  one  of  the  fufrering  members  who  were 
Imprifoned  by  James  for  fpeaking  freely  againft  themeafures 
of  the  court. 

II.  Whether 
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Anno  1625.  ]].  Whether  the  unreafonable,  exorbitant,  and 
immenfe  gifts  of  money  and  lands  bellowed  on 
the  duke  and  his  kindred,  be  not  the  caufe  of 
impairing  the  King's  revenue  and  impoverishing 
the  crown  ? 

III.  Whether  the  multiplicity  of  offices  con- 
ferred upon  the  duke  and  others  depending 
upon  him  (whereof  they  are  not  capable)  be 
not  the  caufe  of  the  evil  government  of  this 
kingdom  ? 

IV.  Whether  recufants  in  general,  by  a  kind 
of  connivance,  be  not  encrcafed  by  reafon  of  the 
duke's  mother  and  his  father-in-law  being  known 
Papifts  P 

Vr.  Whether  the  fale  of  honors,  offices,  and 
places  of  judicature,  ecclefiafticai  livings  and  pro- 
motions (a  fcandal  and  hurt  to  the  kingdom !) 
be  not  through  the  duke  ? 

VI.  Whether  the  duke's  flaying  at  home,  being 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  general  of  the  land 
army,  was  not  the  caufe  of  the  bad  fuccefs  and 
overthrow  of  that  action,  and  whether  he  gave 
good  directions  for  that  defign  ? 
Profecution  On  this  accufation  it  was  refolved,  upon  the 
i'as5"cklns"  queition,  that  common  fame  was  a  good  ground 
of  proceeding  for  the  houfe  of  Commons,  either 
by  enquiry,  or  prefenting  the  complaint  (if  the 
houfe  finds  caufe)  to  the  King  or  Lords.  Among 
the  arguments  and  obfervations  urged  to  procure 
this  refolution,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  were 
very  rational  :  That  if  they  could  not  prefent  to 
the  Lords  upon  common  fame,  yet  they  might 
enquire  and  accufe  in  that  houfe  upon  it ;  that 
th's  was  the  only  fafeguard  of  accufation  for  great 
men,  whereas  in  all  others  no  man  dare  accufe 
p3rj.  Hift.    them,  for  fear  of  danger.     Mr.  Rolle  laid,  that 

vol   VI  .    .        o  * 

p.  438.'      the  Commons  might  prefent  a  lord  of  the  higher 

houfe 
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houfe  to  the  Lords,  for  he  was  not  compellable  Amiol6sS" 
to  anfwer  in  the  houfe  of  Commons;  thus,  if 
they  could  not  prefent  upon  common  fame,  he 
could  never  be  drawn  to  anfwer.  If  the  orFence 
tended  to  felony  ortreafon,  the  Commons  might 
pray  to  have  him  committed,  in  refpect  to  the 
quality  of  the  fact.  That  it  was  otherwife  in 
fmaller  offences  :  In  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV,  a 
complaint  was  made  againft  the  King's  confeflbr, 
and  fome  others ;  hereupon  the  Lords  ordered 
that  he  mould  be  removed  from  about  the  King, 
and  the  King  in  parliament,  though  he  knew  no 
caufe  particular,  yet,  becaufe  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  thought  them  unfitting,  he  there  com- 
manded them  to  come  no  more  near  him  \  and 
allured  the  aflembly,  that  if  there  were  any  others 
againft  whom  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  in- 
dignation, he  would  remove  them  alia  The 
two  lawyers,  Selden  and  Noy,  argued  for  the 
legality  of  the  proceeding  on  common  fame ; 
and  the  Commons  forwarded  the  profecution  with 
great  vigor,  appointing  feveral  committees  for 
particular  enquiries  into  the  duke's  conduct. 

Whilft  they  were  thus  employed  in  preparing  Rnftwwtk,' 
and  digefting  thefe  matters  into  a  fpecial  charge,™1*  \ 
they  received  a  moft  importunate  meifage  from 
the  King,  fetting  forth  "  the  infinite  prejudice 
the  public  affairs  muft  receive  by  the  longer  de- 
laying the  fupplies  ;  that  his  majefty's  fleet  be- 
ing returned,  and  the  -victuals  fpent,  the  men 
muft  of  neceffity  be  difcharged,  and  their  wages 
paid,  elfe  an  affured  mutiny  would  follow,  which 
might  be  many  ways  dangerous  at  this  time ; 
that  his  majefty  hath  made  ready  about  forty 
ihips,  to  be  fet  forth  on  a  fecond  voyage,  which 
want  only  victuals  and  fome  men,  which,  with- 
out prefent  fupply  of  money,  cannot  be  fet  forth 

and 
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Anno  1625.  and  kept  together ;  that  the  army  which  is  ap-r 
pointed  muft  be  difbanded,  if  they  be  not  pre- 
sently fupplied  with  victuals  and  cloaths  -,  that  if 
the  companies  of  Ireland  lately  fent  thither  be 
not  provided  for,  inftead  of  defending  that  conn- 
,  try  they  will  prove  the  authors  of  rebellion  -9  that 
the  feafon  of  providing  healthful  victuals  will  be 
paft,  if  this  month  be  neglected." 

Powerful  as  thefe  arguments  appeared  to  the 
King,  the  Commons  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
truft  the  fword  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham,  at 
the  very  time  they  were  proceeding  againfl  him 
as  an  intolerable  nuifance  in  the  flate.  Mr.  Coke, 
fon  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  had  avowed  this  fenti-* 
ment  in  the  houfe  :  "  It  is  better,  faid  he,  to  be 
eaten  up  by  a  foreign  enemy  than  to  be  deftroyed 
at  home." 

The  Commons,  riot  to  leave  the  fmallefl  re- 
proach upon  themfelves  of  neglecting  the  real 
fervice  of  their  country,  fent  the  King  a  very 
civil  anfwer,  in  which  they  teftified  an  afllired  be- 
lief that  he  would  accept  and  follow  the  faithful 
and  neceflary  advice  of  his  parliament,  and  that 
on  this  confideration  they  intended  to  affift  and 
fupply  him  in  fuch  a  way,  and  in  fo  ample  a 
meafure,  as  mould  make  him  fafe  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad. 

Charles  was  flung  to  the  quick  at  a  meffage 
which,  in  a  manner  fubtle  and  fpecious,  (hewed 
the  determined  refolution  of  the  houfe  to  give  no 
afliftance  towards  the  occafions  of  the  war  till  a 
miniftry  mould  be  elected  on  whom  they  could 
place  an  entire  confidence.  He  affumed  a  more 
naughty  manner  than  he  had  before  ufed  to  the 
Commons,  no  doubt  with  an  intention  either  to 
awe  this  refolute  afTembly  into  fubmifUve  mea- 
fures,  or  to  provoke  them  out  of  that  prudent 
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referve  which  had   hitherto  confined  their  oppo- Anno  l6^* 
fition  within  the  accuftomed  bounds  of  refped- 
ful  language  :  "  But  for  your  claufe  of  prefent-  Pa,rl*  "lfi:' 
ing  grievances  (writes  he  in  his    reply   to  their 43o,&feci* 
anfwer)  I  take  that  but  for  a  parenthefis  in  your 
ipeech,  and  not  a  condition  :  And  yet  for  anfwer 
to  that  part,  I  will  tell  you,  I  will  be  as  willing 
to  hear  your  grievances  as  my  predeceflbrs  have 
been  ;  fo  that  you  will  apply  yourfelves  to  redrefs 
them,  and  not  to  enquire  after  them.     I  muit  let 
you  know,  that  I   will  not  allow  any  of  my  fer- 
vants  to  be  queftioned  among  you,  much   lefs 
fuch  as  are  of  eminent  ftate,  and  near  unto  me. 
The  old  queftion  was,  What  mall  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  King  will  honor  ?  but  now  it  hath 
been  the  labour  of  fome  to  feek,  what  may  be 
done  againft  him   whom  the  King  thinks  fit  to 
honor  *  ?"     Charles    proceeds  to  reproach    the 
Commons  for  inconflancy,  in  profecuting  a  man 
who  was  once  an  univerfal  favorite  among  them  •, 
and   finifhes  with  this  threat :  "  I   would  you 
would  haften  my  fupply,  or  elfe  it  will  be  worfe 
for  yourfelves  •,  for  if  any  ill  happen  I  mall  be 
the   laft  who  feel  it."      This    magifterial   lan- 
guage produced  no  effect  on  the  meafures  of  the 
Commons  :  They  calmly  voted  the  King  three 
fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  -f- ;  but  the  act  not 
to  be  brought  in  till  the  grievances  were  prefent- 
ed  and  anfwered.     Then  they  refumed  the  de- 

*  It  muft  be  remarked  that  this  quotation,  taken  front  the 
Old  Teftament,  is  an  inftance  of  the  power  of  a  Periian 
king,  confequently  abfurdly  adapted  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarch  ;  and  {hews  that  Charles's  notions  of  regal  govern- 
ment were  as  confufed  as  James's ;  both  of  them  refolv- 
ing  its  feveral  diflinc"lions  into  that  of  a  limple  and  abfolute 
monarchy. 

f  Some  days  after  this*  the  Commons  added  a  fourth 
fubfidy. 
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Anno  1625.  bates  concerning  the  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  ordered  him  to  have   notice  of  what 
had  been  charged  againft  him.     In  this  debate 
Sir  W.  Walter  made  a  fevere  fpeech  againft  the 
favorite;  and  Sir  John  Elliot  fhewed,  that  it  was 
not  the  manner  of  parliaments  to  give   before 
their   grievances  were   redreffed.     Charles,  per- 
plexed and  exafperated  at  a  conduct  which  baffled 
all  his  fchemes,  was  determined  to  attempt  the 
expedient  of  hectoring  the  Commons  in  perfon, 
and  fent  for  the  two  houfes  to  Whitehall.     He 
Anno  1626.  began  his  fpeech   with   thanking  the  Lords  for 
vdl'vi.  '   having  incited  the  Commons  to  take  the  ftate  of 
p.444,      the  kingdom  into    confideration.     He   avowed, 
that   if  this  parliament  did   not   redound  to  its 
good,  it  was  not  their  faults*;  that  he  came  to 
fhew  the  Commons  their  errors.     Then  the  lord- 
keeper,  by  the  King's  command,  taking  up  the 
fpeech,    fhewed   that   the  following  declaration 
was  only  intended    for  the  Commons,  but  that 
his  majefty  was  willing  that  the  Lords  mould  be 
witneffes  of  the  honor  and  juftice  of  his  refolu- 
tions  ;  that  his  majefty  had  approved,  by  his  -be- 
havior, his  affection  for  the  right  ufe  of  parlia- 
ments ; — that  after  he  had  received  fatisfaction 
for  his  reafonable  demands,  he  would,  as   a  juft 
king,  anfwer  the  grievances  which  mould  be  pre- 
fented  to  him  in  a  dutiful  manner;  that  as  his 
majefty  was  well-affectioned  to.  the  right  ufe  of 
parliaments,  fo  never  king  was  more  jealous  of 
his  honor,  nor  more  fenfible  of  the  contempt  or 
neglect  of  his  royal  rights,  which  he  will  by  no 
means  fuffer  to  be  violated  by  any  pretence  of 

*  The  Lords,  in  a  conference  with  the  Commons  on  the 
Hate  of  affairs  abroad,  had  recommended  to  the  Commons 
to  refolve  on  giving  the  King  a  fpeedy  affiftance.  Pari.  Hiji. 
vol.  VI.  p.  470. 
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parliamentary  liberty,  wherein  his  majefly  doth  Anao  l6z6« 
not  forget  that  the  parliament  is  his  council,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  a  council ; 
but  he  underflands  the  difference  between  coun- 
fel    and  controuling,    between   liberty   and   the 
abufe  of  liberty.     The  lord-keeper  next  proceed- 
ed to  fchool  the  Commons   for  not  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  mefTage  from  his  majefty,  corrected 
Mr.  Coke  for  a  feditious   fpeech  uttered  in  the 
houfe ;  and  for  not  only  encouraging,  but  walk- 
ing in  the  fleps  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  did  take 
upon  him,  faid  he,  to  advife  the  houfe  upon  fun- 
dry  articles  againfl  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as 
he  pretended  ;  but,  in  truth,  to  wound  the  honor 
and  government  of  his  majefly,  and  of  his  re- 
nowned father :  And  his  majefly,  firft  by  a  rpef- 
fage,  and  after  by  his  own  royal  mouth,  did  de- 
clare that  that  courfe  of  enquiry  was  an  example 
which  by  no  way  he  could  fuffer,  though  it  were 
againfl  his  meanefl  fervant,  much  lefs  againfl  one 
ib  near  him  ;  and  that  his  majefly  did  much  won- 
der at  the  foolifli  infolence  of  any  man  who  could 
think  that  his  majefly   fhould  be  drawn,  out  of 
any  end,  to  offer  fuch  a  facrifice  fo  unworthy  of 
a  king  or  a  good  mafler.     He  then  afferted  the 
duke's  fincerity  and  difcretion  from  the  King's 
own  knowledge,  with  a  reproach  to   the  Com- 
mons  of  difrefpeclful   proceedings  ;    that   their 
committees  had  prefumed  to  examine  the  letters 
of  the  fecretary  of  flate  *.     Then  the  Commons 

*  Committees  had  been  dlfpatched  to  the  fignet-office,  to 
fearch  for  originals  of  letters  for  reprieving  priefts  condemn- 
ed at  York.  The  Commons  alledged  in  their  anfwer  to  the 
reproach  of  the  lord- keeper,  that  in  the  above  mentioned 
afl  they  had  done  nothing  not  warranted  by  the  prece- 
dents of  former  parliaments  upon  the  like  occafion3.  Pari, 
Wft.  vol.  VI.  p.  466. 
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Anno  1626.  were  reprimanded  for  their  dilatorinefs  in  pro- 
ceeding in  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply,  the  inade- 
quatenefs  of  the  fum  to  the  King's  wants,  and 
the  condition  in  a  manner  tacked  to  it :  "  There- 
fore, continued  the  keeper,  his  majefty  com- 
mandeth  that  you  go  together  again,  and  by 
Saturday  next  return  your  final  anfwer  what  far- 
ther fnpply  you  will  add  to  this  you  have  already 
agreed  on ;  and  that  to  be  without  conditions, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  fupply  of 
thefe  great  and  important  affairs  of  his  majefty, 
which,  for  the  reafons  formerly  made  known  un- 
to you,  can  endure  no  longer  delay  •,  and  if  you 
fhall  not  by  that  time  refolve  on  a  more  ample 
one,  his*  majefty  cannot  expect  a  fupply  this  way, 
or  fuller  you  to  fit  longer  together ;  otherwife,  if 
you  do  it,  his  majefty  is  well  content  that  you 
fhall  fit  fo  long  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  per- 
mit; and  doth  affure  you  that  the  prefent  addi- 
tion to  your  fupply  to  fet  forward  the  work  fhall 
be  no  hindrance  to  your  fpeedy  accefs  again." 
When  the  keeper  had  finimed,  the  King,  re- 
taking up  the  fpeech,  reproached  the  Commons 
in  high  terms  on  the  old  topic  of  the  parliament's 
having  helped  him  to  break  off  the  treaties  with 
Spain  5  then,  continuing  his  fpeech,  faid,  "  Mr. 
Coke  told  you  it  was  better  to  be  eaten  up  by  a 
foreign  enemy  than  to  be  deftroyed  at  home.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  more  honor  for  a  king  to  be 
invaded,  and  almoft  eaten  up,  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  than  to  be  defpifed  by  his  own  fubjects. — 
Remember  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power,  for  their  calling,  fitting,  and  diffolution  : 
Therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or 
evil,  they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be  ;  and  re- 
member, that  if  in  this  time,  inftead  of  amend- 
ing your  errors,  by  delay  you  perfift   in  your 
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errors,  you  make  them  greater  and  irreconcile-  Anno  i6*6. 
able  j  whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  if  you  do  go 
on  chearfully  to  mend  them,  and  look  to  the 
diftnepbd  ftate  of  Chriftendom,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  lieth  now  by  this  great  en- 
gagement, you  will  do  yourfelves  honor;  you 
mall  encourage  me  to  go  on  with  parliaments, 
and  I  hope  all  Chriftendom  mail  feel  the  good 
of  it." 

This  injudicious  bravado  put  a  flop  to  all  the 
preceding  bufinefs  in  the  houfe  :  The  Commons 
entered  into  debates  on  the  unconftitutional 
fpeeches  which  fell  from  the  King  and  the  keeper, 
turned  the  houfe  into  a  grand  committee,  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  locked,  no  member  to  go  forth, 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  other  committees 
mould  be  (topped  till  they  came  to  a  refolution 
in  this  bufinefs.  When  thefe  determinations 
were  made  known  to  the  King,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  ordered  to  explain  thofe  parts 
of  the  fpeeches  which  were  liable  to  the  mofl  - 
exceptions.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dreffing  the  houfe  with  a  kind  of  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct  * 

A  remonftrance  was  then  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  fent  up  to  the  throne,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  in  anfwer  to  the  charges  alleged  againft 

**  One  of  the  circumftances  which  Buckingham  alleges  to 
prove  his  fidelity  to  the  Proteilant  religion  is  this:  "  If  I 
would  have  converted  myfelf,  faid  he,  I  might  have  had  the 
infanta  put  into  my  matter's  bed  ;  and  if  any  difcontent 
ihould  have  rifen  here,  I  might  have  had  an  army  to  have 
come  with  me ;  but  I  thought  the  offer  fooliih,  ridiculous, 
and  fcornful,  in  that  point  of  religion."  We  do  not  hear 
that  the  Commons  made  any  animadverfions  on  this  vindica- 
tion of  Buckingham  ;  but  furely  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
furdly  impolitic  than  to  avow  but  this  objection  to  the  offers 
of  the  Spaniards.     Pari.  Hijf.  vol.  VI.  p.  4.54. 
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Anno  1626.  them  in  the  King's  and  the  lord-keeper's  fpeeches. 
The  houfe  was  then  adjourned,  by  defire  of  the 
King,  to  the  thirteenth.  This  adjournment  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  and  proves 
that  the  low-church  party  were  at  this  time  very 
numerous  in  the  lower  houfe,  the  oppofition 
thinking  it  fit  to  fit  through  the  holidays  *.  Af- 
ter this  (hort  recefs,  the  Commons  returned  again 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  profecution ;  but  whilft 
they  were  thus  employed,  an  interefting  fcene 
was  carrying  on  in  the  houfe  of  Lords. 

With  the  low  expedient  which  had  been  ufed 
by  the  miniftry,  of  incapacitating  thofe  men  who 
had  the  greater!  fway  in  the  oppofition  from  ferv- 
ing  among  the  Commons,  by  nominating  them 
JherirFs,  more  exceptionable  meafures  had  been 
ufed  to  rid  Buckingham  of  his  antagonifts  in  the 
upper  houfe. 
Ruftworth.  When  the  parliament  was  fummoned,  by  an 
pad.  Hift.  unwarrantable  ftretch  of  prerogative,  Charles  had 
given  orders,  that  no  writ  fhould  be  fent  to  the 
biihop  of  Lincoln  nor  the  earl  of  Briftol.  On  an 
application  from  the  latter  to  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
his  writ  was  fent  him,  but  with  it  a  letter  from 
the  lord-keeper,  forbidding  his  perfonal  atten- 
dance. On  the  receipt  of  this  mandate,  Briftol 
preferred  a  fecond  petition  to  the  upper  houfe, 
reprefenting  his  cafe  as  an  important  encroach- 
ment on  the  liberty  and  fafety  of  the  peers,  with 
a  defire  to  be  fent  for  and  heard  in  accufation  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  having  been  wronged 
for  the  (pace  of  two  years  in  his  reputation  and 

*  This  was  not  the  only  inftance  of  the  powerfulnefs  of 
this  party.  It  was  alleged  in  the  houfe  this  feflion,  that 
proclamations  for  not  drefSng  meat  in  Lent  were  great  griev- 
ances.— We  find  in  Rymer,  that  thefe  proclamations  had 
leen  very  frequent  in  the  laii  reign. 

liberty 
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liberty  by  the   afperfions  of  the  faid  duke,  to  Anno  »m. 
keep  him  from   the  prefence  of  his  majefty  and 
parliament,  left  he  mould  difcover  feveral  of  his 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Briflol  had  had  the  offer,  on  condition  of  an  p,ofectmon 
entire  acquiefcence,  to  remain  without  farther  of  Brifto]- 
moleftation,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pardon 
granted  laft  parliament  •,  but  Charles,  provoked 
at  thefe  repeated  acts  of  oppofition,  ordered  the 
attorney- general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high- 
treafon  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  •,  and 
fignified  his  pleafure,  in  a  meffage  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  that  he  mould  be  fent  for  as  a  delinquent 
to  anfwer  his  offences.  Briftol  reminded  the 
Lords,  that  their  houfe  was  pofTerTed  of  his  for- 
mer petition,  and  of  his  accufation  of  Bucking- 
ham :  He  therefore  defired  that  they  would  re- 
ceive his  charge  againft  the  duke  and  the  lord 
Conway,  and  not  to  invalidate  his  teftimony 
againft  them  by  the  King's  charge  againft  him. 

The  offences  charged  by  the  crown  againft  Brif- 
tol are  comprized  under  thefe  heads  : 

That    he   had,    contrary   to    his    knowledge,  a  nicies 
given  information  to  the  court  of  England,  thatg8^. 
the  king   of  Spain   did  really   intend  to   con- 
clude the  marriage,  and  make  reftitution  of  the 
Palatinate  : 

That  he  had,  contrary  to  inftructions,  continu- 
ed the  treaties  on  generalities : 

That  he  had  terrified  the  late  King  from  re- 
treating, by  magnifying  the  power  of  Spain  : 

That  he  had  perfuaded  the  enlargement  of  Je^ 
fuits  and  Romifh  priefts  : 

That  he  had  endeavored  traitoroufly  to  per- 
faade  the  prince  to  change  his  religion  : 

That  on  the  offer  made  by  Spain  of  a  marriage 
Between  the  Palatine's  eldeft  fon  and  the  em- 

X  3  peror's 
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Anno  i6z6peror's  daughter,  with  the  condition  of  his  being 
bred  up  in  the  emperor's  court,  he  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  propofition  was  rea- 
sonable : 

That  he  had  fet  a  day  for  the  delivery  of  the 
dipcjfcrios,  without  treating  of  the  things  com- 
manded to  him  as  reflriciions  : 

That  he  had  Signified  in  confidence,  that  he 
cared  not  what  the  Succefs  of  the  treaties  might 
be,  but  was  determined  to  make  his  fortune  by 
the  negotiation  : 

That  his  intricate  management  had  enforced 
t;he  prefent  King,  when  prince^  to  the  darigerous 
journey  into  Spain  : 

Laflly,  he  had  offended  in  a  high  manner,  by 
preferring  a  fcandalous  petition  to  the  houfe,  {to 
the  difhonor  of  his  majefly,  of  blefTed  memory, 
deceafed,  and  of  his  facred  majefly  who  now  is  5 
offences  no  way  fufferable  in  a  Subject  towards  a 
Sovereign  •,  and  in  one  article  of  that  petition s 
wherein  he  gives  his  now-majefly  the  lie,  in  deny- 
ing that  relation  which  his  majefly  affirmed. 

Of  this  charge  Charles  declared  himfelf  the 
accufer  :  Briflol  offered  to  make  any  fubmifilon 
that  mould  be  perfonal,  to  the  King  •,  but  be- 
fought  the  Lords  to  take  into  consideration  how 
dangerous  would  be  the  confequences  if  his  ma- 
jefly fhould  be  accufer,  judge,  vvitnefs,  and  have 
fhe  confiscation  *.     Fie  moved  that  the  duke  of 

'  Charles  had  offered  to  be  himfelf  the  principal  evidence 
'sgainft  Brirtol  .  The  houfe,  to  avoid  a  difficulty  contrived 
on  purpofe  to  reflrain  the  freedom  of  their  judgment,  c'on- 
iulted  the  judges  on  the  following  point  :  Whether  in  the 
cafe  of  treafon  or  felony  the  King's  teftimony  "was  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  not  ?  whether  words  fpoken  to  the  prince,  'who -is 
after  King,  makes 'an  alteration  in  this  Cafe?  The  judges 
gave  the  houfe  to  underftand,  that  they  had  received  an  ex- 
prefs  command  from  the  King  not  to  give  their  opinion  on 
iheTe  qiieilions.    Rujhvuortb,  vol.  L  p.  26S,  13 feq. 
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Buckingham   might  be  put   in  equal   condition  Anno  1626, 
with  himfelf ;  and  that  as  he  had  given  in  articles 
againft  the  lord  Conway,  he  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  meddle  in  that  particular  bufinefs,  or 
ufe  the  King's  name  in  it,  ex  officio. 

In  laying  open  his  cafe,  he  mewed  that  Buck- 
ingham had  obtained  his  imprifonment  to  pre- 
vent the  difcovery  of  his  own  bad  practices  in 
Spain ;  that  by  finifter  means  he  had  continued 
him  in  that  reftraint,  becauie  he  had  refufed  to 
fign  fome  proportions  fent  to  him  by  the  faid 
duke.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  lord  Conway.  The  heads  of  them  are 
as  follow : 

That  the  duke  of  Buckingham   did  combine  Articles 
with  the  Conde  Gondemar  to    carry    his    ma- Bgua^in<,_ 
jefty,  late   prince,    into  Spain,    to  procure   his  ham- 
converfion :  JJ,  Z°*hi 

That  when  in  Spain  he  labored  it;  and  by  a6z*  & ^ 
flattering  the  Spanifn.  miniftry  on  this  point,  he 
caufed  them  to  recede  from  conditions  which  had 
been  before  propounded : 

That  he  had  procured  a  letter  to  be  written  from 
his  late  majefty  to  the  pope  : 

That  he  had  received  a  bull  to  encourage  him 
in  the  perverfion  of  the  prince  : 

That  he  had  given  fcandal  by  his  perfonal  be- 
havior in  Spain  ;  and,  having  incenfed  the  king 
of  Spain  and  his  minifters,  he  put  in  practice 
divers  undue  courfes  to  break  the  match  : 

That  he  had  been,  in  great  part,  the  caufe  of 
the  ruin  and  misfortune  of  the  prince  Palatine 
and  his  eftates,  inafmuch  as  thofe  affairs  had  re- 
lation to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  : 

That  he  had  abufed  the  parliament  by  his 
finifler  relation  \  and  wronged  the  earl  of  Briftol 
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Anno  1626.  [n  point  of  his  honor,  by  many  finifter  afpep- 
fions  he  had  laid  upon  him  •,  and  in  point  of  his 
liberty,  by  many  undue  courfes,  through  his 
power  and  practices  : 

That  he  had  vexed  and  prefTed  his  late  ma- 
jefty,  for  having  fent  the  earl  of  Briftol  word  that 
he  would  hear  him  againfl  the  duke,  as  well  as 
he  had  heard  the  duke  againfl  him. 

The  heads  of  the  articles  given  in  againfl:  the 

lord  Conway  were, 

Articles  a-       That  the  lord  Conway  had    profeiled  himfelf 

ford  con-    iO  great  a  fervant  of  the  duke?s,  that  he  had  not 

iS      h   ft'JCk  t0  declare  that  if  matters  could  not  be  ac- 

voi.i.p.264.  commodated  between  them,  he  muftthen  adhere 

f  fe^-        to  the  duke  •,  from  which  he  inferred  that  lord 

Conway  was  unfit  to  be  a  judge  in  any  thing  which 

concerned!  the  duke  or  the  earl : 

That  the  lord  Conway,  as  a  creature  of  the 
faid  duke,  had,  by  various  mifreprefentations 
and  undue  means,  not  only  occafioned  the  earl 
of  BriiloFs  reflraint,  and  lengthened  it,  but  dur- 
ing its  continuation  had  perplexed  him  in  his 
bulinefs  and  otherwife  : 

That  on  the  earl,  of  BrifloPs  having  fully  an- 
fwered  twenty  interrogatories,  which  had  been 
made  to  him  in  his  late  majefly's  name,  that  the 
lord  Conway,  being  the  fecretary  to  the  lords 
commiflioners  who  were  appointed  to  fcarch  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  faid  earl,  perceiving 
that  the  faid  earl  was  like  to  be  cleared,  never 
moved  for  a  farrher  meeting,  nor  have  the  lords 
commiflioners  ever  been  permitted  to  meet  to 
this  day  : 

Thar  though  the  lord  Conway  knew  that  the 
match  of  the  king  of  Bohemia's  eldefl  fon  with 
the  emperor's  daughter,  and    his   being  bred  in 
emperor's    court,    was    allowed    and    pro- 
pounded 
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pounded  by   his  late  majefty,  yet  had  he  differ-  Anno i6j>- 
ed  it  to  be  charged    againft  the  earl  of  Briftol, 
both  in  the  interrogatories,  and  in  his  majefty 's 
laft  letter : 

That  the  lord  Conway  had  been  the  caufe  of 
all  the  earl  of  Briftol's  troubles,  by  his  dubious 
and  entrapping  difpatches,  and  inferring  that  the 
iaid  earl  had  failed  in  his  directions,  when  it 
fhould  be  made  appear  that  his  difpatches  con- 
tained no  fuch  directions  as  he  hath  alleged  were 
given. 

The  houie  came  to  a  refolution  not  to  com- 
mit the  earl  of  Briftol  to  the  Tower,  but  to  let 
him  remain  in  cuftody  of  the  gentleman- ufher  > 
and  -that  the  King's  charge  againft  the  earl  fhould 
have  the  fir  ft  hearing,  then  the  earl's  againft  the 
duke  ;  yet  fo  that  the  earl's  teftimony  againft  the 
duke  mould  not  be  prevented,  prejudiced,  or 
impeached  *. 

Charles,  finding  by  thefe  determinations,  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  peers  ran  favorable  to  Briftol,  fent 
them  the  following  meffage  : 

That  he  took  notice  of  the  articles  exhibited 
againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he  found 
they  were  fuch  that  he  was  able  of  his  own  know- 
ledge to  fay  more  than  any  man  of  the  duke's 
fincerity ;  that  one  of  them,  touching  the  narra- 
tive made  in  parliament,  trencheth  as  far  upon 
himfelf  as  the  duke ;  he  fent  them  thanks  that 
they  gave  no  way  to  the  earl  of  Briftol's  unrea- 
sonable motion  of  putting  the  duke  under  the 
fame  reftraint  as  they  did  the  earl,  thereby  efchew- 
ing  what  the   earl  aimeth  at,  namely,  to   alter 

*  On  the  earl's  requeft,  the  houfe  had  granted  him  coun- 
fel  ;  This  Charles  objected  to  ;  but  finding  that  the  houfe  was 
refolded  to  abide  by  their  own  determination,  he  at  length 
gave  way.     Pari.  frjl.  vol.  VII.  p.  29,  180,  ^  Jeq. 

their 
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Anno  1616.  their  dutiful  proceedings  towards  him  ;  that 
thereby  they  had  made  him  confident  that  they 
will  continue  to  put  a  difference  between  his 
charge  againil  one  who  appeareth  as  a  delinquent, 
and  the  recrimination  of  the  earl  of  Briitol  againfb 
his  evidence  ftj  Thus  did  Charles  injudicioufly 
run  the  rifk  of  incurring  a  public  affront  by  thruft- 
ing  himfelf  in,  not  only  as' an  evidence,  but  as  an 
acceffary  with  Buckingham. 

The  crown  at  this  time  made  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  profecution  into  the  King's  Bench  -9  but 
this  was  vigorouily  oppofed  by  the  Lords,  on 
the  following  objections  : 

"  He  can  have  no  counfel : 
"  He  can  ufe  no  witnefs  again  the  King  : 
"  He  cannot  .know  what  the  evidence  againil 
him  will  be  time  enough  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence ;  fo  the  innocent  may  be  condemned,  which 
may  be  the  cafe  of  any  peer,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  houfe  thereby  infringed,  and  the  honor  and 
juftice  thereof  declined  : 

"  The  earl  being  indicted,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  houfe  to  keep  him  from  arraign- 
ment;  and  fo  he  may  be  difabled  from  making 
good  his  charge  againfb  the  duke  : 

"  It  appears  that  the  earl,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  till  now  he  complained,  hath  not  been 
fo  much  as  queilioned  for  matter  of  treafon  -,  he 
hath   been  examined  on   twenty  interrogatories, 

*  On  the  cccafion  of  tfrefe  caufes  now  depending,  the 
King  had  Tent  for  the  whole  body  of  bifhops,  and  charged 
them  in  the  judgments  they  gave  to  be  guided  by  their  con- 
sciences. At  the  fame  time  he  allured  them,  that  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  promote  the  cauie  of  the  church  ;  giving  them 
a  gentle  reprehenfion  that  they  had  not  made  known  unto 
him  in  this  feffioivof  parliament  what  night  be  profitable  for 
it.  Rufhxvbffhi  vol.  I.  d»  247.  BrenjiateofiheLijeofLaud. 
P    8. 
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and  the  commiffioners  fatisfy  that  his  anfvver  will  Anr.o  762*. 
admit  of  no  reply  : 

"  The  lord  Conway  by  feveral  letters  hath  in- 
timated, that  there  was  nothing  againft  him,  but 
what  was  pardoned  by  the  parliament's  pardon 
Of  the  twenty-firft  of  James;  and  figniried  hrs 
majefty's  pleafure  that  he  might  red  in  that  -ie- 
curity  : 

"  His  majefty  hath  often  declared,  both  to 
the  countefs  of  Briftol  and  others,  that  there 
was  neither  felony  nor  treafon  againft  him,  -nor 
frught  elfe  but  what  a  fmall  acknowledgment 
would  expiate," 

Thefe  reprefentations  of  the  Lords  were  fo 
many  favorable  omens  to  Briftol,  who  denied  al- 
moft  every  article  of  the  King's  charge  *,  and 

*  The  firft  article  of  the  King's  charge  is,  That  Bridol 
Jiad,  contrary  to  his  knowledge,  given  delufive  hopes  to  the 
court  of  England  concerning  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty. 
Among  the  Harleian  manufcripts  there  are  feveral  letters 
from  Buckingham,  whilft  in  Spain,  to  his  patron  James, 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  previous  to  the  difgull  he  took  at 
that  court,  are  full  of  flattering  intelligence  relative  to  this 
point.  One  of  them  hath  thefe  particular  expreffions :  "  If 
we  can  either  judge  by  outward  fhews,  or  general  fpeeches, 
we  have  reafon  to  condemn  your  ambaffadors  for  fpeaking 
too  fparingly  than  too  much.  If  the  pope  will  not  grant  a 
difpenfation,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your  directions  how 
far  we  may  engage  you  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
-fpiritual  power;  for  we  almoil  find,  if  you  will  be  contented 
.to  acknowledge  the  pope  chief  head  under  Chrift,  that  the 
match  will  be  made  without  him." 

The  following  letter  from  Charles  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, preferved  among  the  fame  manufcripts,  fhews  that 
Charles,  whilft  prince  of  Wales,  had  entered  into  all  Buck- 
ingham's little  piques,  and  that  he  was  a  violent  partisan  a- 
gainft  Briitol ; 

"  Stenie, 
f*  Now  I  muft  crave  your  pardon  to  trouble  you   a  little ; 
lp  is  this :  Briftol  ftands  upon  his  justification,  and  will  by  no 

means 
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Anno  1626,  proved,  by  the  undeniable  tefrimony  of  the  writ- 
ten  intercourfe    between  him    and   the  court  of 
England,  that    he    had   acted    in    conceit   with 
James's  inclinations,  and   according  to   the   ge- 
neral and  particular  inftructions  of  that  monarch. 
*'  As  touching  the  charge  itfelf  (faid  Briftol  in  a 
fpeech  he  made  to  the  Lords  on  the  fubject  of  his 
vindication)  I  have  once  anfwered  all,  except  that 
of  my  petition  ;  I  expected  net  to  have  heard  of 
thefe  again.     I  expected  a  remonftrance  of  fome 
practice  with  Spain   againft  the  ftate ;  or    to  be 
charged  with  the  receipt  of  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  for   the  perfuading  and  procuring 
the  delivering   up  fome  towns  which  the  crown 
was    in  pofTeiTion    of,  as  might  be  the  Brill,  or 
Flufhing,  or  the  like  ;  or  for  being  the  means  of 
the  delivery  of  the  King's  fhips  to  ferve  a  foreign 
nation  againft  thojfe  of  our  own  religion  ;  or  for 
the  revealing  his  majefty's  highefl  fecrets,  which 
none  but  two  or  three  did  know  of^  or  for  treat- 
ing of  the  greater!:  affairs,  as  it  were  by   my  own 
authority,    without    formal    inftructions    in    the 
point  j  or,  as  the  law  calls  it,  to  have  committed 
fome  overt  act  of  diQoyalty  -,  and  not  to  be  charg- 
ed, after  feven  ambaflages,  with  difcouragemems 
r.nd  inferences." 

It  is  very  apparent,  notwithfianding  the  fpe- 
cioufnefs  of  Briftoi's  defence,  that  his  whole  con- 
duct had  been  fubfervient  to  the  point  of  private 
advantage  ;  that  he  had  already  obtained  an  opu- 

mear.s  accept  of  my  counfels ;  the  King  does  hade  to  have 
hirn  come  to  his  trial;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  you  be  not  with 
us  to  help  to  charge  him,  and  fet  the  Iving  right,  he  may 
efcape  with  too  light  a  cenfure.  Therefore  I  would  have 
you  fend  to  the  King  to  put  off  Briftoi's  trial  till  you  might 
wait  of  him,  but  for  God's  fake  do  not  venture  to  come 
fooner  than  you  may  with  thefafety  of  your  health,  _&c  &c." 
MSS.  in  tkt  'Urn.  M»J\  n.  6987. 
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lent fortune  by  an  exact  conformity  to  the  views  Ap-mIM- 
of  James ;  and  that  from  motives  of  felfifhnefs 
he  had  put  in  practice  every  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  rupture  of  the  Spanifh  treaty.  Nor 
was  his  preient  oppofition  excited  by  principles 
of  independence,  or  generous  feelings,  whilft  re- 
criminating againft  Buckingham :  He  meanly 
courted  the  prince  who  was  exercifing  over  him 
the  moil  nnjuftifiable  oppreMlon.  On  the  merit 
of  his  management  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  he 
had  obtained,  and  at  this  very  time  enjoyed,  the 
fpoils  of  a  man  whofeunjuft  fate  was  yet  frefh  in 
the  memory  of  the  public  *.  To  theie  circum- 
ftances,  ill  adapted  to  attract  the  efteem  of  the 
people,  his  avowed  principles  of  religion  were 
as  extravagantly  hierarchical  as  were  thofe  of 
the  prefent  miniftry.  The  extreme  odium,  there- 
fore, which  his  antagonift  Buckingham  had  at 
this  time  incurred,  and  the  oppreflive  treatment 

*  This  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whofe  large  eftate  of  Sher- 
bourn  had  been  firft  given  by  James  to  Samerfet,  and  then  to 
Briitol.  Sir  Antony  Weldon  hints,  that  Brillol  was  one.  of 
the  principal  means  of  Sir  Walter's  execution,  by  reprefent- 
ing-  it  to  James  as  a  ntcefTary  facrifice  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  Spaniih  match.  Nor  was  this  the  only  irep  he  took  to 
fee u re  the  pclTefiion  of  thefe  lands:  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh 
relates,  that,  on  his  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  parliament  to 
be  rcftored  in  blood,  king  Charles  fent  to  him,  and  told  him 
plainly,  that,  on  the  obligation  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  he 
had  promifed  the  earl  of  Briftol  to  fecure  his  title  to  Sher- 
bourn  againft  the  heirs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  that  now  be- 
ing king  he  was  bound  to  make  good  his  promife  ;  there- 
fore, unlefs  Mr.  Raleigh  would  quit  all  his  right  and  title 
to  Sherboum,  he  neither  would  nor  could  pafs  his  bill  of  re- 
floration.  Whereupon  Mr.  Raleigh,  being  then  not  twenty- 
years  of  age,  left  friendlefs  and  fortunelefs,  was  prevailed  on  by 
ihe  promife  of  a  fubfiilence  to  fubmit  to  the  King's  will.  See  A 
Brief  Relation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Troubles^  &c.  To  the 
right  honourable  the  Commons  of  England,  the  humble  Petition  of 
Car.e-iv  Rakigb,  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Life  and  Works  by  Dr. 
Birch. 

himfelf 


vol.   I 
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Anno  1626.  himfelf  had  met  with  from  the  crown,  were  the 
only  caufes  which  gained  a  popularity  to  his  fide 
of  the  conteft. 

Backing-         Yhe  Commons,  who  had   been  all  this  while 

peached,  preparing  matters  for  the  impeachment,  now 
brought  up  their  charge  againft  the  minifter  *.- 
It  was  managed  by  eight  members  f  and  fixteen 
afiiftants  J.  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  opened  it,  with 
a  florid  metaphorical  introduction  §. 

As  one  of  the  crimes  alleged  againft  Bucking- 
han'  was  the  accumulation  of  offices  and  honors 
which  he  had  obtained  through  his  inordinate  in- 
fluence, the  Commons  did  not  omit  any  of  thefe 

Rufoworth,  *n  tne  preamble  to  their  declaration ;  viz.  "  The 

Commons  in  this  prefent  parliament do,  by 

this  their  bill,  mew  and  declare  againft  George, 
duke,  marquis,  and  earl  of  Buckingham  ;  earl 
of  Coventry  ;  vifcount  Villiers ;  baron  of  Whad- 
don  ;  great  admiral  of  the  kingdoms  of  England 

*  The  Commons  had  fent  to  the  duke,  to  let  him  know 
they  were  pairing  articles  againft  him,  and  that  they  had 
given  the  meffengers  orders  to  take  notice  thereof  out  of  the 
clerk's  book,  of  which  he  might  take  a  copy  if  he  pleafed  ; 
and  that  they  expected  his  anfwer  on  the  fame  day  before  ten 
of  the  clock,  if  he  chofe  to  fend  any.  This  meffage  the  duke 
figniiied  to  the  Lords,  who  did  not  think  fit  that  he  Ihould  an- 
fwer; and  the  duke  fignified  this  determination  to  the  Com- 
mons.     Rujh-ivor/h,  vol.  I.  p.  247. 

f  The  eight  managers  ,were,  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Mr. 
Glanville,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Whitby,  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  Mr.  Wandsford,  and  Sir  John  Elliot.  Guthrie,  vol. 
III.  p.  849. 

%  The  fixteen  affirmants  were,  Sir  Francis  Barnham,  Mr. 
Littleton,  Sir  William  Earle,  Sir  William  Ermyn,  Mr.  Noy, 
Mr.  Rolles,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Mr.  Mafon,  Sir  Natha- 
niel Rich,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Sherland,  Mr.  Wyld,  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  Mr.  Kirton,  Mr.  John  Strangeways,  and  Mr.  Ther- 
£eld.     Guthrie,  vol.  III.  p.  849. 

§  The  orators  of  thefe  times  had  not  yet  difcarded  this  vi- 
cious elocution,  which  had  been  greatly  heightened  by  the 
example  of  James. 

2  and 
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and  Ireland,  and  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  Annoi6*6. 
and  of  the  dominions  and  iflands  of  the  fame, 
and  of  Normandy,  Gafcoigne,  and  Guienne ; 
general  governor  of  the  fhips  of  the  faid  king- 
dom ;  lieutenant-general,  admiral,  captain-gene- 
ral, and  governor  of  his  majefty's  royal  fleet  and 
army  lately  fet  forth  ;  matter  of  the  horfe  of  our 
fovereign  lord  the  King;  lord-warden,  chancel- 
lor, and  admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  the 
members  thereof;  conftable  of  Dover-caftle; 
juftice  in  eyre  of  all  the  forefts  and  chaceson  this 
fide  of  the  river  Trent ;  conftable  of  the  caftle  of 
Windfor ;  gentleman  of  his  majefty's  bed-cham- 
ber ;  one  of  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy- 
council  in  his  realms  both  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  knight  of  the  moft  honorable 
order  of  the  garter ;  the  mifdemeanors,  mifpri- 
fions,  &c. — " 

-   The  whole  of  this   charge  againft  Bucking- Ru^Vorth. 
ham   may  be  comprized  under  eight  articles ;       ne* 
viz. 

That  he  had  engrofTed  a  multiplicity  of  ho- 
nors in  his  own  hands,  and  had  rendered  offices 
and  honors  venal,  by  procuring  and  bellowing 
them  for  money  : 

That  he  had  neglected  the  performance  of  his 
duty  in  the  oflice  of  admiral : 

That  he  had  feized  and  detained  goods  from 
the  fubjecls  of  the  French  king,  out  of  a  ffiip 
called  the  St.  Peter  of  Newhaven,  on  which  en- 
fued  an  arreft  at  Newhaven  of  two  Engliffi  mer- 
chant-fhips,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  trade, 
and  prejudice  to  the  merchants  : 

That  he  had  extorted  the  fum  often  thoufand 
pounds  from  the  Eaft-India  company  : 

That  he  had  procured  the  Vauntguard  and  fix  , 
merchant-fhips  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 

the 
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Ar.no  xvis.  the  French  king,  knowing  that  they  were  intend- 
ed to  be  employed  againft  the  Freneh  Proteft- 
ants : 

That  he  had  procured  divers  titles  to  his  kin- 
dred and  allies,  whole  eftates  being  fmall,  they 
could  not  be  maintained  in  that  dignity  but  at 
the  expence  and  damage  of  the  crown,  who 
thereby  difabled  itfelf  to  reward  extraordinary 
virtue  in  future  times  with  honor  : 

That  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  divers  ma- 
nors belonging  to  the  crown,  and  had  likewile 
received  exceeding  great  fums  of  money  for  his 
own  ule,  without  account,  to  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  : 

That,  without  a  fufBcient  warrant,  he  had  un- 
duly procured  certain  plaiilers,  and  a  certain 
drink  or  potion,  to  be  given  to  his  late  majeity, 
after  which  divers  ill  fymptoms  did  appear  up- 
on his  faid  majefty,  who  did  attribute  the  caufe 
of  his  growing  worfe  to  the  faid  plaifters  and 
drink. 

The  whole  charge  was  concluded  and  enforced 
by   Sir  John  Elliot,    who,    in   the  execution   of 
this  tafk,  difplayed  the  powers  of  a  lively  nervous 
elocution. 
Ru&worth,      After  this  impeachment  the  King  came  to  the 
vol  i.  P.     jjQufe^  and  made  a  cajoling  fpeech  to  theL^rds: 
He  allured  them,  that  the  caufe  of  his  coming 
was  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  he  had  of  all  their  ho- 
nors ;  that  what  affecled  them  affecTed  him  in  a 
very   fenfible   manner  *  :  "  I   have  thought  fit, 
adds  he,  to  take  order  for  the  puniihing  fome 
iniblent    fpeeches    lately  fpoken.     I   have  been 
too  remifs  heretofore  in  punishing  fuch  fpeeches 

*  Charles,  by  thefe  infinuatlons,  endeavored  to  perfua.de 
the  Lords  that  their  intereft  was  connected  with  Bucking- 
ham's ca«fe. 

as 
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as  concern  myfelf ;  not  that  I  was  greedy  of  their  jwiO0  :6»6. 
monies,  but  that  Buckingham,  through  his  im- 
portunity, would  not  fuffer  me  to  take  notice  of 
them,  left  he  might  be  thought  to  have  fet  me 
on.  And  to  come  the  forwarder  to  his  trial,  and 
to  approve  his  innocence ;  as  touching  the  mat- 
ters againft  him,  I  myfelf  can  be  a  witnefs  to 
clear  him  in  every  one  of  them  *.  I  fpeak  not 
this  to  take  any  thing  out  of  your  hands,  but  to 
fhew  the  reafon  why  1  have  not  hitherto  punifhed 
thofe  infolent  fpeeches  againft  myfelf;  and  now 
I  hope  you  will  be  as  tender  of  my  honor,  when 
time  fhall  ferve,  as  I  have  been  fenfible  of 
yours." 

Thofe  hints  which  Charles  threw  out  of  having 
taken  order  for  the  punifhing  fome  infolent 
fpeeches,  referred  to  the  imprifonment  of  Sir  John 
Elliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  who,  immediately 
after  clofing  the  charge  againft  Buckingham,  had 
been  beckoned  out  of  the  conference  chamber, 
and  fent  to  the  Tower. 

The  Commons  did  not  abate  of  their  diligence 
in  the  profecution  of  Buckingham  ;  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich  was  fent  up  with  a  mefTage  to  the  Lords, 
to  move  them  to  commit  this  great  offender  to 
fafe  cuftody  :  But  this  paffive  afTembly  permitted 
Buckingham  to  remain   at  liberty  f,  who  now 

*  This  glaring  impropriety  of  the  King's  carriage,  in 
owning  himfelf  thus  egregioufly  managed  by  his  favorite, 
with  the  fubfequent  teftimony  of  his  partiality,  in  offering 
himfelf  as  an  evidence  to  clear  Buckingham,  after  having 
offered  himfelf  as  an  evidence  to  accufe  Briftol,  are  two 
ftrong  inftances  of  that  weaknefs  and  paffion  which  influence4 
the  conduct  of  this  monarch. 

f  It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  the  Lords 
to  that  hatred  which  the  antient  nobility  had  of  this  minion, 
who  had  long  maintained  an  infolent  fuperiority  over  them  ; 
and  whofe  accumulation  of  honors  was  in  a  manner  ufurped 

Vol.  I.  Y  from 
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Anno  1626.  flung  off  all  moderation,  and  threw  out  a  kind  of 
defiance  on  the  malice,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the 
lower  houfe. 
Rufliworth,  The  Commons  were  fo  offended  at  the  impri- 
V°8&fe\  fonment  of  their  two  members,  that  a  kind  of 
fullen  filence,  proceeding  from  deep  refentment, 
for  fome  time  poffeifed  the  houfe,  till  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  a  fervant  of  the  miniftry,  who  had 
been  long  in  office,  and  was  at  this  time  highly 
patronized  by  Buckingham,  miftaking  this  ap- 
pearance for  the  fymptom  of  an  univerlal  difmay, 
began  a  florid  metaphorical  fpeech,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  bring;  the  houfe  to  fubmit  to  the 
will  of  the  court :  The  houfe  he  compared  to  a 
fhip,  their  meiTages  to  the  fands ;  the  commit- 
ment, to  the  fands  which  the  fhip  did  flick  on  ; 
and  the  compafs,  to  the  table  where  the  book  of 
orders  did  lie  ;  he  defired  them  to  examine  ftrict- 
ly  into  the  orders,  whether  the  imprifoned  mem- 
bers did  not  exceed  their  commiiTion  -,  if  they 
did,  to  let  them  fufferfor  their  prefumption  ;  and 
this  was  the  courfe,  he  faid,  which  would  bring 
the  fhip  from  the  rocks :  "  I  befeech  you,  gen- 
tlemen, added  he,  move  not  his  majefty  with 
trenching  upon  his  prerogative,  left  you  bring 
him  out  of  love  with  parliaments.  You  have 
heard  his  majefly's  often  meiTages  to  you,  to  put 
you  forward  in  a  courfe  which  would  be  mofl 
convenient  -,  in  thofe  meiTages  he  told  you,  that 

from  the  whole  body  But  to  the  influence  which  the  crown 
.had  over  this  afTembly,  Buckingham^  by  the  means  of  his 
extenfive  power,  had  formed  a  flrong  party  of  the  new,  and. 
fome  of  the  old  nob:lity  dependant  upon  himfelf.  This  the 
houfe  feem  to  be  feniible  of;  for,  nnding  $iat  he  was  deput. 
ed  procurator  to  thirteen  peers,  whofe  votes  on  any  occafion 
he  had  power  to  make  ufe  of,  they  made  an  order  that  after 
this  feffion  no  lord  mould  be  capable  of  receiving  above  two 
proxies.  / 

if 
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if  there  were  not  correfpondency  between  him  Anno  l6z6, 
and  you,  he  mould  be  enforced  to  ufe  new  coun- 
fels.  Now  I  pray  you  confider  what  thefe  new  *  . 
counfels  are  and  may  be  :  I  fear  to  declare  thofe 
which  I  conceive.  In  ail  Chriftian  kingdoms 
you  know  that  parliaments  were  in  ufe  antiently, 
by  which  their  kingdoms  were  governed  in  a 
moil  flourilhing  manner,  until  the  monarchs  be- 
gan to  know  their  own  ftrength  ;  and  feeing  the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length 
they  began  to  (land  upon  their  prerogatives,  and 
at  laft  otherthrew  the  parliaments  throughout 
Chriftendom,  except  here  only  with  us.  And 
indeed  you  would  count  it  a  great  mifery  if  you 
knew  the  fubjecr.  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
myfelf,  to  fee  them  look  not  like  our  nation, 
with  ftore  of  flefh  on  their  backs,  but  like  fo 
many  ghofts,  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but 
fkin  and  bone,  with  fome  thin  cover  to  their 
nakednefs,  and  wearing  only  wooden  (noes  on 
their  feet,  fo  that  they  cannot  eat  meat,  or  wear 
good  cloaths,  but  they  muft  pay  and  be  taxed  to 
the  King  for  it.  This  is  a  mifery  beyond  ex- 
preffion,  and  that  which  we  are  yet  free  from  ; 
let  us  be  careful  then  to  prefer  ve  the  King's  good 
opinion  of  parliaments,  which  bringeth  this  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all 
others,  while  there  is  this  iweetnefs  between  his 
rnajefty  and  the  Commons.'* 

This  fpeech  was  no  fooner  uttered  than  the 
members  cried  out,  "  To  the  bar  !  to  the  bar !" 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  Sir  Dudley's 
friends  could  prevent  his  being  brought  upon 
his  knees  •,  though  he  afterwards  afFumed  courage 
to  make  another  oration,  in  which  he  grofly  fell 
upon  Sir  John  Elliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  and 
fhewed  the  King's  reafons  for  their  imprifonment; 

Y  2  Sir 
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Anno  1626.  Sir  John  Elliot,  for  having  fpoken  with  great 
tartnefs  againft  Buckingham,  and  treated  him 
with  the  bare  appellation  of  "  this  and  that 
man,"  and  for  fpeaking  doubtfully  of  the  return 
of  the  Englifh  mips  lent  to  France  *  •,  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggs,  for  having  been  accufed  with  faying, 
upon  the  fubject  of  the  plaifter  applied  to  James, 
"  That  he  would  therein  fpare  the  honor  of  the 
prefent  King." 

The  unconstitutional  language  uttered  by  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  would  undoubtedly  have  met 
with  a  feverer  cenfure  from  the  Commons,  if  the 
recent  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  court 
had  not  agitated  them  too  much  to  take  an  ex- 
emplary  notice  of  the   offenfive,  though   con- 
temptible bravado.     They  came  to  three  refolu- 
tions  on  the  quellion  of  the  imprifonment :  Firft, 
to  proceed  in  no  bufinefs  till  they  were  righted 
in  their  privileges  :  Secondly,  to  turn  themfelves 
into  a  grand  committee,  to  confider  of  the  bed 
means   to   effect  it :    And,    thirdly,    that   none 
itiould  leave  the  committee  without  aiking  leave. 
The   following   proteftation,    taken   by  all   the 
members  of  the  houfe,  was  the  refult  of  their  de- 
l<  thfcom-  bate  :  "  l   proteft  before  Almighty  God,    and 
mons.        this  houfe  of  parliament,  that  I  never  gave  con- 
fers that  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  fhould  fpeak  thefe 
words   which  he  is  now  charged  withal,  or  any 
words  to  that  effect ;  and  I  have  not  affirmed  to 
any  that  he  did  fpeak  fuch  words,  or  any  to  that 
effect."     This  matter  had  been  much  debated  in 
the  upper  houfe:  The  duke  of  Buckingham  had 
affirmed  there,  that  words  fo  far  trenching  on 
the  King's   honor,  that  they  were   interpreted 

*  The  return  of  thefe  fliips  was  not  known  to  Sir  John 
Elliot  at  the  time  of  the  conference. 

treafonable, 
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treafonable,  had  been  fpoken  in  the  late  confe-  Anno  l6*6- 
rence  by  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  *.  This  occafioned 
a  voluntary  proteftation  of  thirty-fix  lords,  that 
Sir  Dudley  Diggs  did  not  fpeak  any  thing  at 
the  conference  which  did  or  might  trench  on  the 
King's  honor. 

Charles  now  found  that  he  had  acted  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  falle  reprefentation,  and  was  not  a 
little  afhamed  of  his  precipitation  :  He  reftored 
both  the  members  to  their  liberty  -j- ,  and  fent  the 
Commons  word  that  he  was  fully  fatisfied  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs  had  not  fpoken  the  words  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  Sir  Dudley  Diggs 
protefted  the  like  on  his  return  to  the  houfe ;  and 
Sir  John  Elliot  made  an  elegant  fenfible  fpeech, 
in  anfwer  to  the  virulent  accufation  of  Carleton, 
in  which  he  defended  what  he  had  faid  at  the 
conference.  It  was  then  refolved  on  the  queftion, 
that  neither  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Dudley  Diggs, 
nor  the  other  members,  had  exceeded  the  com- 
miflion  given  them  in  the  management  of  the 
impeachment. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  rewarded  with  a 
peerage  J,  for  the  fpeech  he   had   lately  made 

*  The  lord  Holland,  a  profefTed  creature  of  Buckingham, 
was  the  only  peer  who  fidei  with  him  in  this  accufation. 

f  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  was  firft  enlarged,  and  the  Commons 
informed  that  Sir  John  Elliot  was  detained  for  matters  extra- 
judicial to  that  houfe.  Of  this  word  extra-judicial  the  Con> 
mons  defired  an  explanation  ;  which  being  refufed,  they 
voted  an  adjournment  for  a  day  :  This  adjournment  fhewing 
Charles  that  they  were  determined  to  have  full  fatisfaclion. 
he  gave  way  ro  the  releafe  of  Sir  John  Eljiot.  In  the  cafe 
of  the  imprifonment  of  thefe  members  the  judges  had  given 
their  opinion,  that  that  reftraint  was  an  arreft  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Commons,  no  reafon  being  given  to  that  houfe 
for  it.     Saunderfori  's  Hiji.  of  Charles  I.  fol.  ed.  1 65  8,  p.  45. 

*  He  was  firft  created  baron  Carleton,  then  vifcount 
Dorchefter.     Hijiorica!  Preface  to  Carhfons  Letters, 

Y  3  againft     / 
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AB1101636.  againft  the  condudt  of  the  two  managers.  To 
the  Commons  he  had  fully  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  new  counftls,  and  by  this  explanation  had 
proved  to  them  the  neceftity  they  lay  under  of 
exerting  their  utmoft  efforts  to  limit  a  power 
which  had  avowed  projects  to  deflroy  the  bul- 
wark of  the  conftitution,  and  level  the  ftate  of  the 
fubjedt  to  abfolute  flavery. 

Bucking  Whilfl  Buckingham's  profecution  was  yet  de- 
.  h^ce^e.fred  pending,  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  univerfity  of 

of  Cam-      Cambridge  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 

bridge,  earl  of  Suffolk  :  The  univerfity  paid  a  moil  ac- 
ceptable compliment  to  majeily,  by  electing 
Buckingham  their  chancellor  at  the  time  when  he 
lay  under  the  heavy  cenfure  of  the  houle  of  Com- 
mons *.  That  refpeelable  power  thought  them- 
felves  grofiy  affronted  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  and 

*  Though  the  court  made  great  intereft  to  obtain  this 
election  for  Buckingham,  he  carried  it  but  by  five  voices. 
The  King  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  univerfity,  on  the 
fuhject  of  their  compliance  : 

"  Trufty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well ; 

<<  Whereas  upon  our  pleafure,  intimated  unto  you  by  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  for  the  choice  of  your  chancellor,  you 
have  with  much  duty,  as  we  expected,  highly  fatished  us  in 
your  election  ;  we  cannot  in  our  princely  nature  (who  are 
much  pofTefTed  with  this  tePdmony  of  your  ready  and  loyal 
affections)  but  for  ever  let  you  know  how  much  you  are 
therein  made  partakers  of  our  royal  approbation  ;  and  as  we 
fhall  ever  conceive  that  an  honor  done  to  a  perfon  we  favor 
is  out  of  a  loyal  refpect  had  unto  ourfelf,  and  as  we  fhall 
ever  juihfy  Buckingham  worthy  of  this  your  election,  fO  fhall 
you  find  the  fruits  of  it.  For  that  we  have  found  him  a 
faithful  fe.vant  to  our  dear  father  of  bleffed  memory,  and 
ourfelf,  cannot  but  undertake  that  he  will  prove  fuch  a  one 
to  you,  and"  will  aiTift  him  with  a  gracious  willingnefs  in  any 
thing  which  may  concern  the  good  of  the  univerfity  in  gene- 
ral, or  the  parricular  merits  of  any  ftudent  there.  Frank- 
lyn'i  Annals,   1681,  p.  185,  &  fef. 

were 
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were  on  the  point  offending  a  letter  to  the  uni-  Annoi&26# 
verfity,  to  fignify  their  diiplealure,  and  to  re- 
quire them  to  fend  proper  perfons  to  inform 
them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  car- 
ried. Charles  interfered,  and,  after  fome  mef- 
fages  had  paifed  on  this  occafion  between  him  and 
the  Commons,  they  dropped  the  affair. 

The  Lords  at  length  feemed  to  have  caught 
fomething  of  the  fpirit  which  had  actuated  the 
members  of  the  lower  houfe  during  this  whole 
fefiion.  After  having  entered  into  all  the  de- 
figns  of  the  miniftry  in  regard  to  the  intended 
military  operations  ;  after  having  fhewn  their 
zeal  for  this  bufinefs  by  reprefenting  to  the  Com- 
mons the  immediate  necefiity  for  haftening  the 
fupply  f ;  after  a  tame  acquiefcence  with  all  the 
irregular  proceedings  of  the  crown,  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges  by  the  reftraints  laid  on 
Briftol  and  the  biihop  of  Lincoln ;  they  were 
now  animated  into  a  kind  of  contention  by  the 
imprifonment  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was 
fent  to  the  Tower  on  fufpicion  of  having  been  con- 
fenting  to  a  ftolen  marriage  between  the  earl  of 
Maletravers,  his  eldeft  fon,  and  the  duke  of  Le- 
nox's fifter  f .  On  the  fearching  precedents,  they 
found  but  one  of  a  peer's  being  commited  whilit 
the  parliament  was  fitting,  without  a  previous 

*  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-chamberlain,  in  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  houfes,  preiTed  the  neceflity  of  a  fup- 
ply. The  Lords,  on  the  King's  requeft,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confider  of  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was,  that  one  fleet  be  prefently  fent  to 
fea  againft  the  king  of  Spain  ;  that  another  be  fent  to  defend 
our  own  coafts  and  merchants  from  pirates ;  and  that  confi- 
deration  be  had  of  maintaining  the  armies  under  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  count  Mansfeidt. 

f  Some  fufpicions  which  Buckingham  had  entertained 
againft  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  the  true  caufe  of  his  confine- 
ment.    Guthrie,  . 

Y  4  trial 
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Anno  1626.  trial  of  the  Lords   in  parliament.     This  occa- 
Lords'  peti-  fioned  a  petition,  in  which  they  informed  Charles, 

ea°r"of  the  tnat  tney  f°und  lt  t0  be  tneir  undoubted  privi- 
Arundei's  lege  that  no  lord  of  parliament,  the  parliament 
LTnt?e~  fitting,  or  within  the  ufuai  times  of  privilege  of 
parliament,  mould  be  reftrained,  without  fen- 
tence  or  order  of  the  houfe,  unlefs  for  treafon,  fe- 
lony, or  for  refufing  to  give  furety  for  the  peace. 
Receiving  no  anfwer  to  this,  they  fent  up  a  fe- 
cond  petition  for  a  gracious  and  a  prefent  anfwer. 
The  King  took  up  the  term  prefent  in  a  very  high 
manner,  and  fent  the  Lords  word,  that  when  he 
received  a  meflage  fit  to  come  from  them  to  their 
fovereign,  they  mould  receive  an  anfwer.  The 
Lords  had  the  condefcenfion  to  fend  another  pe- 
tition with  the  word  prefent  left  out :  But  this 
not  meeting  with  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  on  the 
Commons  having  obtained  the  releafe  of  their 
members,  a  fourth  petition  was  fent  up  on  the 
fubject  of  the  enlargement  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del. The  Lords  in  this  petition  oblerved,  that 
the  Commons  had  fpeedily  obtained  the  fame 
kind  of  favor,  which  had  been  as  yet  denied  to 
their  repeated  folicitations.  Charles  replied,  that 
he  had  things  of  great  importance  againft  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  which  it  would  much  prejudice 
his  affairs  to  make  known  ;  that  as  foon  as  pofll- 
ble  they  mould  be  informed  of  the  caufe,  which 
was  fuch  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  con- 
flrue  his  confinement  to  be  a  breach  of  their  prw 
vileges.  The  Lords  continuing  to  receive  eva- 
five  anfwers,  without  either  obtaining  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  member,  or  the  knowledge  of  his 
crime,  came  to  a  refolution  to  adjourn  till  they 
were  righted  in  their  privileges.  This  refolution 
produced  the  immediate  deliverance  of  the  earl 
©f  Arundel. 

Be- 
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Befides  this  exertion,  the  Lords  had  fent  up  a  Anno  l6*6' 
petition  reprefenting  their  difguft  at  Englifh  com- 
moners being  dignified  with  Scotch  and  Irifh  ti- 
tles, and  that  the  Englifh  noblemen,  pofTeffing 
real  privileges,  mould  be  obliged  to  give  place 
to  nominal  titles  of  a  fuperior  clafs.  Thefe  im- 
portant trifles  had  occafioned  a  like  application 
in  the  laft  reign,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
Charles  promifing  in  general  to  take  order  for  a 
regulation. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  now  gave  in  his  plea  Bucking- 
to  the  impeachment  made  againfl  him  by  the  hams plea* 
Commons  :  His  anfwer  to  the  feveral  articles  was 
fpecious,  though  little  fatisfactory ;  fome  of  them 
he  denied,  others  he  endeavored  to  vindicate, 
pleading  example,  the  inclination  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  fovereign  •,  to  the  article  of  accumu- 
lating honors  and  wealth  upon  his  family,  the  na- 
tural bonds  of  duty  and  affection.  As  this  caufe 
never  came  to  a  trial,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  an 
explicit  determination  on  thofe  points  which  were 
abfolutely  denied  by  the  party  accufed  *. 

At  this  time,  the  Commons  fent  up  a  petition 
on  the  non-performance  of  the  King's  promife  to 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  remove  from  all 
places  of  authority  fuch  perfons  as  were  convicted 
or  fufpected  of  Popery.  A  lift  of  eighty-eight,  PaH.  h;g. 
now  employed  in  places  of  truft,  was  inferted  l°\w!' 
in  the  body  of  the  petition.  Charles,  enraged  at 
this  reproof,  and  impatient  at  the  endlefs  delays 
of  what  he  termed  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker,  in  which  he  requires 
him  to  fignify  to  the  houfe,  that  he  expected  the 
bill  of  fubfidies  to  be  brought  in  forthwith,  with- 

*  At  this  time  the  lord  Conway  made  his  reply  to  the  ar- 
ticles alleged  againft  him  by  Briftol  :  His  anfwer  was  an  eya- 
five  one,  and  too  immaterial  to  be  inferted  in  this  Hiitory. 

out 
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Anno  1626.  out  delay  or  condition  ;  if  nor,  it  would  force  him 
to  take  other  refolutions.     To  this  threatening 
rneffage  the  Commons  returned  a  fpirited  anfwer, 
The  Com-  accompanying  it  with  a  petition  for  the  removal 
ILTagailft  °f  tne  ^uke  °^  Buckingham  from  accefs  to  the 
Bucking-     royal  prefence.     The  arguments  they  made  ufe 
of  to  perfuade  the  king  to  this  condefcenfion  are 
remarkably  refpeciiul  and  affectionate  :  "  Your 
majefty,    fay  they,    hath    been   pleafed  to    give 
many  royal  tefti monies    and  arguments    to  the 
world  how  good  and  gracious  a  matter  you  are  : 
but  the  relation  by  which  your  majefty  ftands  to- 
wards your  people  do  far  tranfcend  and  are  more 
prevalent  and  binding  than  any  relation  of  a  ma- 
iler towards  a  fervant ;  and  to  hear  and  fatisfy  the 
jult  and  neceffary  defires  of  your  people  is  more 
honorable  than  any  expreffions  of  grace  to  a  fer- 
vant.     To  be  a  m after  of  a  fervant  is  communi- 
cable to  many  of  your  fubjects  ;  to  be  a  king  of 
a  people  is  regal,  and  incommunicable  to  fub- 
jeds." 

This  petition  determined  Charles  to  a  fudden 
diffolution  of  the  parliament.  The  Commons 
haftened  to  draw  up  a  remonftrance  againft  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the  prime  grievance  of 
the  ftate  ;  againft  the  imprifonment  of  their  mem- 
bers, contrary  to  the  privilege  of  the  houfe ;  and 
the  illegal  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  with- 
out confent  of  parliament.  This  laft  they  repre- 
fented  as  the  effect  of  new  counfels,  fo  often 
threatened  by  his  majefty,  and  explained  by  one 
of  their  own  members  *. 

The  revenue  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had 
been  fometimes  fettled  on  the  fovereign  during 
life ;  fometimes  it  had  been  limited,  and  renew- 
ed from  period  to  period,  as  a  kind  of  memorial 

*  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

that 
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that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  prefer ved  Anno  l6z6* 
the  power  of  confent  to  this  as  to  other  taxes. 
The  exorbitant  impofitions  on  merchandize  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  reigns,  a  grievance  which 
had  been  frequently  and  fruitlefsly  complained  of 
by  the  lower  houfe,  with   fome  oppreflive  ones 
laid  on  by  Charles,  obliged  the  Commons  to  re- 
tain this  check  on  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the 
crown,  and  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  li- 
mited to  a  year,  was  brought  in  the  firft  feffion 
of  his  firft  parliament :  The  Lords  refufed  to  pafs 
tTne-^bill^-with  this  limitation,  and  Charles  conti- 
nued to  exact  tonnage   and  poundage,  without 
being  authorized  by  the  legal  confent  of  Lords 
and  Commons. 

The  Commons  were  preparing  a  bill  againft 
this  proceeding ;  but  hearing  that  they  were  fud- 
denly  to  be  diffolved,  they  haftily  drew  up  their 
remonftrance  and  declaration,  and  every  mem- 
ber, by  an  order  of  the  houfe,  was  to  have  a  co- 
py of  it  delivered  to  him.  When  the  King's  in- 
tention to  diffolve  the  parliament  was  made 
known  to  the  Lords,  they  fent  a  very  prelTing, 
though  ineffectual  petition,  to  difTuade  him  from 
this  precipitate  meafure.  The  King  returned 
anfwer  to  the  lords  who  came  to  intercede  for  a 
longer  fitting,  that  he  would  not  defer  his  refolu- 
tion,  no,  not  a  minute.  A  commiffion  was  im-  Dilution 
mediately  fent  down  to  put  an  end  to  the  parlia-°'r parlia- 
ment, and  the  fame  day  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  sS"rfon^ 
confined  to  his  houfe,  and  the  earl  of  Briflol  toLife°f 

1        rr>  Charles,  p. 

the  Tower.  s8i       r 

Charles  publifhed  a  declaration,  fetting  forth 
the  caufes  for  affembling  and  diffolving  the  two 
laft  parliaments.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  narration 
of  the  frequent  and  fruitlefs  demands  he  had 
made  for  a  fupply,  with  many  reproaches  on  the 

Com- 
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Anno  1626.  Commons  for  their  determined  inflexibility,  and 
many  impotent  attempts  to  juftify  his  own  intem- 
perate proceedings,  and  to  blacken  the  conduit 
of  the  lower  honfe  *.  The  well-known  fads, 
and  rational  principles,  ftrongly  urged  in  their 
remonflrance,  were  unaniwered.  This  fpirited 
performance  directed  the  people  to  make  a  pro- 
per comment  on  the  King's  reafons  for  difiblving 
the  two  parliaments :  That  of  Oxford  to  pre- 
clude from  the  next  the  leading  popular  mem- 
bers -,  and  this  lad  through  fear  of  the  ill  fuccefs 
which  might  attend  the  favorite  on  the  determi- 
nation of  his  impeachment.  After  having  repre- 
fented  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  crown, 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  prime  caufe 
of  all  grievances,  it  concludes  with  this  pathetic 
Pari.  Hid,  aoMrefs  to  the  King  :  "  Give  us  then  leave,  moil 
I°l;  V'  dear  fovereign,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons, 
&  H-  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  your  facred  majelty,  nioft 
numbly  to  befeech  you,  even  for  the  honor  of 
Almighty  God,  whofe  religion  is  diredtly  under- 
mined by  the  practice  of  that  party  which  the 
duke  fupports  ;  for  your  honor,  which  will  be 
much  advanced  in  the  relieving  of  your  people 
in  this  their  great  and  general  grievance  ;  for  the 
honor,  fafety,  and  welfare  of  your  kingdom, 
which  by  this  means  is  threatened  with  almoft 
unavoidable  dangers  •,  and  for  the  love  which 
your  majefcy,  as  a  good  and  loving  father,  bears 
unto  your  good  people  (by  whom,  we  profefs 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  the  fearcher  of 
all  hearts,  your  are  as  highly  efteemed  and  be- 

*  The  declaration  has  this  remarkable  exordium,  that  the 
King  was  prompted  by  his  inclination  to  juftify  his  conduct 
to  his  fubjects,  but  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound  to 
give  an  account  of  his  royal  a&ions  to  any  but  to  God,  who 
had  committed  to  his  charge  thefe  realms  and  dominion?. 
Pari  Htji.  vol.  VII.  p.  30c 
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loved  as  ever  any  of  your  predeceflbrs  were)  that  Aimo  l6a6' 
you  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  remove  this 
perfon  from  accefs  to  your  facred  prefence  ;  and 
that  you  would  not  balance  this  one  man  with 
all  thefe  things,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  world,  which  do  all  fuffer  fo  far  as  they  have 
relation  to  this  kingdom,  chiefly  by  his  means. 
For  we  proteft  to  your  majefty,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  that  until  this  great  perfon  be  removed 
from  intermeddling  with  the  great  affairs  of  ftate, 
we  are  out  of  hope  of  any  good  fuccefs  •,  and  do 
fear  that  any  money  we  mail  or  can  give,  will, 
through   his  mif-employment,  be  turned  rather 
to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  this  your  kingdom, 
than  otherwife,  as  by  lamentable  experience  we 
have  found  in  thofe  large  fupplies  formerly  and 
lately  given.     But  no  fooner  mall  we  receive  re- 
drefs  and  relief  in  this  (which  of  all  others  is  our 
moll  infupportable  grievance),  but  we  mail  forth- 
with proceed  to  accomplifh  your  majefty's  own 
defire  for  fupply  -,  and  likewile  with  all  chearful- 
nefs  apply  ourfelves  to  the  perfecting  of  divers 
other  great  things,  fuch  as  we  think  no  one  par- 
liament in  one  age  can  parallel,  tending  to  the 
(lability,   wealth,    ftrength,    and   honor   of  this 
your  kingdom,  and  the  fupport  of  your  friends 
and   allies   abroad  :    And    we   doubt   not   but, 
through  God's  blefling,  as  you  are  the  beft,  fo 
you  fhall  be  the  beft-beloved  and  greatefi.  mo- 
narch who  ever  fat  on  the  royal  throne  of  this 
famous  kingdom." 


CHAP. 
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Violent  meafures  of  the  court, /I  loan  ex  a  Bed. — 

Commitment  of  many  who  refufed.-* Trial  ct#d 

cerning  the  King's  power  of  commitment. —War 

with  France. Expedition  to  the  IJle  of  Rhee. — 

Difirejfedjlate  of  the  Roche  Hers. Third  parlia- 
ment.— ( — The  judges  queftioned  by  the  houfe  of 

Lords. -Petition  of  Right. Prorogation  of 

the  parliament. 

Anno  1626.  ^"^HARLES  and  the  Commons  had  parted 
\^Jl  with  ail  the  marks  of  diffatisfaction,  dif- 
truft,  and  animofity,  which  could  be  decently 
or  fafely  expreffed  by  either  party.  This  buiy 
parliament  was  prematurely  difiblved,  before  one 
public  meafure  had  been  determined,  or  one  fta- 
tute  enacted  ;  and  this  at  a  crifis  when  the  King's 
foreign  engagements,  and  the  more  interesting 
concerns  of  perfonal  honor,  rendered  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  parliament  a  meafure  liable  to  con- 
junctions of  the  moil  infamous  nature  ;  at  a  pe- 
riod when  filial  piety,  and  a  juft  regard  for  honeft 
fame,  exacted  a  flrict  enquiry  into  the  criminal 
accufation  of  poifon,  ftrongly  hinted  at  in  one  of 
the  articles  of  Buckingham's  impeachment.  But 
io  great  was  the  fond  infatuation  of  this  impru- 
dent prince,  that,  to  refcue  his  favorite  from  the 
ifiue  of  a  legal  trial,  he  plunged  into  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  incurred  the  odium  of  being  an 
accomplice  with  a  man  whofe  actions  could  not 
Hand  the  teft  of  examination.  Incurable  was  the 
wound  which  this  precipitate  flepgave  to  Charles's 
reputation ;  and,  to  fubject  it  ftill  more  to  fufpi- 
cion,  a  kind  of  mock  procefs  was  carried  en  in 

1  the 
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the  Star-chamber  againft  Buckingham,  for  high  Anno  msm 
offences  and  mifdemeanors,  and  in  particular  tor 
having  adminiftred  medicines  to  the  late  King. 
The  ridicule  of  this  expedient  was  heightened  by 
the  affair  being  dropt  before  it  came  to  a  judicial 
hearing. 

At  the  fame  time  the  King  pubiimed  his  de- 
claration, a  proclamation  was  iillied  for  fuppreff- 
ing  the  remonftrance  of  the  Commons.  This 
act  of  power  was  confidered  by  the  public  in  a 
lio-ht  which  did  little  honor  to  the  royal  caule. 

Refolutely  as  the  houfe  of  Commons  had  with- 
ftood  the  haughty  demands  of  the  King,  it  is  very 
apparent  that  had  he  been  prevailed  on  to  drop 
his  unpopular  attachment,  and  to  retracl  his  arbi- 
trary meffages  and  fpeeches,  their  grants  would 
have  been  liberal.  After  the  impeachment  was 
fettled,  they  had  added  a  fourth  fubfidy  to  the 
three  already  voted,  and  were  drawing  a  bill  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  when  the  King's  lair,  pe- 
remptory letter  gave  an  entire  change  to  their 
debates,  and  produced  that  petition  againft  Buck- 
ingham which  occafioned  the  hafty  diffolution  of 
the  parliament. 

Charles's  cabinet-council  was  compofed  of 
men  who  owed  the  whole  advancement  of  their 
fortune  to  the  favorite  :  Laud,  now  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  •,  Neil,  bifhop  of  Winchester  °, 
Conway,  the  fectetary  of  flate  ;  and  Wefton,  the 
lord-treafurer ;  men  of  weak  heads  and  bigoted 
principles  ;  who,  befides  their  attachment  to  a 
defperate  minifter,  were,  from  their  particular 
prejudices,  violently  bent  to  oppofe  the  temper 
of  the  times,  yet  deftitute  of  thofe  miniiterial  arts 
which  cajole  into  acquiefcence  the  eafy  multi- 
tude :  Force  was  the  only  expedient  which  mini- 
fters  of  fuch  limited  capacities  could  practife  to 

ren- 
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Anno  1626.  render  the  people  obedient,  under  the  prefenfc 
unpopular  fyftem  of  government.  Buckingham, 
ever  averfe  to  moderate  counfels,  was  now  ren- 
dered furious  by  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  Commons.  Charles,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  inexperience,  a  peculiar  obftinacy  of 
temper,  and  a  blind  attachment  to  his  favorite, 
had  conceived  an  ineffable  contempt  for  popular 
privileges,  with  the  moft  exalted  notions  of  fub- 
lime  authority  in  princes  :  Conceflions  he  looked 
upon  as  derogations  to  the  honor  of  a  king,  and 
oppofition  in  fubjedts  as  fuch  a  flagrant  breach  of 
divine  and  moral  laws,  that  it  called  down  from 
Heaven  a  fure  and  heavy  vengeance  on  the  ag- 
greflbrs.  The  Deity  he  regarded  as  in  a  manner 
bound  to  defend  the  facred  caufe  of  majefty. 
Thefe  opinions  were  corroborated  by  the  fulfome 
doctrine  which  was  continually  broached  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  parafites  who  furrounded  him.  Such 
being  the  prejudices  of  this  infatuated  monarch, 
he  was  carried  with  the  utmofl  facility  into  mea- 
sures which  had  never  been  practifed  but  by  the 
weakeil  and  the  molt  indifcreet  of  his  predecef- 
fors  •,  meafures  which  had  almoft  always  been  at- 
tended with  perfonal  deftruction. 
v^nt  The  threat  which  Charles  had  made  to  the  Com- 

me.fures  of  mons  0f  new  counfels  was  now  put  in  execution  : 
Whitiock,  The  privy-council,  compofed  of  fervile  depend- 
P.  6,  &  feq.  ants  on  Buckingham,  made  no  difficulty  to  re- 
folve  that  the  king  might  continue  to  take  duties 
upon  goods  and  merchandize,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  had  been  levied  in  the  late  reign.  On 
this  refolution  a  proclamation  was  irTued,  com- 
manding the  fubject  to  fubmit  to  this  tax,  under 
the  penalty  of  imprifonment.  A  com  million  was 
openly  granted  to  the  archbifhop  of  York  and 
others,  to  compound  with  recufants,  and  treat 

2  for 
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for   a  difpenfation  of  the   penal    laws   enacted  Anno  l6*6' 
againft  them.     A  loan  of  one  hundred  thouiand 
pounds  having  been  refufed  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, that  city  and  all  the  maritime  towns  were 
required  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  armed 
veffels,  to  conftitute  a  fleet.     For  the  legality  of 
this  demand,  Noy,  a  once-popular  lawyer,  but 
now  corrupted  by  the  promife  of  court-prefer- 
ment, had  rummaged  up  federal  obfolete  prece- 
dents, taken  from  the   molt  tyrannical   times  ; 
precedents  in  fome  meafure  warranted  by  imme- 
diate neceffity,  but  which  could  with  no  propri- 
ety be  adapted  to  the  prefent  circumftances.    Not 
only  the  city   of  London,  which  was   rated   at 
twenty  (hips,  but  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  jufr 
tices  of  the  peace  of  Dorfetfliire,  remonftrated 
againft  the   impofition.     They  were  fharply  re- 
proved by  the  council,  and  told,  that  ftate-occa- 
fions  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  times 
of  extraordinary  danger,  were  not  to  be  guided 
by  ordinary  precedents  ;  that  the  precedents  of 
former  times  were  obedience,  not  direction,  and 
that  precedents  were  not  wanting  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  thofe  who  difobeyed  his  majefty's  com- 
mand,  fignified  by  that  board.     Thefe   threats 
terrified  the  parties  into  immediate  fubmiflion. 
Several  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns,  to  ex- 
empt themfelves  from  the  impofition,  had  with- 
drawn to  inland  places  -,  but  they  were  all  com- 
manded to  return  to  their  former  fettlemehts.     A  Rufcworth, 
benevolence  was   demanded   from  all  ranks   of ?'41* 
people.     To  prevent  the  danger  of  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  thefe  exactions,  commiiTions  were 
given  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties to  mufter  the  fubjects  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
array  them  in  martial  order,  fit  to  lead  out  againft 
public  enemies,  rebels,  traitors,  and  their  adherents, 
Vol.  I.  Z  "wi 
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Anno  j526.  within  the.counties  of  their  lieutenancy  •,  tore- 
prefs,  flay,  and  fubdue  them  •,  and  to  execute  mar- 
tial law,  fparing  and  putting  to  death  according 
to  difcretlon. 

To  deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  that  thefe 
formidable  proceedings  were  neceflary  to  fecure 
fhe.fafety  of  the  realm,  general  fafts  were  pro- 
claimed, and  the  following  reafon  fpecined  ; 
namely,  u  To  divert  the  judgments  of  God, 
threatening  this  land  with  a  powerful  invafion." 
The  engine  Religion  was  here  introduced  in 
vain  •,  the  pretence  was  too  (hallow  to  impofe 
even  on  the  molt  ignorant :  It  was  no  fecret  to 
the  public,  that  though  Charles  had  rafhly  and 
wantonly  provoked  the  Spaniard  by  an  ill-con- 
ducted attack  on  Cadiz,  yet  that  monarch  had 
given  no  ground  to  fulpect  he.  intended  to 
revenge,  by  a  fimilar  enterprize,  the  impotent 
attempt-,  and  England  had  not  yet  incurred  the 
reientment  of  any  other  naval  power. 

Rapin,  vol.  Among  the  many  expedients  praclifed  by  the 
p*  ,o8'  miniftry  to  raife  money,  the  crown-lands  were 
granted  to  be  holden  in  fee-farm  ;  a  meafure  ruin- 
ous to. the  future  intereft  of  the  fovereign.  But 
this  confideration  had  no  weight  with  Charles ; 
he  had  projected  fchemes  to  deftroy  the  right  of 
meum  &  lunm  throughout  the  land,  and  to  fubject 
the  whole  property  of  the  fubject  to  the  diipofal 
of  the  crown. 

The  meafures  the  government  had  yet  ufed  did 
not  produce  a  fupply  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  monarch.  Benevolence-money  came  in  very 
ilowly,  and  the  whole  nation  mewed  fuch  a  re- 
luctance to  comply  with  the  arbitrary  tax,  that 
the  miniftry  were  obliged  to  praclife  compnlfive 
methods  to  enforce  obedience. 

An 
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An  important  battle  which  was  at'  this  time  Ann? l6z6, 
fought  in  Germany,  between  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the "Imperialift's,  put  an  end,  for  a 
time,  to  the  difpiites  on  the  continfenti  The  em- 
peror had  raifea  three  armies  to  oppofe  three  di- 
vifions  of  the  allied  forces,  under  the  kino;  of 
Denmark,  count  'Mansfeldt,  and"  Christian  duke 
of  Brunfwick.  Two  of  them  were  commanded  bv 
the  able  generals,  Tilly  and  Wallenftein.  Manf- 
feldt  was  defeated  by  Wallenftein,  and  his  army 
almoft  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  lofs  to  the  allies 
was  irreparable,  by  the  death  of  Mansfeldt,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  which  foon  fol- 
lowed this  event.  The  king  of  Denmark,  the 
only  remaining  commander,  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked by  Tilly,  and  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  fix  thoufand  men  *,  and  all  his  cannon  2sth  ah. 
and  baggage.  suft- 

When  the  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  in  Eng-  „  -     .«, 
land,  the  miniltry  redoubled  their  efforts  to  get  vol.  i.  P, 
money  :   A  loan  was  exacted  to  the  full  propor-^^fj^* 
tion  of  the  four  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  aOe*. 
voted  la£t  parliament.     The  nobility  and  officers 
of  the  crown  were  recommended  to  fet  an  exam- 
1  pie  of  obedience,  and  to  repair  to  their  feveral 
counties,  to  promote  that  difpofition  in  others. 
On  this  occafion  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  a  very  wor- 
thy magiftrate,  not  mewing  a  zeal  for  the  bu'finefs? 
was  difmified  from  his  office  of  lord-chief-juftice, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde*,  a  lawyer  of  a  tried  com- 
pliant conduct,  fucceeded  in  his  room.     He  had 
rendered  himfelf  peculiarly  meritorious  by  the 

•  Three  thoufand  were  killed,  and  three  thoufand  taken 
prifoiiers.  Six  thoufand  foot-foldiers,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
States,  were  remanded,  and  fent  to  join,  the  king  of  Den- 
tnark,  befides  thirteen  hundred  foot,  which  were  fent  frorn 
England,     Rujhvjcrtbt  vol.  I.  p.  421* 

Z -2  pabi3 
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Anno  1626.  pains  he  had  taken  in  drawing  Buckingham's  an- 
fwer  to  his  impeachment.  Thefe  following  in- 
structions, among  divers  others,  were  given  to 
the  commiflloners  appointed  to  levy  the  loan  : 

"  That  they  treat  apart  with  every  one  of  thofe 
who  are  to  lend,  and  not  in  the  prefence  or  hear- 
ing of  any  other,  unlefs  they  fee  caufe  to  the  con- 
trary •,  and  if  any  fhall  refufe  to  lend,  and  mall 
make  delays  and  excufes,  that  they  examine  fuch 
perfons  upon  oath  whether  they  have  been  dealt 
withal  to.  refufe  to  lend,  or  make  an  excufe  for 
not  lending  ?  who  hath  dealt  fo  with  them  ?  and 
what  fpeeches  he  or  they  have  ufed  tending  to  that 
pupofe  ?  and  that  they  (hall  alfo  charge  every 
fuch  perfon,  in  his  majefty's  name,  upon  his  al- 
legiance, not  to  difclofe  to  any  other  what  his  an- 
fwer  was  : 

"  That  they  endeavor  to  difcover  whether  any, 
publicly  or  underhand,  be  workers  or  perfuaders 
of  others  to  diffent  from  this  courfe,  or  hinder 
the  good  difpofuion  of  others  •,  and  that,  as  much 
as  they  may,  they  hinder  all  difcourfe  about  it; 
and  certify  to  the  privy-council  in  writing  the 
names,  qualities,  and  dwelling-places  of  all  fuch 
refractory  perfons,  with  all  fpeed,  and  efpecially 
if  they  fhall  difcover  any  combination  or  confe- 
deracy againft  thefe  proceedings." 

So  vain  an  attempt  to  fecrecy,  with  the  mix- 
ture of  craft  and  tyranny  found  in  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  expofed  to  the  public  as  well  the  weaknefs 
as  the  villainy  of  their  governors.  Many  knights 
and  gentlemen  who  refufed  to  give  their  money 
on  thefe  arbitrary  mandates  were  put  under  con- 

mentof      nnement  in  counties  remote  from  their  abodes. 

m.nywhd  ^he  prifons  all  over  the  kingdom  were  full  of  il- 
luftrious  fufferers.  Sir  John  Elliot,  confined  m 
the  Gatehoufe,  fent  up  a  well-framed  petition  to 

the 


ment. 
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the  King  for  his  liberty  :  He  fhewed  the  illegality  Anno  16*6 
of  his  commitment,  grounding  his  requefl  on  fe- 
veral  ftatutes  which  he  cited,  and  by  which  he 
demonftrated  that  the  King  could  not  make  arbi- 
trary exactions  on  his  fubjects,  nor  could  the  fub- 
jects lawfully  fubmit  to  them  *.     The  five  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Ru/hWOrth, 
Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  He  vine:  ham, vo1  lp- 
and   Sir  Edward  Hamden,  refolutely  flood  the  '5  '     e(1° 
refentment  of  the  miniftry  -9  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  defended,    by  a  legal  procefs,  the  liberties 
of  their  country. 

The  queflion  whether  a  fubjecl:  could  be  con-  Trial  con- 
fined by  the  fpecial  command  of  the  King,  with-  cernins the 
out  afligning  the  caufe,  was  brought  to  a  trial  powf/of 
before  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  John  "™™tr 
Corbet     The  counfel  for  the  prifoner  were  Noy, 
Selden,  Bramfton,  and  Calthrop.     Thefe  made 
it  .appear,  that,  by  the  charter  of  king  John,  and 
fix  feveral  ftatutes,  no  man  could  be  juftly  impri- 
foned,  either  by  the  King  or  council,  without  a 
legal  procefs ;  and  that  the  caufe  of  the  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  exprefled  in  the  return,  that 
the  judges  might  be  enabled  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  a  lawful  one.     Notwithstanding  thefe 
unqueftionable  authorities,    Sir  Nicholas  Hyde 
gave  it  as  the  refolution  of  the  court,  that  the 
King's  fpecial  order  for  the  commitment  was  a 
fufficient  caufe  to  make  the  matter  of  the  return 
good  -f- ,  and  that  on  thefe  premifes  the  prifoners 
muft  be  remanded  back  J.     The  proftitution  of 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  were  all  extremely  forward  to 
comply  with  this  illegal  tax. 

f  The  other  judges  at  this  time  on  the  bench  were  Dod- 
deridge,  Jones,  and  Whitloclc, 

X  Heath,  the  attorney-general,  prefTed  the  court  to  enter 
a  general  judgment,  that  no  bail  could  be  granted  upon  a 
commitment  by  the  King  or  council.     The  judges  refufinej 
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Anno  %eJ>  juftice  in  this  cafe  was  apparent  to  the  whole  na* 
tion,  and  the  nnanfwerable  precedents  and  argu* 
ments  *  which  had  been  urged  by  the  fore-men- 

to  go  thus  far,  the  fame  Heath,  attorney-general,  that  it 
might  Hand  upon  record  that  any  fubjecl  committed  by  fucV 
abiblute  command  might  be  detained  in  prifon  for  ever, 
gave  a  pefnive  direction  to  the  clerk  of  this  court  to  make  a 
Special  entry  of  a  draught  of  the  judgment.  The  parliament 
meeting  foon  after,-  Heath  thought  proper  to  withdraw  tlie 
draught  from  the  clerk's  hand.  On  this  occafion  Sir  Edward 
Coke  made  the  following  obfervation  in  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons :  "  I  fear,  fays  he,  were  it  not  for  this  parliament,  which 
followed  fo  foon  after  the  form  of  judgment  was  drawn  up, 
there  would  have  been  hard  putting  to  have  had  it  entered  ; 
but  a  parliament  bringeth  judges,  officers,  and  all  men  into 
good  order."     Part.  Hiji,  vol.  VII.  p.  385.  §£>-& 

*  The  principal   arguments   urged   by  the  lawyers  were 

thefe  which  follow  : 

i  h-rreris        *«  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  faid  ferjeant  Brampfton. 

Parli-mc  n-  is  the  only  means  the  fubjecl  hath  to  obtain  his  liberty  ;   and 

tfiria,  1654.,  the  end  of  this,  writ  is  to  return  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment, 

V  **$*         that  it  may  be  examined  in  this  court  whether  the  parties 

r  ought  to  be  difcharged  or   not:  But  that  cannot  be  done 

upon  this  return  ;  for  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment  of  this 

gentleman,  at  nrft,  is  fo  far  from  appearing  particularly  by 

it,  that  there  is  no  caufe  at  all  exprefled  in  it. 

"  This  writ  requires  that  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment 
{hould  be  returned  ;  and  if  the  caufe  be  not  fpecially  certi- 
fied by  it,  yet  fhould  it  at  the  leaft  be  fhevvn  in  general,  that 
it  may  appear  to  the  judges  of  the  court ;  and  it  muft  be  ex- 
preffed  fo  far,  as  that  it  may  appear  to  be  none  of  thole 
caufes  for  which,  by  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  fubjecl: 
ought  not  to  be  imprifoned ;  and  it  ought  to  be  exprelfed 
that  it  was  by  presentment  or  indictment,  and  not  upon  pe- 
tition or  fuggefticn  made  to  the  King  and  lords,  which  is 
againft  theilatute  made  in  25  Ed.  III.  c.  iv.  42  Ed.  JII.  c.  iii. 
44  By  the  ilatute  2$  Ed.  III.  c.  iv.  it  is  ordained  and  ef- 
tablifhed,  that  no  man  from  henceforth  mall  be  taken  by 
petition  or  fuggeilion  made  to  the  King  and  lords,  but  by  in- 
dictment or  courfe  of  law  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  enacted, 
42  Ed.  III.  C.  iii.  the  title  of  which  ftatute  i?,  None  fhall 
be  put  to  anfwer  an  accufation  made  to  the  King,  without 
preientment.  I  befecch  your  lordlhip  to  obferve  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  caufe  :  If  the  law  be,  that  upon  this  return, 
this  gentleman  fnould  be  remanded,  I  will  not  difpute  whe- 
ther 
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tioned    able  lawyers   on    the   fide  of  Freedom,  Ab*°  *626- 

ther  or  no  a  man  may  be  imprifoned  before  he  be  convi&ed 
according  to  the  law  ;  but  if  this  return  fhall  be  good,  then 
his  imprifonment  fhall  not  continue  for  a  time,  but  for  ever, 
and  the  fubjecls  of  this  kingdom  may  be  retrained  of  their 
liberties  perpetually,  and  by  law  there  can  be  no  remedy  for 
the  fubjefl;  and  therefore  this  return  cannot  (land  with  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  or  that  of  Magna  Charta,  nor  with  the 
ftatute  of  28  Ed.  III.  c.  iii.  for  if  a  man  be  not  bailable  upon 
this  return,  they  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  thefe  two  laws, 
which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  fubject.  If  your  lordihip 
mall  think  this  to  be  a  fufncient  caufe,  then' it  goeth  to  a 
perpetual  imprifonment  of  the  fubject  ;  for  in  all  thofe  caufes 
which  may  concern  the  King's  fubjecl,  and  are  applicable  to 
all  times  and  cafes,  we  are  not  to  reflect  upon  the  prefent 
time  and  government,  where  julHce  and  mercy  fioweth,  but 
we  are  to  look  what  may  betide  hs  in  the  time  to  come." 

**  I  will  be  bold,  faid  Mr.  Noy,  to  inform  your  lordfhip, 
touching  the  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  c.  xxix.  Nultus  li- 
ber homo  capiat ur,  <vel  imprijonetur,  &c.  wee  juper  turn  mittimus 
niji  per  legale  judicium  parium  jmrum,  v  el  per  legem  terra. 

"That  in  thefe  ftatutes  thefe  words  in  career  em,  are  omit, 
ted  out  of  the  printed  books,  for  it  fhould  be  nee  cum  in  carcerem 
mittimus.  For  thefe  words,  per  legem  terra.,  what  lex  terra 
mould  be  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  expound,  otherwife 
than  1  find  them  to  be  expounded  by  acts  of  parliament;  and 
this  is,  that  they  are  underftood  to  be  the  procefs  of  the  law, 
fometim.es  by  writ,  fometimes  by  attachment  of  the  perfon  ; 
but  whether  jpeciale  mdndatum  d.mnii  regis  be  intended  by 
that  or  no,  I  leave  it  to  your  lordihip's  expofition,  upon  two 
petitions  of  the  Commons,  and  anfvver  of  the  King,  in  36 
Ed.  III.  n.  9.  fi,  20. 

"  In  the  firft  of  them  the  Commons  complain  that  the 
Great  Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  Forell,  and  other  itatutes^ 
were  broken  ;  and  they  defire  that,  for  the  good  of  himfelf 
and  his  people,  they  might  be  kept  and  put  in  execution, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  infringed  by  making  arreft  by 
fpecial  command  or  otherwife.  And  the  anfwer  was,  that 
the  aflent  of  the  lords  eftablifhed  and  ordained  that  the  faid 
charter  and  other  ftatutes  mould  be  put  in  execution,  accord- 
ing to  the  petition,  and  that  rs  without  any  difturbance  by 
arreft,  by  fecial  command,  or  otherwife,  for  it  was  granted 
as  it  was  petitioned.  In  the  fame  year,  for  they  were  vay 
careful  of  this  matter,  and  it  was  neceifary  it  mould  be  fo, 
for  it  wfts  then  an  ufual  thing  to  take  men  ^uibufdam  de  cau*  t 

7j    4  fit 
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Anno  i6zf,0penecj  ^  eyes  0f  the  public  to  the  knowledge  of 

Jis,  and  many  of  thefe  words  caufed  many  a&s  of  parliament, 
and  it  may  be  fome  of  tbefe  writs  may  be  {hewn  ;  and,  1  fay, 
in  the  fame  year,  they  complained  that  men  were  imprifoned 
by  fpecial  command,  and  without  indictment,  or  legal  courfe 
of  law  ;  and  they  defired  that  that  thing  might  not  be  done 
upon  men  by  fpecial  command,  againft  the  Great  Charter. 

*«  The  King  makes  aniwer,  that  he  is  well  pleafed  there- 
with ;  that  was  the  firft  anfwer  :  And  for  the  future  he  hath 
added  further,  If  any  man  be  grieved  let  him  complain,  and 
right  fhall  be  done  unto  him.  This,  my  lord,  is  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Great  Charter,  as  alfo  the  ftatute  of  37  Ed. 
III.  c.  xviii.  is  a  commentary  upon  it,  that  men  mould  not 
be  committed  upon  fuggeftion  made  to  the  King,  without 
due  proofs  of  law  againft  them  ;  and  fo  it  is  enacted  twice  in 
one  year.  Huffey,  chief-juftice,  faith,  that  Sir  John  Mark- 
ham  told  king  Edward  IV.  that  he  could  not  arreft  a  man 
upon  fufpicion  of  felony  or  treafon,  as  any  of  his  fubje&s 
might;  becaufe  if  he  mould  wrong  a  man  by  fuch  arrefl  the 
parties  could  have  no  remedy  againft  him." 

*f  Now,  my  lord,  faid  Mr.  Selden,  I  will  fpeai^a  word 
or  two  to  the  matter  of  the  return,  and  that  is  touching  the 
imprifcnment  per  fpeciah  mandaium  dcmini  regis,  by  the  lords 
of  the  council,  without  any  caufe  expreffed  ;  and  admitting 
of  any  or  either  of  both  thefe  to  be  the  return,  I  think,  by 
the  conftant  and  fettled  laws  of  this  kingdom,  without  which 
we  have  nothing,  no  man  can  be  juftly  imprifoned  by  either 
of  them,  without  a  caufe  of  the  commirment  expreffed  in  the 
return.  My  lord,  "in  both  the  laft  arguments  the  ftatutes 
have  been  mentioned  and  fully  expreffed,  yet  I  will  add  a 
„  little  to  what  hath  been  faid.  The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta, 
c.  xxix.  that  ftatute,  if  it  were  fully  executed,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  every  man  would  enjoy  his  liberty  better  than  he  doth. 
The  law  faith  expreily,  No  man  fhall  be  imprifoned  without 
due  procefs  of  the  law,  out  of  the  very  body  of  this  act  of 
parliament.  Befides  the  explanation  of  other  ftatutes,  it  ap- 
pears, Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  *vel  imprifonetur,  niji  per  le- 
gem terra.  My  lord,  I  know  thefe  words,  legem  terra,  do 
leave  the  queftion  where  it  was,  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
ftatute  were  not.  But  I  think,  under  your  lordfhip's  favor, 
there  it  muft  be  intended  by  due  courfe  of  law,  to  be  either 
by  prefentment  or  indictment. 

'*  My  lord,  if  the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  per  legem  terra, 
were  but  as  we  ufe  to  fay,  according  to  the  laws,  which 
leaves  the  matter  very  uncertain,  and  per  jpeciale  mandatum. 

&c. 
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their  juft  rights,  and  the  violation  thofe  rights  had  Aono  l6i6- 

&c.  be  within  the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  according  to  the 
Jaw,  then  this  act  had  done  nothing.  The  ad  is,  no  freeman 
fhall  be  imprifoned  but  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  if  you  will 
underftand  thefe  words,  per  legem  terra,  in  the  firft  fenfe, 
this  ftatute  will  extend  to  villains,  as  well  as  to  freemen  ; 
for  if  I  imprifon  another  man's  villain,  the  villain  may  have 
an  action  of  falfe  imprifonment.  But  the  lords  and  the  King, 
for  then  they  both  had  villains,  might  imprifon  them,  and 
the  villain  could  have  no  remedy.  But  thefe  words  in  the 
ftatute,  per  legem  terra,  were  to  the  freemen,  who  ought  not 
to  be  imprifoned  but  by  due  procefs  of  law ;  and  unlefs  the 
interpretation  (hall  be  this,  the  freeman  fhall  have  no  privi- 
lege above  the  villain.  So  that  I  conceive,  my  lord,  thefe 
words,  per  legem  terra ,  muft  be  here  fo  interpreted  as  in  the 
42  Eliz.  The  bill  is  worth  the  obferving ;  it  reciteth  that 
divers  perfons,  without  any  writ  or  prefentment,  were  call 
into  prifon,  &c.  that  it  might  be  enacted  that  it  mould  not  be 
done  hereafter,  the  anfwer  there  is,  that  this  is  an  article  of 
the  Great  Charter;  this  mould  be  granted.  So  that  it  feecns 
.the  ilatute  is  not  taken  to  be  an  explanation  of  that  of  Magna  » 

Charta,  but  the  very  words  of  the  Ilatute  of  Magna  Char- 

"  As  concerning  the  matter  of  the  return,  faid  Mr.  Cal- 
throp,  it  will  reft  upon  thefe  parts  :  Firft,  whether  the  return 
be  that  he  is  detained  in  prifon  by  the  fpecial  commandment 
of  our  lord  the  King,  be  good  or  not,  without  fnewing  the 
nature  of  the  commandment,  or  the  caufe  whereupon  the 
commitment  is  grounded  in  the  return.  The  fecond  is, 
whether  the  time  of  the  firft  commitment  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  king,  not  appearing  to  the  court,  is  fufficient  to 
detain  him  in  prifon.  Thirdly,  whether  the  imprifonment 
of  the  fubjects,  without  caufe  (hewn,  but  only  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  king,  be  warrantable  by  the  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  of  this  realm.  As  unto  the  firft  part,  I  find  by  the  books 
of  our  law  that  commandments  of  the  king  are  of  feveral  na- 
tures; by  fome  of  which  the  imprifonment  of  a  man's  body 
is  utterly  unlawful ;  and  by  others  of  them,  although  ihe 
imprifonment  may  be  lawful,  yet  the  continuance  of  him 
without  bail  or  mainprize  will  be-utterly  unlawful.  There  is  a 
verbal  command  of  the  King's,  which  is  by  word  of  mouth  of 
the  King  only,  and  fuch  commandment  by  the  King,  by  the 
books  of  our  law,  will  not  be  fufficient  either  to  imprifon  a 
man,  or  to  continue  him  in  prifon.  Secondly,  there  is  a  com- 
mandment of  the  king  by  his  commiffion,  which,  according 

unit) 
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Aono  1626, fuffe red  by  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  illegal  ex- 
ertions of  power. 

unto  Calvin's  cafe  in  the  feventh  report,  it  is  called  by  him 
breve  m  and  alum  non  remediabth\  and  by  virtue  of  fuch  a  com- 
mandment the  king  may  neither  feize  the  goods  of  his  fub- 
je£l,  nor  imprifon  his  body,  as  it  is  refolved  in  42  AfT.  pi.  5. 
where  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  juftices,  that  a  commiftion  to 
take  a  man's  goods,  or  imprifon  his  body,  without  indict- 
ment or  fuit  of  the  party,  or  other  due  procefs,  is  againft  the 
law.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  commandment  of  the  King  which 
is  grounded  upon  a  fuggeftion  made  to  the  King  or  to  his 
council ;  and  if  a  man  be  committed  to  prifon  by  fuch  a  fug- 
geftion by  commandment  of  the  King,  it  is  unlawful,  and 
not  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  25  Ed.  III. 
c  iv.  de  po'viforibus,  whereas  it  is  contained  in  the  Great 
Charter  of  the  franchifes  of  England,  that  none  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned or  arretted  of  his  freehold  or  of  his  franchifes,  nor 
of  his  free  caftoms,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

*'  It  is  awarded,  confented,  and  eftablifhed,  that  from 
henceforth  none  fhall  betaken  by  petition  or  fuggeftion  made 
to  our  fovereign  lord  the  King,  or  to  his  council,  until  it  be 
by  indictment  or  presentment  of  his  good  and  lawful  neigh- 
bors where  fuch  deeds  are  done,  in  due  manner,  or  by  pro- 
cefs, made  by  writ  original  at  the  common  law;  nor  of  his 
freehold,  unlefs  he  be  duly  brought  in,  and  anfwer,  and  fore- 
judged of  the  fame  by  way  of  law  ;  and  if  any  thing  be  done 
againft  the  fame  it  fnall  be  redreffed  and  holden  for  nought. 

"  37  Ed.  III.  c.  x.  Although  it  be  contained  in  the  Great 
Charter,  that  no  man  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or  put  out  of 
his  freehold,  without  due  procefs  of  the  law.  rieverthelefs  di- 
vers perfons  make  falfe  fuggeftions  to  the  King  himfelf,  as 
well  for  malice  as  otherwise,  whereof  the  King  is  often 
grieved,  and  divers  of  the  realm  put  in  great  damages,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  fame  ftatute : 

"  Wherefore  it  is  ordained,  that  all  they  who  make  fuch 
fuggeftions  be  fent,  with  their  fuggeftions,  to  the  chancellor 
or  treafurer,  and  they  and  every  of  them  find  fureties  topar- 
fue  their  fuggeftions  ;  and  endure  the  fame  pain  which  the- 
other  mould  have  had,  if  in  cafe  that  his  fuggeftion  be  found 
untrue;  and  that  then  procefs  of  the  law  be  made  againft 
them  :  without  being  taken  or  imprifoned,  againft  the  form 
of  the  fame  charter,  nad  other  ftatutes. 

"  So  that  it  appears  by  thefe  feveral  ftatutes,  that  fuch  com* 
mandments  of  the  King  as  are  grounded  upon  fuggeftion, 
either  made  to  himfelf  or  to  his  council,  for  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  a  man,  are  againft  the  law. 

Fourthly, 
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Imprifonmcnt  was   not  the  only  punifhment  Ann°  »$*$. 
made  ufe  of  to  awe  the  difcontented  nation:  Sol-  RUfl,w0rth, 

vol.  I.    p.   , 

"  Fourthly,  I  find  that  there  is  a  commandment  of  the4'9,  &  feq* 
King  which  is  made  under  his  hand  with  his  fignet ;  for  in' 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Dier.  162,  where 
the  ftatute  of  1  Rich.  II.  c.  xi.  reitraineth  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet  for  letting  any  man  at  large  who  is  in  upon  judgment 
at  the  fuit  of  any  man,  except  it  be  by  writor  other  command- 
ment of  the  King,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  queen,  by  let- 
ter  under  her  hand  and  privy  fignet,  doth  give  command- 
ment to  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  to  fufFer  a  man  who  is  there 
in  execution  to  go  about  his  bufinefs,  or  the  affairs  of  the 
q'ueen,  whether  this  be  a  warrantable  command  or  not  within 
the  ftatute.     And  the  law  hath  aiways  been  conceived  upon 
that  book,  that  fuch  a  commandment  is  not  warrantable  by- 
law' ;  and  if  fuch  a  command  will  not  ferve  the  turn  to  give 
unto  a  man  his  liberty,  which  the  law  favoreth,  and  had  the 
countenance  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  doing  it,  then  I  con- 
ceive it  mould  be  a  more  flrong  cafe,  the  King  mould  not 
have  power  by  his  commandment  to  imprifon  a  man  without 
due  procefs  of  the  law,  andreftrain  him  of  his  liberty,  whea 
there  had  been  fo  many  acts  of  parliament  made  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjefls.     Fifthly,  I  do  find  that  there  is   the 
Commandment  of  the  King,  which  is  by  his  writ  under  the 
great  feal,  or  the  feal  of  the  court  out  of  which  it  ifTueth, 
Regift.  f.  69  &  70.     In  the  writ  de  cautiom  admittenda  I  find 
the  words  mandatum regis  expounded  to  be  6re>ve  regis,  for  the 
writ  goeth  rex  <vic>  Jaluiem,  &c.     Stamf.   72,  5  Ed.  III.  c. 
viii.  1  Ed.  III.  c.  iii.  ix.  faith,  that  every  Capias  in  a  per- 
fonai  a&ion  is  a  commandment  of  the  King,  for  it  is praecipi- 
mus  lihi  quod  capi  is,  &c.  and  yet  the  defendant,  as  there  it  is 
faid,  is  replevifable  by  the  common  law.     Sixthly,  I  do  find 
by  our  books  of  law,   and  by  the  regifter,  that  this  fpecial 
hjandatum  domihi  regis  is  expounded  to  be  his  writ,  and  that 
the  law  taketh  no  notice  of  any  other  fpeciale  mandatum  than 
by  this  writ ;   the  which  being  fo  when  the  return  is  made, 
that  he  is  imprifoned  and  detained  in  prifon  by  the  fpecial 
'commandment  of  the  King,   how  can  the  court  adjudge  upon 
this  return,  that  Sir  John  Corbet  ought  to  be  kept  in  prilon, 
and  not  to  be  bailed,  when  the  nature  of  the  fpecial  com- 
mandment is  not  fet  forth  in  the  return,  whereby  it  may  ap- 
pear unto  the  court  that  he  is  not  bailable." 

Mr.  Calthrop  finifhed  this  long  difcourfe  with  quoting 
many  ftatutes,  and  the  authority  of  precedents,  to  prove 
that  the  fpecial  command  of  the  king,  without  fhewing  the 

nature 
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Anno  1626.  diers  were  billeted  on  all  thofe  of  fubftance  who 
had  given,  by  their  words  or  actions,  any  offence 
to  the  government.    The  poorer  fort  were  preffed 
into, the   fleet  and   army*.     Sir  Peter   Hayman 
was  difpatched  on  a  frivolous  errand  into  the  Pa- 
latinate.    Glanville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  ob- 
noxious to  the  crown,  had  been  forced,  during 
the  former  interval  of  parliament,  to  accept  of 
an  office  which  had  obliged  him  to  go  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
fortune.     Martial  law  was  enforced ;    the  lives 
of  the  foldiers  put  in  the  power  of  their  officers. 
The  cognizance  of  offences  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
per courts,  and  judicial  decifions  rendered  arbi- 
trary in  matters  of  life  and  death.     Notwithstand- 
ing a  power  fo  incompatible  with  the  civil  privi- 
leges of  the  nation,  the  foldiers  broke  out  into 
great  diforders.   Robberies,  rapes,  cruelties,  mur- 
ders, frequently  committed,  filled  up  the  meafure 
ef  mifery  under  which  the  nation  groaned.    That 
the  people  might  learn  to  kifs  the  rod  of  power 
with  devotion,  and,  becoming  flaves  by  princi- 
ple, reverence  the  yoke,  priefts  were  inftru&ed 
to  teach  fpeculative  defpotifm,  and  graft  on  religi- 
ous affections  fyftems  of  civil  tyranny.     The  fol- 
lowing pafTages  are  in  two  fermons  which  Man- 
waring,  a  court-chaplain  preached  before  Charles: 
"  That  the  King  is  not  bound  to  obferve  the  laws 
of  the  realm  concerning  the  fubjecls'  rights  and 

nature  of  the  command,  was  an  illegal  form  of  commit- 
ment ;  and  that  on  a  return  of  jpeciah  mandatum  domini  regis, 
without  other  caufe  (hewn  for  imprifonment,  Sir  John  Cor- 
bet ought  to  obtain  his  liberty. 

*  Such  was  the  oppofition  to  thefe  illegal  exa&ions,  that 
though  fome  of  the  poorer  fort  were  offered  to  have  their 
•money  returned  if  they  would  fubfcribe,  they  abfolutely  re- 
fufed,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  prefTed  into  the  fea- 
feivice  rather  than  comply.     RuJhwortb%  vol.  I.  p.  422. 

2  liberties  •, 
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liberties  •,  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  Anno  i62e, 
in  impofing  loans  and  taxes,  without  common 
confent  in  parliament,  doth  oblige  the  fubjecb' 
confcience,  upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation  : 
That  thole  who  refufed  to  pay  the  required  loan 
offended  againfl  the  law  of  God,  and  the  King's 
fupreme  authority,  and  became  guilty  of  impie- 
ty, difloyalty,  and  rebellion  :  That  the  authority 
of  parliament  is  not  neceflary  for  the  raifing  aids 
and  fubfidies ;  and  that  the  flow  proceedings  of 
fuch  great  affemblies  are  not  fitted  for  the  fupply 
of  the  ftate's  urgent  necefTities,  but  would  rather 
produce  fundry  impediments  to  the  jufl  defigns  of 
princes."  At  the  fame  time  Sibthorp,  an  offici- 
ous time-ferving  ecclefiaflic,  publifhed  a  fermon 
he  had  preached  at  Northampton,  entitled, 
"  Apoftolic  Obedience."  It  breathes  a  higher 
(train  than  thofe  of  Manwaring  \  viz.  "  That  the 
prince  who  is  the  head  makes  his  court  and  coun- 
cil; it  is  his  duty  to  direct  and  make  laws;  he 
doth  whatfoeverpleafes  him,  and  who  may  fayunto 
him,  What  doit  thou?  If  princes  command  any 
thing  which  fubjects  may  not  perform,  becaufe 
it  is  againft  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature,  or  im- 
poffible,  yet  fubjects  are  bound  to  undergo  the 
punifhment,  without  either  refinance  or  railing 
or  reviling, 'and  fo  to  yield  a  pafTive  obedience 
where  they  cannot  exhibit  an  active  one ;  and  I 
know  no  other  cafe,  faid  the  fpeaker,  but  one  of 
thofe  three  wherein  a  fubject  may  excufe  himfelf 
with  paffive  obedience ;  in  all  others  he  is  bound 
to  active  obedience*." 

*  Bifhop  Laud  was  employed  to  draw  up  certain  infirucTions 
relative  to  the  loan.  Thefe  iratruclions  were  fent  to  the  two 
archbifhops,  to  be  difperfed  among  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
publiihed  in  all  the  parimes  of  the  realm. 

Laud  had  not  only  afTented  to  the  licencing  Sibthorp's  fer- 
mon, but  had  expunged  out  of  it  feveral  paffages  which  did 

not 
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Anno  1626.  Charles  had  the  imprudence  not  only  openly 
to  patronize  fuch  infamous  doctrines,  but  gave 
his  fubjects  to  underfland,  that  his  pretentions 
were  as  alarming  as  the  irrational  affertions  ad- 
vanced by  thefe  fycophants.  Archbifhop  Abbot, 
that  humane  and  popular  prelate,  was  fequeftered 
from  his  jurifdiction,  and  confined  to  one  of  his 
houfes  in  Kent,  without  other  ground  of  com- 
plaint than  the  refufing  to  licenle  Sibthorp's  fer- 
rnon.  Williams,  the  late  keeper,  did  not  efcape 
the  cenfure  of  the  party :  An  information  was 
fent  up  again.il  him  to  the  lords  of  the  council 
for  encouraging  Puritans.  Laud's  reftlefs  jea* 
loufy  of  this  man  haunted  him  in  his  fleep*. 

Whilft  England  carried  the  face  of  a  conquered 
province-,  whilft  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  fubjecT:  lay  proftrate  at  the  mercy  of  a  rafh 
imperious  monarch,  a  rapacious  infolent  minifter, 
and  a  defigning  bigoted  prieftf  -y  whilft  prifons 
were  daily  filling  with  patriots  -,  great  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  foreign  hoftilities. 

Had  Charles  made  ufe  of  the  money  he  had 
tyrannically  extorted  from  his  fubjects  to  fupport 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  enticed  into 

not  entirely  agree  with  the  inclinations  of  the  court ;  fuch  as 
againlt.  evil  counfellors,  the  toleration  of  Papifts,  and  the  pro- 
phanation  of  the  Lord's-Day.  Complete '  HiJI.  ed.  1706,  vol. 
Ill-,  p.  33,    &  feq.    Prynne's  Hifl.  cf  theTrialof  Laud,y.  445. 

*  It  is  tranfxnitted  from  his  own  authority,  that  at  this 
time  he  was  made  uneafy  by  a  dream  which  reprefented  the 
bifhop  of  Lincoln  brought  to  him  in  chains ;  but  that  he  re- 
turned freed  from  them  ;  that  he  leaped  upon  a  horfe,  de- 
parted, and  he  could  not  overtake  him.  Laud's  Diary  in 
Prynxe's  Rre<viaie  of  his  Life,  fol.  ed.  1644,  p  9. 

f  This  was  Laud,  whofe  furious  principles  had  fo  ingrati- 
ated him  with  the  king  and  his  minifter,  that  he  directed  all 
the  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  no  one  was  preferred  in  the  church 
but  by  his  recommendation.  Prynnis  Breviate  of  the  Life  of 
t,aud>  p   6. 

the 
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the  German  quarrel  by  his  importunities  and  Aflm> l6a6* 
promifes,  he  would  in  this  point  have  anfwered 
the  expectations  of  the  public  •,  but,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  all  men,  a  fquadron  which  had  been 
fent  to  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  prevent 
the  Spaniards  furnifhing  themfelves  with  materi- 
als for  fhipping  from  that  country,  was  recalled, 
and  the  paffage  by  the  Sound  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's dominions  left  undefended.  A  refolution 
was  haitily  taken  to  break  with  France.  Charles, 
at  the  time  he  was  embroiled  with  his  own  fub-  Humei 
jects,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  counfels  of  all  the 
wife  and  virtuous  in  his  kingdom-,  worried  in  all 
his  warlike  attempts ;  unfupplied  with  any  trea- 
fure,  but  what  he  attained  by  the  moft  exafper- 
ating  meafures  -,  before  he  had  accommodated 
matters  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  wantonly  at- 
tacked the  next  great  power  in  Europe.  If  we 
trace  the  incentives  to  this  extravagantly-impru- 
dent ftep,  we  mall  find  them  all  center  in  the  le- 
vity of  the  impetuous  Buckingham  ;  a  man  whom 
fate  had  deftined  to  be  the  bane  of  his  two  pa- 
trons, and  in  whom  we  fee  a  ftriking  example 
of  that  ill  judgment  which  commonly  directs  the 
favor  of  princes. 

The  fplendor  which  furrounded  Buckingham 
at  the  time  when  he  was  difpatched  to  France, 
to  conduct  Henrietta-Maria  into  England,  did 
not  a  little  dazzle  a  court  uncommonly  apt  to  be 
affected  with  empty  appearances.  This,  and  the 
importance  of  his  employment,  had  occafioned 
his  reception  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  magni- 
ficent, gracious,  and  friendly.  In  the  rnidffcof 
thofe  fcenes  of  gaiety,  pleafure,  and  dhlipation, 
which  this  occafion  produced,  fome  favorable 
glances  infpired  him  with -the  hopes  of  entering 
into  an  amorous  intrigue  with  no  lefs  confpicuo.us 

a  per- 
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.Anno  1616  a  perfonage  than  Ann  of  Auftria,  the  young 
queen  of  France ;  whom  report  avers  to  have 
been  extremely  taken  with  the  gaudy  appearance 
and  familiar  manners  of  the  Englifh  favorite  •,  the 
progrefs  of  whofe  amour,  during  his  abode  at 
.Paris,  was  dilappointed  by  the  watchful  Rich- 
lieu-,  but  Buckingham,  with  a  temerity  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  on  a  flight  pretence  left  Henrietta- 
Maria  at  Bouloign,  and  returned  to  Amiens, 
where  he  had  a  fecret  interview  with  the  French 
queen,  who  had  accompanied  her  fifter-in-law 
thus  far  on  her  journey.  This  coming  to  Lewis's 
ear,  the  queen's  domeftics  werere  difmhTed,  and 
that  monarch  entertained  a  high  refentment 
againft  Buckingham  on  the  unparalleled  info- 
lence  of  his  conduct.  When  he  was  making,  on 
a  frivolous  pretence,  preparations  for  another  em- 
bafTy  to  Paris,  he  received  a  mefTage  from  Lewis, 
that  he  muft  lay  afide  the  defign  of  fuch  a  jour- 
ney. On  the  receipt  of  this  mefTage  he  romanti- 
cally fwore,  that  he  would  fee  the  French  queen 
in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  France ;  and  from 
that  moment  he  endeavored  to  make  a  rupture 
between  the  two  monarchs. 

He  was  loon  fupplied  with  pretences  to  for- 
ward fuch  a  difpofition  -,  Charles  had  been  ufed 
extremely  ill  by  the  French  court  on  feveral  occa- 
fions.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  had  obtained 
the  reftoration  of  his  fhips,  even  after  they  had 
performed  the  flipulated  fervice  at  Rochelle. 
Though  Lewis  had  given  him  great  hopes  that 
he  would  enter  heartily  into  the  alliance  againft 
the  Auftrian  family,  yet  this  was  no  farther  pro- 
iecuted  than  was  necefiary  to  make  an  advanta- 
geous treaty  with  the  court  of  Spain.  Charles's 
refentment  of  thefe  provocations  was  much  height- 
ened by  t lie  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  his 

own 
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own  queen,  who  had  carried  herfelf  with  an  infup-  Anno  i6*6. 
portable  infolence  of  behavior  from  the  firft  of 
their  union  ;  a  period  of  time  when  this  princefs 
had  not  arrived  to  more  than  fixteen  vears  of  acre. 
She  had  an  admired  perfon,  and  a  vivacity  that 
gave  her  a  quicknefs  in  repartee,  which  was  ge- 
nerally miftaken  for  the  fuperior  endowment  of 
underftanding.     The  vanity  which  thefe  fuperfi- 
cial  qualifications  excite  in  a  young  female  mind, 
was  in  her  much  heightened  by  circumftances  arif- 
ing    from   her  particular  fituation.     The  great 
concefllons  which  Charles  had  made  for  a  wife 
muff,  naturally  infpire  a  high  idea  of  felf-import- 
ance  in  the  deftined  bride  ;  and  fuch  was  the  ge- 
neral  opinion  in  the  French  court  of  the  vaft  in- 
fluence which   this  princefs  would  have   on  the 
future  conduct  of  her  hufband  and  father-in-law, 
that  on  thefe  grounds  father  Bcrulle  allured  the 
pope,  "  That  the  propofed  marriage  would   be 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  Catholics, 
but  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Chriftendom ;  that  there 
was   nothing  to  be  hazarded  in  madame,  feeing 
that  fhe  was  as  firm  in  the  faith  and  in  piety  as  he 
could  defire.     On  the   contrary,    he  had  great 
caufe  to  hope  that  Hie,  being  dearly  beloved  of 
the  King,  who  was  already  well  enough  difpofed 
to  be  a  Catholic,  and  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  me 
might  by  fo  much   the  more  contribute  to  their 
converfion,  as  women  have  wonderful  power  over 
their  hufbands  and  fathers-in-law,  when  love  has 
given  them  the  afcendant  over  their  fpirits  \  that 
madame  was  fo  zealous  in  religion,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  but  me  would  employ  in  this  pious  de- 
fign  all  which  depended  upon  her  induftry;  and  that 
if  God  mould  not  biefs  her  intentions  in  the  per- 
fons  of  king  James,  and  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
it  was  apparent  that  their  children  would  be  the 
Vol.  I.  A  a  refto^ 
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Anno  1627.  reftorers  of  the  faith  which  their  anceftors  had  de- 
ftroyed,  feeing  (he  would  have  the  charge  to  edu- 
cate them  in  the  belief,  and  in  the  exerciles  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  till  the  age  of  thirteen  years." 
It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  effect  inftructions  and 
infinuations  like  thefe  muft  have  on  a  young,  vain, 
and  bigoted  mind  -,  and  what   muft  be  the  con- 
duct produced  from   a  conjunction  of  inexperi- 
ence, vanity,  and  enthufiafm.     The  infolent  airs 
which  this  young  queen  afiumed  to  her  hufband, 
difputing  with  him  on  all  points,  aflerting  that  he 
had  no  right  to  meddle  or  prefume  to  give  advice 
on  the  nomination  of  her  domeftics,  or  the  order- 
ing her  houfhold  •,  the  performing  a  ridiculous 
penance*  to  Tyburn,  which  had  been  enjoined 
her  by  her  priefts,  there  to  pay  devotion  to  the 
martyrs  who  had  fuffered  in  the  Popifh  caufe  : 
thefe,  and  the  continual  altercations  occafioned 
by  the  petulance  and  abfurd  pretenfions  of  her 
French   attendants,    obliged   Charles   to  difmifs 
them  from  their  miftrefs's  fervice,  and  fend  them 
out  of  his  dominions. 

It  was  fome  time  before  this  period  that  do- 
meftic  difputes  had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height  be- 
tween this  pair,  that  Henrietta  had  earneftly  de- 
fired  leave  to  return  to  Paris,  there  to  refide  for 
fome  time:  This  requeft  had  been  granted  her  by 
the  intereft  of  Buckingham,  but  on  the  condition 
of  his  attending  her.  When  this  condition  was 
made  known  to  the  court  of  France,  it  produced 
that  denial  from  Lewis  which  has  been  related 
above;  and  the  enraged  and  difappointed  Buck- 
ingham found  it  eafy  to  infpire  with  the  fame 
palTions  the  facile  difpofition  of  his  mailer,  already 

*  This  penance  was  performed  barefooted. 
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chagrined  with  conjugal  difcord,    and  with  the  Anna  itep 
many  provocations  which  he  had  received  from 
his  brother-in-law  the  French  king. 

A  triple  alliance  was  formed  by  the  king  of  war  with 
England,  the  duke  of  Savoy  (who  had  been  left  France> 
expofed  to  the  Spaniard,  through   the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  French  miniftry),  and  the  due  de 
Rohan,  the  head  of  the  Hugonot  party  in  France. 
This  alliance  had  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
due  de  Soubize,  brother  to  the  due  de  Rohan, 
and  the  abbot  de  Scaglia,  ambaffador  from  the 
duke  of  Savoy.     They  had  both  refided  for  fome' 
time  in  England,  and  had  been  highly  careffed 
by  Buckingham,  with  a  view  to  his  defigns  on 
France.     According  to  a  concerted  plan  between 
the  Englifh  court  and  the  due  de  Rohan,   on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  June,    Buckingham,    with   a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  fet  out  for  Rochelle.    To 
his  great  furprize,  on  his  arrival  at  this  place  he 
found  the  gates  fhut  againft  him :  The  defign 
had  been  determined  without  the  approbation, 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  Rochellers.     This 
people  could  not  readily  conftrue  in  an  advanta- 
geous fenfe  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  forces 
of  a  monarch  who  had  fo  lately  lent  affiftance  for 
the  purpofe  of  their  deftruclion.     To  the  duke 
de  Soubife,  who  was  fent  by  Buckingham  to  affurg 
them  of  the  good  intentions  of  Charles,  and  to 
demand  admittance  to  his  troops,  they  gave  this  Rap;fl; 
civil  denial :  "  That  being  in  ftridt  union  with 
all  the  Proteflants  in  the  kingdom,   they  could 
not  receive  into  the  city  the  offered  fuccor^,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hugo- 
nots."     On  this    refufal    from    the    Rochellers, . 
Buckingham   directed  his  courfe  to  the  Ifle  of 
Rhee,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Soubize,  who  re-  .t.     , 

j     i         i    r  ^.  ,  .  Attempt  on 

commended  a  delcent  upon  Oleron,  that  ifland  thereof 
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Anno  1627.  being  ill  fupplied  with  troops,  aud  the  forts  not 
provided  for  a  fiege. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Buckingham's  attempt 
tapon  the  Ifle  of  Rhee  was  fuch  a  feries  of  unac- 
countable blunders,  that  fome  authors  have  at- 
tributed it  to  the  influence  of  fome  flattering  pro- 
pofals  conveyed  to  him  by  the  French  queen. 
Whichever  of  thefe  might  be  the  caufe  of  his 
proceedings,  ignorance  or  treachery,  the  manage- 
ment of  this  bufinefs  reflects  eternal  difhonor 
both  on  Buckingham  and  his  mailer :  On  the 
one  for  executing  a  plan  of  this  confequence  in 
a  rafh  abfurd  manner ;  and  on  the  other  for  truft- 
ing  an  important  command  to  a  mere  courtier, 
raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  exercifcs  of  war, 
and  ignorant  of  all  the  rudiments  of  military 
fcience. 

The  Englifli  made  good  their  landing  at  the 
Ifle  of  Rhee*,  notwithstanding  a  flout  oppofition 
from  the  French  commander,  Thoyras,  at  the 
head  of  three  thoufand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horfe.     Buckingham  was  advifed  by  Soubize  to 

Kufhworth.  improve  the  panic  of  the  French,  and  attack  the 
citadel  of  St.  Martin.  This  good  counfel  was 
difregarded,  and  Buckingham  loft  five  days  in 
fortifying  himfelf,  and  making  preparations  to 
attack  the  fort  in  the  moil  regular  manner.  At 
length  he  laid  fiege  to  St.  Martin's,  but  neglected 
to  take  a  fmall  fort  lying  upon  the  fhore,  named 
La  Prie.  When  the  army  made  their  attack  on 
St.  Martin's,  Buckingham  fent  fuch  fanguine  af- 

*  Lewis's  refufing  admittance  to  Mansfeldt's  army  is  men- 
tioned in  the  declaration  of  war  publifhed  on  the  occafion  of 
thefe  hoftilities  againft  France.  Toaflign  this  refufal  as  one 
of  the  reafons  for  the  prefent  invafion  was  highly  abfurd,  fince 
the  union  between  France  and  England,  in  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta,  fucceeded  this  affront. 

■     furances 
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furances  to  Charles,  that  a  proclamation  was  pre-  Anno  i6a7. 
maturely  ififued  for  encouraging  the  Englifh  to 
tranfport  th.emfelves  and  their  families  to  the  ifle 
of  Rhee ;  but  the  progrefs  of  this  conqueft  advan- 
ced very  (lowly,  or  rather  was  at  a  {land.  Thoy- 
ras  refufed  to  furrender;  and  Buckingham,  after 
feveral  fruitlefs  attacks,  was  obliged  to  turn  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade  :  He  received  a  recruit  from 
Ireland  of  fixteen  hundred  menj  five  hundred 
from  the  Rochellers,  who,  by  the  perfuafion  of 
Soubize,  had  now  declared  for  the  Englifh  -,  and 
Charles,  according  to  direction,  prepared  a  large 
reinforcement  from  England.  The  French  had 
by  this  time  recovered  from  the  furprize  which 
the  unexpected  defcent  of  the  Englifh  had  occafi- 
oned,  and  contrived  to  throw  in  provifions  to  the 
citadel  of  St.  Martin.  Buckingham  might  have 
rendered  fuch  fupplies  ineffectual  by  making  him- 
felf  matter  of  a  well,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
drew  all  their  water-,  but  this  was  neglected,  and 
the  enemy  fuffered  to  fecure  themfelves  in  the 
pofTeffjon  of  it. 

The  length  of  time  fpent  in  the  fiege  had  given 
the  French  full  opportunity  to  collect,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  fo  large  a  naval  force, 
that  their  fleet  exceeded,  in  number  of  mips,  that 
of  the  Engliih.  By  means  of  this  fleet,  and  the 
advantage  which  the  poffeflion  of  fort  La  Prie 
gave  them,  they  landed  fo  large  a  body  of  forces 
that  Buckingham  began  to  think  of  a  retreat. 
When  this  refolution  was  made  known  to  Sou- 
bize, he  ftrongly  reprefented  to  him  the  diftrefTes 
which  fuch  an  abandonment  would  bring  upon 
the  French  Proteftants  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  Rochellers  •,  who,  on  the  faith  of 
England,  had  at  length  declared  for  the  allies, 
and  thus  had  drawn  upon  themfelves  the  fevere 

A  a  3  re  Tent- 
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Mm  1627-  refentment  of  their  monarch      The  duke  de  Ro- 
han and  himfelf,  prefuming  on  an   effectual  af- 
fiflance  from  England,  had  been  fo  active  that 
they  were  declared  public  traitors.     The  duke 
de  Rohan  *  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  four  horfes,  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  fet  upon 
his  head.     Thefe  preiling  circumftances  were  all 
urged  in  vain  :  Buckingham  was  tired  of  his  fitu- 
f  heEndifh  ation,    and  determined   to    return   to   England, 
mreat  from  though  he  daily  expected  a  large  reinforcement 
Ehee.e  °     from  thence,  under  the  command  of  his  friend 
the  earl  of  Holland.     But  before  this  refolve  was 
put  in  execution,  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to  take 
the  citadel  by  ftorm :  After  having  loft  many 
men  in  the  adventure,  he  began  his  march  to  the 
water-fide.     Fort  La  Prie  being  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  enemy,  there  was  no  pafTage  open  but  by 
a  narrow  caufeway,  which  had  on  each  fide  of  it 
deep  ditches  and  faltpits.     Buckingham  had  neg- 
lected erecting  a  fort  at  the  entry  on  the  caufeway 
to  fecure  his  retreat ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  Eng- 
lifh  entered  the  narrow  way,  than,  in  this  difad- 
vantageous  fituation,  they  were  attacked  by  their 
enemies,  who  made  great  (laughter  among  them; 
the  courage  of  the  Englifh  troops  preferved  them 
from  a  general  rout  •,  the  French  retreated  in  their 
turn,  and  Buckingham,  with  his  remaining  for- 
ces, gained  the  fleet,  and  returned  home  with 
the  lois  of  upwards  of  four  thoufand  men  out  of 
feven  thoufand  he  had  carried  out  with  him.    This 
difgracefuldifafter  brought  aheavy  additional  load 
of  public  odium  on  the  already  univerfally  detefted 

*  According  to  a  plan  agreed  on  between  the  allies,  at 
the  time  when  Buckingham  invaded  France,  he  had  made 
an  infurrec"tion  in  Rouvergn,  and  a&ed  there  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  had  had  great  offers  of  money  and  honors  from  the 
French  king,  to  tempt  him  not  to  join  the  Englifh. 

minifter, 
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Kiinifter.     He  was  received   by  his  fond  matter  Anno  1627, 
with  as  great  acknowledgment  for  fuppofed  ier- 
vices,  as  if  he  had  brought  home  the  trophies  of 
an  important  victory*. 

Charles  kindly  attributed  the  caufe  of  his  fa-  - 
vorite's  ill  fuccefs  to  the  want  of  a  feafonable  fup- 
ply  ;  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  was  juft  let- 
ting out  from  Plymouth  when  Buckingham  re- 
turned, was,  among  others,  accufed  of  dilatori- 
nefs  in  his  proceedings.  Buckingham's  arrival 
was  followed  by  deputies  from  the  Rochcllers, 
who  earneftly  lblicited  Charles  for  the  perform- 
ance of  promifes  which  had  been  made  them  on 
his  part  -,  promifes  on  the  faith  of  which  they 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  take  up  arms,  but  were 
now  left  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  furi- 
ous bigoted  monarch,  who,  happdy  furnifhed 
with  a  pretext  and  an  opportunity  to  ruin  them, 
had  befet  their  town  both  by  land  and  fea.  Their 
circumftances  were  defperate,  by  reafon  that  they  ftaf/of£tL 
were  in  immediate  danger  of  famine  from  the  ill  Rocheiiws. 
management  of  Buckingham,  who  had  difap- 
pointed  them  of  large  provifions  of  corn  which 
they  had  been  promiied  from  England.  The  dis- 
contents of  the  Englifh,  with  the  juft  complaints 
of  the  wretched  Rochellers,  made  a  general  out- 
cry againft  Buckingham,  and  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  government.  The  mariners  came  in  tumul- 
tuous crowds  to  Whitehall,  demanding  their  pay 
with  great  earneftnefs.     The  enemy  appeared  in 

*  On  the  irritant  when  Buckingham's  arrival  was  made 
known  to  Charles,  he  lent  him  confolatory  letters  on  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  difgrace,  conjuring  him,  by  the  facred  ties  of 
friendship,  not  to  make  the  difaller  irrecoverable,  by  afflict- 
ing hi  mfelf  for  the  faults  of  others.  During  the  progrefs  of 
his  operations  at  the  Ifleof  Rhee,  Charles  had  fent  him  many 
compliments  on  the  report  of  his  military  exploits,  MSS-.  in 
Br.  Mujeum>  n.  6988.  fol.  3. 
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Anno  1627.  triumph,  entered  the  harbors,  and  infulted  the 
Englifh  on  their  own  coafts.  Many  mips  had 
been  taken  in  a  few  years,  and  the  merchants 
were  diicouraged  from  building,  becaufe  they 
were  prefTed  into  the  King's  iervice,  and  not 
paid. 

The  univerfal  voice  of  the  people,  which  earn- 
eftly  demanded  a  parliament,  Charles's  necefli- 
ties,  and  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  affairs, 
occafioned  a  general  council  to  be  called  to  con- 
fult  on  this  point.     Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  a  long 
and  labored  lpeech,  made  it  appear  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  growing  evils  of  the  times,  was 
to  acquiefce  with  the  defire  of  the  people,  and 
call  a  parliament ;  that  this  was  the  only  way  by 
which  a  fufficient  fupply  could  be  timely  raifed 
for  the  urgent  neceffities  of  the  Hate.     This  firpng 
reprefentation,  with  fome  flattering  afTurances  at 
the  clofe  of  his  fpeech,  that  Buckingham  might 
regain  his  popularity  if  the  public  could  be  per- 
fuaded  into  a  belief  that  he  was  the  flrft  mover 
m  council  to  call  a   parliament,  had  fo  much 
weight  with  the  miniftry  that  writs  were  iffued 
out  for  that  afTembly  to  meet  the  feventeenth  of 
anuary  29.  March   following*.     Previous  to  this  meeting, 
Ment  warrants  were  fent  to  all  parts  to  releafe  the  pri- 
foners  who  had  been  confined  on  account  of  the 

wieafed?     l°an-     The  number  of  them,  all  people  of  fa- 
fhion  and  fortune,  amounted  to  feventy-eight-f. 

*  Before  the  refolution  was  taken  to  call  this  parliament, 
.Charles  had  borrowed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  of  the  city  of  London,  for  which  they  had  lands  to 
the  value  of  twenty  one  thoufand  pounds  per  year  affured 
to  them  ;  he  likewife  borrowed  thirty  thoufand  pounds  cf 
the  Eai't-India  company.      Baker' j  Chronicle,  p.  440. 

*  A  lift  of  the  prifoners  who  were  fet  at  liberty  by  this  or- 
der of  the  court : 

Sir  John  Strangeways,   Sir  Tho.  Grantham,  Sir  Will. 

.      At 
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Thefe,  gentlemen  of  tried  refolution,  were  many  Anno  *6i7. 
of  them  chofen  members  of  the  enfuing  parlia- 
ment ;  the  people  fixing  their  hopes  of  redrejs  on 
patriots  whofe  fufferings  for  the  public  caufe  had 
given  flattering  afTurances  of  an  uncoruptible  in- 
tegrity. Befides  this  order  for  a  general  releaie, 
the  court  thought  proper  to  fend  writs  of  fum- 
mons  to  the  difgraced  peers :  Abbot,  Arundel, 
Briftol,  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  were  all  per- 
mitted, according  to  their  right,  to  attend  in 
parliament.  Thus  far  Charles  aflbrted  his  con- 
duct to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  public;  but  fearing 
that  Buckingham,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  gi- 
ven by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  would  flill  continue 
-the  object  of  parliamentary  profecution,  he  de- 
termined to  Ihew  that  affembly  that  he  was  refo- 
lutely  bent  to  fupport  his  favorite,  and  not  to  re- 
linquish any  of  the  authority  he  had  affumed  to 
make  difcretionary  levies  on  the  fubjects.  At 
the  very  time  when  writs  were  ilTued  to  fummon 
a  parliament,  the  privy-council  were  confuking 
on  methods  to  raife  an  arbitrary  and  heavy  tax, 
by  way  ofexcife-,  and  at  the  fame  time  thirty  Rufhworth 
thoufand  pounds  were  fent  over  into  the  Low-  p-  474. 

Armyn,  Sir  Will.  MafTam,  Sir  Will.  Wilmore,  Sir  Erafmus 
Draiton,  Sir  Edw.  Aifcough,  Sir  Nath.  Bernardifton,  Sir 
Ro.  Poyntz,  Sir  Beachum  St.  John,  Sir  Oliver  Luke,  Sir 
Maurice  Berkley,  Sir  Tho.  Wentworth,  Sir  John  Wray,  Sir 
W.  Conftable,  Sir  John  Hotham,  Sir  John  Pickering,  Sir 
Fra.  Barrington,  Sir  Will.  Chauncey,  Sir  W alter  Earl,  Sir 
Tho.  Darnel,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimilon,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir 
John  Elliot,  Sir  John  Hevingham,  knights;  W.  Anderfon, 
Terringham  Norwood,  John  Trigonvvell,  Tho.  Godfrey, 
Rich.  Knightly,  Tho.  Nicholas,  John  Hamden,  Geo. 
Ratcliff,  John  Dutton,  Henry  Poll,  Nath.  Conwell,  Rob. 
Hatly,  Tho.  Elmes,  John  Stevens,  W.  Coriton,Geo.  Catefby, 
efquires ;  Tho.  "Wood,  John  Wilkinfon,  W.  Allan,  Tho. 
Holyhead,  gentlemen.  Thirty-three  Londoners.  Rujb- 
wortk?  vol.  I.  p.  4/3. 

Coun. 
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Ajino  1627.  Countries  to  Sir  William  Balfour  and  colonel 
Dalbier,  for  raifing  one  thoufand  horfe,  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand  pounds  for  arms  for  horfe  and  foot* 
The  levying  a  certain  fum  on  all  the  counties  of 
England,  for  the  building  mips,  was  alfo  under 
confideration,  that  an  independant,  conftant,  un- 
limited revenue  m;ght,  by  this  means,  be  raifed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  *. 

Among  all  the  abfurd  meafures  which  hitherto 
had  been  taken  by  Charles  and  his  miniftry,  not 
one  of  them  is  more  ftriking  than  this  of  giving 
fo  general  an  alarm  on  the  eve  of  a  parliament  •, 
at  a  time  when,  under  the  protection  of  their  re- 
prefentatives,  the  nation  could  make  a  more  re- 
gular and  legal  oppofition  to  the  oppreflive  prac- 
tices of  the  crown  ;  at  fuch  a  time  to  advance  pre- 
tences which,  if  brought  into  practice,  mull  alter 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  government,  and  eflablifh 
a  regular  tyranny,  is  a  madnefs  which  carries  with 
it  the  appearance  of  the  infatuation  of  enthufiaftic 
zeal,  rather  than  the  common  incongruity  of  mi- 
nifterial  counfels:  but  Charles  looked  on  thefe  for- 
midable  preparations   as    fo   many   precautions 

*  Juft  before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  a  fociety  of 
Jefuits  were  taken  at  Clerkenwell.  Among  their  papers 
was  found  a  letter  written  to  their  father  rector  at  Bruffels. 
The  fubftance  of  this  letter  is  the  hopes  which  the  body  en- 
tertained on  theprefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  England.  The 
foundation  of  their  hopes  was  in  the  Arminians,  who  affected 
mutation  ;  that  the  Catholics  encouraged  them  in  their 
fchemes  of  making  the  King  independent,  and  freeing  him 
of  his  ward,  the  parliament;  that  they  had  fhewn  the  means 
how  to  fettle  the  excife ;  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  merce- 
nary army  of  Germans  :  "  In  farming  the  excife,  fays  this 
letter,  the  country  is  moil  likely  to  rife;  if  the  mercenary 
army  fubjugate  the  country,  then  the  foldiers  and  projectors 
fhall  be  paid  out  of  the  confifcations ;  if  the  country  be  too 
hard  for  the  foldiers,  then  they  muft  confequently  mutiny  ; 
which  is  ea^ally  advantageous  to  us.  Our  fuperlative  .de- 
iign  is  to  work  the  Proteftants,  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  to 
welcome  a  corqueier."  Rujhxvorth,   Epbemeris  Pari: 'anient 'aria. 

againft 
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againft  the  confequenccsof  an  enraged  parliament;  A"no  1627. 
and  fuch  an  open  declaration  of  a  determined  pur- 
pofe  to  maintain  the  authority  he  had  affumed, 
as  the  moft  certain  check  on  the  councils  of  that 
afTembly,  which  would  rather  wink  at  opprefllons 
which  might  be  temporary,  and  comply  with  all 
the  demands  of  their  fovereign,  than,  by  driving 
him  to  extremities,  rifk  not  only  the  reality,  but 
the  appearance  of  Freedom. 

Thefe  being  the  politics  of  the  miniftry,  Th;rd 
Charles,  in  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fef-  Parliament, 
fion,  inftead  of  attempting  to  foften  the  Com- 
mons by  foothing  words  and  fair  promifes,  flung 
out  this  threat :  "  Every  man,  fays  he,  now  muft  pari.  ma. 
do  according  to  his  confcience ;  wherefore  if  you,  voL  vn*  p« 
as  God  forbid  !  fhould  not  do  your  duties  in  con-  339'  H* 
tributing  what  the  ftate  at  this  time  needs,  I  muft, 
in  difcharge  of  my  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other 
means  which  God  hath  put  into  my  hands,  to  fave 
that  which  the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  may 
otherwife  hazard  to  lofe."  What  muft  have 
been  the  feelings  of  this  afTembly,  many  indivi- 
duals of  which,  united  to  the  fenfe  of  public  in- 
jury, had  in  their  own  perfons  fufFered  from  the 
injuftiee  of  the  crown  ?  what  muft  have  been  its 
feelings  to  hear  Charles,  inftead  of  offering  con- 
cefiions  to  repair  the  notorious  breach  he  had 
made  in  the  conftitution  ;  inftead  of  endeavoring: 
to  bury  the  memory  of  paft  offences  in  oblivion  ; 
to  hear  him  attempt  to  eftablifh,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  the  government,  that  God  had 
put  into  his  hands  other  means  to  impofe  taxes 
than  by  parliament  ?  Undoubtedly,  at  the  utter- 
ance of  thefe  expreflions  a  lively  fenfe  of  public 
danger  fired  the  imagination  of  every  patriot  in  the 
houfe;  whilft  the  bitter  fenfe  of  paft,  and  dread 

of 
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Aa»o  16*7.  of  future  fufferings,  warmed  the  indignation  of 
lefs  exalted  characters. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
government  in  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  parliament  j  with  the  extreme  folly 
with  which  the  public  meafures  were  conduced, 
to  the  infamy,  lofs,  and  even  danger  of  the  na- 
tion ;  if  we  recollect  the  manly  refentment  which 
the  leading  members  of  the  laft  parliament 
Ihewed  at  offences  far  lefs  grievous  than  the  fuf- 
ferings of  the  prefent  time — members  all  nomi- 
nated in  this,  and  bearing  the  fame  influence ; 
their  patriotic  warmth  excited  by  an  accumulation 
of  reiterated  evils  ;  with  this  provoking  inftance 
of  the  wrong-headed  inflexibility  of  their  mo- 
narch :  If  we  reflect  on  all  thefe  circumftances, 
we  fhall  be  wrapt  in  wonder  at  the  capacity  of 
the  men  who  guided  the  counfels  of  this  aflembly, 
who,  enraged  by  fuch  injurious  wrongs,  and 
fuch  provoking  infults,  could  form  and  execute 
a  plan  of  operations,  in  which  forbearance  and 
decorum  of  expreflion  and  action,  were  as  necef- 
fary  as  vigor,  ability,  and  refolution. 

When  Charles  had  ended  his  ipeech,  the  lord- 
keeper,  after  having  made  a  tedious  harangue  on 
the  fituation  of  the  European  powers,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  court,  and  the  danger  to  which  England 
was  expofed  from  the  conjunction  of  thofe  formi- 
dable adverfaries,  repeated  the  ridiculous  plea 
of  the  war  having  been  originally  undertaken  by 
advice  of  parliament;  and  added,  "  This  way 
of  parliamentary  fupplies,  as  his  majefty  told 
you,  he  hath  chofen,  not  as  the  only  way,  but 
as  the  fitted  •,  not  becaufe  he  is  deftitute  of  others, 
.but  becaufe  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs 

8  of 
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of  his  own  moil  gracious  difpofition,  and  to  the  Ann° lfo?. 
defire  and  weal  of  his  people.     If  this  be  deferred, 
necefllty  and  the  fword  of  the  enemy  make  way 
to  the  others.     Remember  his  majefly's  admoni- 
tion !   I  fay,  Remember  it  I" 

Notwithstanding  thefe   repeated    infults,    the 
Commons,  after  having  prefented  Sir  John  Finch, 
the  queen's  attorney,  for  their  fpeaker  '*,  calmly 
fettled  their  feveral  committees  for  privileges  and 
elections,  for  religion,  for  grievances,  and  trade. 
Having  paffed  an  order  that  all  the  members  of 
the  houfe  mould  receive  the  facrament,  they  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  King  for  a  general  fall  to  be 
obferved  throughout  the  kingdom.     Then  they  Debates  of 
entered  into  confideration  of  the  late  opprefilons :  theCom- 
The  billeting  foldiers  \  railing  arbitrary  taxes ;  mons* 
the  imprifonment  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply, 
and  the  refufal  of  bail  on  an  Habeas  Corpus  to 
certain  gentlemen  who  demanded  it.     The  de- 
bate on  this  fubject  was  opened  in  the  following 
manner  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour :  "  This  is  the  p 
great  council  of  the  kingdom ;  and  here,  if  not  vol.  vjj. ' 
here  alone,  his  majefty  may  fee,  as  in  a  true  glafs,  £  36l>  * 
the  eftate  of  the  kingdom.     We  are  all  called 
hither  by  his  majefly's  writs,  to  give  him  faithful 
counfel,  fuch  as  may  fland  with  his  honor,  but 
that  we  mud  do  without  flattery,   and   being 

*  Sir  John  Finch,  according  to  the  manner  of  his  prede- 
cefibr,  made  a  very  minifterial  fpeech  :  After  having  praifed 
monarchy  above  every  other  conftitution  of  government,  he 
addrelTed  the  throne  in  the  following  ftrain  ;  "  Kings,  fa  id 
he,  know  no  other  tenor  but  God's  fervice,  and  their  value 
is  only  tried  at  his  beam  ;  whence  the  poet  faid,  the  parents 
of  the  firft  kings  were  Cesium  &  Terra,  divine  inftitution  and 
human  approbation."  The  whole  tenor  of  the  difceurfe 
was  to  (hew  the  expediency  of  union  ;  viz.  a  parliamentary 
compliance  with  the  King's  meafures.    Pari,  Hijf.  vol.  VIL 

chofen 
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Anno  1627.  chofen  by  the  Commons  to  deliver  up  their  juft 
grievances,  this  we  muft  do  without  fear.     Let 
us  not  be  like  Cambyfes's  judges  ;  who,  being 
afked  by  him  concerning  fomething  unlawful,  faid, 
though  there  were  no  written  laws,  the  Periian 
kings  might  do  what  they  lift.     How  can  we  ex- 
press our  affections  while  we  retain  our  fears,  or 
ipeak  of  giving  till  we  know  whether  we  have 
any  thing  to  give  ?  for  if  his  majefty  may  be  per- 
fuaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  need  we  to 
give  ?     That  this  hath  been  done  appeareth  by 
the  billeting  of  foldiers,    and  imprifonment  of 
gentlemen  for  refufal  of  the  loan  -,  who,  if  they 
had  done  the  contrary  for  fear,  their  faults  would 
have  been  as  great  as  thofe.  who  were  the  pro- 
jectors of  it.     To  countenance  thefe  proceedings, 
hath  it  not  been  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather 
prated,  All  we  have  is  the  King's,  jure  divino* 
When  preachers  forfake  their  own  calling,  and 
turn  ignorant  ftatefmen,  we  fee  how  willing  they 
are  to  change  a  good  confcience  for  a  bifhopric." 
Sir  John  Elliot,  after  having  ftrongly  fet  forth 
the  late  grievances,  feconded  a  motion  which  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  had  made  at  the  conclufion  of 
his  fpeech  for  a  committee  on  thefe  particulars. 
Ephemeris       «  j  hzvt  read,  faid  Sir  Robert  Philips,  of  a 
twia^pTzV  cuftom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every 
year  they  had  a  folemn  feaft  for  their  flaves,  at 
which   they   had   liberty   without   exception   to 
fpeak  what  they  would,  thereby  to  eafe  their  af- 
flicted minds  ;  which  being  finifhed,  they  feverally 
returned  to  their  former  fervitude.     This  may, 
with  fome  refemblance  and  diftinction,  well  fet 
forth  our  prefent  flate  ;  where,  now  after  the  re- 
volution of  fome  time,  and  grievous  fufferings 
of  many  violent  opprefiions,  we  have,  as  thofe 
flaves  had,  a  day  of  liberty  of  fpeech  ;  but  fhall 
6  not, 
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not,  I  truft,  be  hereafter  (laves,  for  we  are  born  Anno  l6z7* 
free  :  Yet  what  new  illegal  proceeding  our  ftates 
and  perfons  have  fiiffered,  my  heart  yearns  to 
think,  my  tongue  falters  to  utter ;  they  have 
been  well  reprefented  by  divers  worthy  gentle- 
men before  me.  Yet  one  grievance,  and  the  main 
one  as  I  conceive,  hath  not  been  touched,  which 
is  our  religion- — religion,  Mr.  Speaker,  made 
vendible  by  commifTion  •,  and  men,  for  pecu- 
niary annual  rates,  difpenfed  withal ;  whereby 
Papifts  may,  without  fear  of  law,  practife  idola- 
try. For  the  oppreffions  under  which  we  groan, 
I  draw  them  under  two  heads:  Acts  of  power 
againft  law,  and  judgments  of  law  againft  our  li- 
berties. Of  the  ftrft  fort  are,  ftrange  inftruc- 
tions  ♦,  violent  exactions  of  money  thereupon  ;  im- 
prifonment  of  the  perfons  of  fuch  who  (to  deliver 
over  to  their  pofterity  the  liberty  they  received 
from  their  forefathers,  and  lawfully  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of)  refufed  fo  to  lend  ;  and  this  aggra- 
vated by  the  remedilefs  continuance  and  length 
thereof;  and  chiefly  the  ftrange,  vaft,  and  un- 
limited power  of  our  lieutenants  and  their  depu- 
ties, in  billeting  foldiers,  in  making  rates,  in 
granting  v/arrants  for  taxes  as  their  difcretions 
fhall  guide  them  -,  and  all  this  againft  the  law. 
Thefe  laft  are  the  molt  infupportable  burthens 
which  at  this  prefent  afflict  our  poor  country,  and 
the  moft  cruel  oppreflion  which  ever  yet  the  king- 
dom of  England  endured  ;  thefe  upftart  deputy- 
lieutenants  (of  whom,  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes 
and  times,  there  may  be  good  ufe,  being  regu- 
lated by  law)  are  the  worft  of  grievances,  and 
the  moft  forward  and  zealous  •  executioners  of 
thefe  violent  and  unlawful  courfes  which  have 
been  commended  unto  them  ;  of  whofe  proceed- 
ings,   and  for  the  qualifying  of  whofe  unruly 

powers, 
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Anno  1627.  p0wers^  it  js  more  than  time  to  confult  and  de- 
termine *.  Judgments  of  law  againft  our  liberty 
there  have  been  three,  each  latter  ftepping  for- 
warder than  the  former  upon  the  right  of  the  fub- 
je£l ;  aiming  in  the  end  to  tread  and  trample  un- 
der foot  all  law,  and  that  in  the  form  of  the  law. 
The  firfb  was  the  judgment  of  the  poftnati  f  5 
whereby  a  nation  which  I  heartily  love  for  their 
fingular  good  zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  free 
fpirits  to  preferve  Liberty  far  beyond  any  of  us, 
is  made  capable  of  the  like  favors,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  as  ourfelves  enjoy.  The  fecond 
was  the  judgment  upon  impofitions  in  the  Exche- 
quer-court by  the  barons.  The  third  was  that 
fatal  late  judgment  againft  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jecl  irnprifoned  by  the  King,  argued  and  pro- 
nounced but  by  one  judge  alone  :  I  can  live  al- 
tho'  another,  who  has  no  right,  be  put  to  live 
with  me  ;  nay,  I  can  live  altho'  I  pay  excifes  and 
impofitions  more  than  1  do  -,  but  to  have  my  li- 
berty, which  is  the  foul  of  my  life,  taken  from 
me  by  power,  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  a 
jail,  without  remedy  by  law,  O  improvident  an- 
ceftors !  O  unwife  forefathers  !  to  be  fo  curious 
in  providing  for  the  quiet  pofTefTion  of  our  laws, 
and  the  liberties  of  parliament,  and  to  neglect 
our  perfons  and  bodies,  and  to  let  them  lie  in 

*  Sir  William  Earl  reported  from  the  committee  for  ex- 
amination of  complaints  againft  deputy  -lieutenants,  that  Sir 
John  Stoell,  a  deputy-lieutenant,  having  conceived  djfplea- 
fure  againft  the  town  of  Taunton  on  the  choice  of  their  bur- 
gefTes  to  ferve  in  this  parliament,  made  a  removal  of  the  fol- 
diers  billeted  in  that  town,  and  fixed  twelve  men  on  the  mayor 
and  the  recorder,  and  other  principal  citizens  ;  who,  being 
encouraged  by  authority,  committed  great  riots  and  enormi- 
ties.    Journals  of  the  Commo?is,  vol.  I.  p.  886. 

f  The  judges,  to  flatter  James,  had  declared,  that  by  law 
the  Scots  born  after  his  acceffion,  were  naturalized,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  the  privileges  of  an  Englifh  fubjeft. 
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prifon,  and  that  durante  bene  placito,  remedilefs.  Anno  162S* 

If  this  be  law,    why  do  we   talk  of  liberties  ? 

why  do  we  trouble  ourfelves  with  a  difpute  about 

law,  franchifes,  property  of  goods,  and  the  like  ? 

what  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty 

of  his  peribn  ?"     This  topic  was  farther  enforced 

in  the  following  manner  by  Sir  Thomas  Went- 

worth  :  "  They  have  taken  from  us — what  fhall 

I  fay  ?  indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  ?  they  have 

taken  from  us  all  means  of  Supplying  the  King, 

and  ingratiating  ourfelves  with  him,  by  tearing 

up  the  roots  of  all  property  ♦,  which  if  they  be  not 

fet  feafonably  in  the  ground  by  his  majefty's  hand, 

we  fhall  have,  inftead  of  beauty,  baldnefs.    By  one" 

and  the  fame  thing  have  the  King  and  people 

been  hurt,  and  by  one  muft  they  be  cured.     To 

vindicate  what  ?  new  things  ?  no  ;  our  ancient, 

lawful,  and  vital  liberties,   by  reinforcement  of 

the  ancient  laws  made  by  our  anceftors  ■   by  fet- 

ting  fuch  a  ftamp  upon  them  as  no  licentious  fpi-^ 

rit  fhall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon  them/' 

"  Will  any  give  a  fubfidy,  faid  Sir  Edward 
Coke  *,  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  after  parliament 
at  pleafure  ?  The  King  cannot  lawfully  tax  any 
by  way  of  loans :  I  differ  from  tiiem  who  would 
have  this  of  loans  go  among  other  grievances, 
for  I  would  have  it  go  alone,  I  will  begin  with; 
a  noble  record  ;  it  chears  me  to  think  of  it  %  26" 
Ed.  III.  it  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  :  "  Loans  againft  the  will  of  the  fubject  are 
againft  reafon  and  the  franchifes  of  the  land  ;  and 
they  defire  reftitution."  What  a  word  is  that  fran- 
chife  !  the  lord  may  tax  his  villain,  high  and  low,  but 

#  Two  counties,  Buckingham  {hire  arid  Suffolk,  had  return- 
ed Sir  Edward  Coke  as  one  of  their  members  to  ferve  in  thi? 
parliament.     Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.   876. 

Vol.  X,  5  b  it 
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Anno  16aS.it  is  againit  the  franchifes  of  the  land  for  freemen 
to  be  taxed,  but  by  their  confent  in  parliament." 
Charles,  finding  his  threats  had  neither  ter- 
rified the  Commons  into  fubmiiTion,  nor  provoked 
them  into  indecorum  of  fpeech,  thought  fit,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  to  fend  them  a  conci- 
liating meffage  by  lecretary  Cook,  That  he 
efleemed  the  grievances  of  the  houie  his  own, 
and  flood  not  on  precedence  in  point  of  honor ; 
he*  therefore  defired  that  the  fame  committee 
which  was  appointed  for  grievances  might,  at 
the  fame  time,  take  in  hand  the  following  propo- 
rtions :  To  furnilh  with  men  and  victuals  thirty 
Hufnworth  fhips  t0  guard  the  narrow  feas,  and  along  the 
vol.  i.  P.  coaft  ;  to  ict  out  twenty  other  (hips  for  the  relief 
5*3>  &  eq.  0^  tjie  town  0£  Rochelle,  and  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic  lea  ;  to 
pay  and  fupply  twenty- fix  thoufand  node  and  foot 
for  foreign  fervice  ;,  to  fupply  the  forts  of  the  of- 
fice of  ordnance,  and  the  ilores  of  the  navy  -,  to 
build  twenty  fhips. yearly  for  the  increafe  of  the 
navy  ;  to  repair  the  forts  within  the  land  •,  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  the  victual- 
ler's office,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  navy  •  to  pay 
the  arrears  due  for  the  freight  of  divers  merchant- 
fhips  employed  in  his  majefty's  fervice  \  and  to  pro- 
vide a  magazine  for  victuals  for  land  and  fea- fervice. 
On  this  melTage  the  houfe  turned  themfelves 
into  a  committee,  to  take  into  confideration  the 
liberty  of  the  fubject  in  his  perfon  and  goods, 
and  the  fupply  of  the  King's  neceffities.  On  the 
fubject  of  liberty  of  perfon,  Mr.  Crefkeld,  a 
young  lawyer,  made  along,  eloquent,  and  learned 
fpeech  :  He  proved  that  the  common  law  of 
England  guarded  both  the  perfons  and  property 
of  the  fubject  from  the  prerogative  of  the  mo- 
narch. With  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  precifion 
7  he 
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he  ftated  the'  rights  of  both  King  and  fubjecl,  Anno  l6iS- 
and  (hewed  how  illegally  the  judges  had  acled  in 
remanding  the  gentlemen  to  prifon  who  were  con- 
fined on  account  of  the  loan,  and  had  brought  journaisof 
their  Habeas  Corpus*.  It  was  refolved  on  theCommons> 
queftion,  that  no  freeman  ought  to  be  committed,  gi3j  &Pfeq% 
detained  in  prifon,  or  otherwife  reftrained,  by  the 
command  of  the  King,  privy-council,  or  any 
other,  without  fome  legal  caufe  of  the  commit- 
ment, detainer,  or  reftraint,  be  expreffed ;  that 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  may  not  be  denied, 
but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  who  is 
committed,  detained  in  prifon,  or  otherwife  re- 
ftrained, though  it  be  by  the  command  of  the 
King,  privy-council,  or  any  other  •,  that  if  a  free- 
man be  committed  or  detained  in  prifon,  or 
otherwife  reftrained,  no  legal  caufe  of  fuch  com- 
mitment, detainer,  or  reftraint,  being  expreffed, 
if  he  is  returned  upon  an  Habeas  Corpus,  that 
he  ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed-;  that  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  rights  of  every  freeman  are, 
that  he  hath  a  full  and  abfolute  property  in  his 
goods  and  eftate,  and  that  no  tallage,  loan,  be- 
nevolence, or  other  like  charge,  ought  to  be  com- 
manded or  levied  by  the  King,  or  any  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  without  common  confent  of  parliament. 

This  produced  a  conference  between  the  two 
houfes  :  It.  was  managed  by  Sir  Dudley  Diggs, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Little- 
ton. The  aiTiftants  were,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard, 
Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Rolles,  Mr.  Hackwell,  Mr.  Her- 

*  The  Saxon  inftitutions,  on  which  the  common  law  of 
England  is  grounded,  were  To  tender  of  peffonal  liberty, 
that  it  was  not  t-11  the  twenty-third  of  Edw.  Ill,  the  eleventh. 
King  from  the  Conqueft,  that  a  flatute  was  enailed  to  at- 
tach the  bodies  of  men  for  debt.  Mr.  Crejkef£s  Sptecb. 
Pari  Hijh  vol.  Vil.  p.  yg. 
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Anno  1628. bert,  Mr.  Whiteby,  Sir  Robert  Phillips,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Jones  •,  all  of  them  beinig  men  of 
fpirit  and  learning,  the  caufe  was  pleaded  with 
great  ability.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
fore- mentioned  refolutions  were  authorized  by 
Magna  Charta,  fix  feveral  ftatntes,  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  *. 

Ephemeris        #  The  introduction   was    allotted    to   Sir  Dudley  Diggs  ; 
Parhamen-  j-je  {hewe<i  that  the  inftitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  the  fun- 
&rlfc  P  5*'  damental  laws  °f  tne  conftitution  ;  that  it  was  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  that  the  fubject  had  a 
true  property  in  his  goods  and  pofleffions ;  that  this  birth- 
right had  been  invaded  by  preflures  more  grievous,  becaufe 
they  had   been   purfued    by  imprifonment,  contrary  to  the 
franchife  of  the  land  ;    and  that  the  late  judgment  in  the 
court  of  King's-Bench  had  rendered  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
the  realm  of  no  avail  towards  obtaining  redrefs  for  thefe  op- 
preffions. 
Journals  of       Mr.  Littleton,  who  was  appointed  to  juflify  the  declarations 
Commons    of  the  houfe   of  Commons,  began  with   introducing   the 
vol.  1.  p.      twenty-ninth    article    of  Magna  Charta :     Nullus  liber  homo 
capiat  ur,  <vel imprifonetur,  aut,  difeijietur,  de  liber  0  tenement 0  fuo, 
*vel  libertatibus,  <vel  liberii  confuetudinibus  fuis,   aut  ut  lagetur, 
aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  dejfruatur,    nee  juper  eum  ibimus, 
nee  Juper  eum  mittimus,  niji  per  legale  judicium  parium  Juorum, 
<vel per  legem  terra.     Hefhewed  that  there  was  a  corruption 
crept  into  this  copy,  and  that  the  original  words  were  nee 
eum  in  carcerem  mittimus.     The  words,  legem  terra,  he  aliedg- 
ed,  moil  of  neceffity  be  underftood  to  be,  By  due  procefs  of 
law,  and  not,  The  law  of  the  land,  which  would  comprehend 
villains  ;    that  thefe  words  were  fo  explained  in  the  fourth 
article  of  a  ftatute  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edw.  III.  in 
which  reign  was  the  firft  invafion  of  this  perfonal  liberty  ;  that 
the  words  were  yet  more  direct  to  the  point  in  a  llatute  made 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year   of  this  monarch;    that  in    the 
thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign  he  gave  an  anfwec  to  a  petition, 
in  the  form  which  made  it  an  act  of  parliament,  That  no  ar- 
reftby  fpecial  command  fhould  be  made,  contrary  to  the  fta- 
tutes ;  that  a  petition  of  parliament,  in  the  fame  year  of  hi* 
reign,  explain   the  words,  legem  terra,  in  the  fame  manner ; 
whereas  it  is  contained  in  the  Grand  Charter,  and  other  fta- 
tutes, That  none  be  taken  or  imprifoned  by  fpecial  command, 
without  indictment  or  other  due  procefs  to  be  made  by  the 
law;  yet  oftentimes  it  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  that  many  are 

hindered, 
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Whilft  the  Commons  were  taking  thefe  mea-  Anno  ,6*8' 
fures  to  defend  civil  Liberty,  they  did  not  neg- 

hlndered,  taken,  and  imprifoned,  without  indictment  or  o- 
ther  procefs  made  by  law  upon  them.  Befides  thefe,  Mr. 
Littleton  quoted  two  itatutes  made  againft  informers  in  this 
King's  reign,  the  words  of  them  fufficiently  explaining  the 
captious  expreffion  of  legem  terra  in  Magna  Charta.  He 
then  finished  with  confuting  a  falfe  comment  which  had  been 
made  by  the  court-lawyers  on  aftatute  termed  the  Statute  of 
Weftminfter,  enacted  in  the  third  of  Edw.  I. 

Matters  of  record  and  judicial  precedents  were  committed  Journals  of 
to  Mr.  Selden,  with  the  remedy  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.     He  Conr>mon8, 
began  with   illuftrating  this   article,  and  then  (hewed  that  go       p' 
precedents  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  but  when  they  agreed 
with  theexprefs  law  ;  he  next  produced  twelve  precedents  to 
the  point,  that  perfons  committed  without  a  legal  caufe  ex- 
preffed,  ought  to  be  delivered  upon  bail ;  and  laftly,  offered 
other  kind  of  precedents,   which   were  folemn  refolutions  of 
judges ;  things  not  of  record,  but  yet  remaining  in  authen- 
tic copies. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  demonftrated,    that  the  acls  of.  parlia-  parl.  Hift. 
mer.t  and  precedents  produced  were  but  fo  many  affirmations  vol.  VII.  p 
of  the  common  law,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reafon  of  4*8,  &  fe<£ 
itate  againft  the  {hewing  caufe  of  imprifonment.     He  began 
by  proving,  that  if  freemen  of  England  might  be  imprifoned 
at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  King,  then  were  they  in  worfe 
ftate  then  bondmen  and  villains.       He  then  entered  upon  a 
very  deep  difcuffion  of  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  in 
point  of  perfonal  liberty,  and  concluded  by  (hewing  that  no 
virtuous  operation  of  government  could  be  affected  by  leav- 
ing to  fubje&s  that  jewel  which  not  only  diftinguifhes  free- 
meen  from  (laves,  but  the  living  from  the  dead. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  attorney-general,  that  the  (even  (la- 
tutes  urged  by  the  Commons  were  yet  in  force ;  and  that 
they  did  extend  mod  properly  to  the  king  ;  but  he  faid  that 
fome  of  them  were  in  general  words,  and  therefore  concluded 
nothing,  but  were  to  be  expounded  by  precedents;  and  o- 
thers  which  were  more  particular  were  applied  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  fubjecb,  and  not  to  the  King's  command  fimply 
of  irfelf. 

To  this  Mr.  Littleton  replied,  that  the  ftatutes  were  as  di-  ParL  Hift. 
reft  as  could  be  ;    and  that  though   fome  of  them  fpeak  ofvo,,VI11- 
fuggertions  of  fubje&s,  yet  others  do  not ;  and  thofe  which  do  f)"  12>8cic1' 
are  as  effectual,  for  that  they  are  in  equal  reafon,  a  commit- 
ment by  command  of  the  King  being  of  as  great  force,  when 
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Anno  162S'  ]e<5t  the  popular  fubjecfl  of  religious  grievances : 
A   petition   againft  recufants   was    prefented   by 


it  mnveth  by  a  fuggeftion  from  a  fubject,  as  when  the  King 
takes  notice  of  the  caufe  himfelf.  To  one  of  the  twelve  pre- 
cedents which  had  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney objected,  that  the  lords. of  the  council  fent  letters  to  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  the  prifoners.  To  this  Mr. 
Selden,  with  great  fpirit,  replied,  thai  that  letter  was  of  no 
moment,  being  only  a  direction  to  the  chief-jufrice,  and  no 
matter  of  record,  nor  any  way  concerning  the  judges  :  And 
befides,  either  the  prifoner  was  bailable  by  law  or  not  bail- 
able;  if  bailable  by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  with- 
out any  fuch  letter  ;  if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly 
the  judges  could  not  have  bailed  them  upon  the  letter  with- 
out breach  of  oath,  which  is,  that  they  are  to  do  juitice  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  without  having  refpeci  to  any  command 
whatsoever  :  So"  that  fuch  a  letter,  in  any  cafe,  was,  for  point 
of  law,  no  weight  againft  what  the  record  of  the  court 
mewed. 
Ethernet-is  To  ^Gur  precedents,  which  the  courtiers  had  brought  againft 
ParKamen-  the  refolutions  of  the  Commons,  Mr.  Selden  objected,  that,  by 
tsris,  p.  86,  the  conftant  courfe  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  whofoever 
&  ^*  came  by  Habeas  Corpus,  or  other  writ,  into  that  court,  could 

not  be  bailed  before  they  were  firft  committed  to  the  marmal 
of  that  court;  that  thefe  were  thus  committed  appeared  by 
the  entry  ;  and  that  this  plainly  fhewed  that  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  in  every  of  them  refolved,  that  the  prifoners  fo 
committed  were  bailable,  othervvife  they  had  been  remanded, 
not  committed  to  the  marfhal  of  the  King's  Bench. 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  houfe,  Mr.  Selden,  in 
this  conference,  produced  the  draught  of  a  judgment  in  the 
cafe  lately  adjudged  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  :  "  This 
cafe  is  famous,  faid  he,  and  well  known  to  your  lordfhips, 
therefore  I  need  no  farther  mention  it;  and  as  yet,  indeed, 
there  is  no  judgment  entered  upon  the  roll,  but  there  is  room 
for  any  kind  of  judgment  to  be  entered.  But,  my  lords, 
there  is  a  form  of  judgment,  a  moft  unufual  one,  fuch  an  one 
as  never  was  in  any  fuch  cafe  before  ufed  ;  for  indeed  there 
was  never  before  any  cafe  fo  adjudged  ;  and  this  drawn  up 
by  a  chief  clerk  of  that  court,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  as  the  houfe  was  informed  by  the  clerk  ;  in  which 
the  reafon  of  the  judgment,  and  the  remanding  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, is  exprefTed  in  fuch  fort  as  if  it  lhould  be  declared  up- 
on record  for  ever,  that  the  law  was,  that  no  man  could  be 

enlarged 
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both  houfes  on  the  thirtv-firft  of  IVhrch.     Pro-  Anno:i&i- 

r  r  r  .^i         l  11  i       R 'J  (h  worth. 

miles  fat  fo  eafy  upon  Charles,  that  he  not  only  voi.  j.  p. 

519. 

enlarged  from    imprisonment  who  flood    committed  by   any 
fuch  abfolute  command. 

"  Now,  my  lorJs,  added  Mr.  Selden,  becaufe  this  draught, 
if  it  were  ent  red  in  the  roll,  as  it  was  prepared  for  no  other 
purpofe,  would  be  a  great  declaration  contrary  to  the  many 
ads  of  parliament  already  cited,  contrary  to  all  precedents 
of  former  rimes,  and  to  all  reafon  oflaw,  to  the  utter  fubver- 
fibri  of  the  chiefell  liberty  and  right  belonging'  to  every  f  ee- 
man  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  that  efpecially  alio  it  fup- 
poie  h  that  'divers  ancient  records  had  been  looked  into  by 
the  court  in  like  cafes,  by  which  records  their  judgments 
were  directed  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  not  one  record  at 
all  extant,  which,  with  any  colour,  warrants  the  judgment; 
therefore  the  houfe  of  Commons  thought  fit  alfo  that  1  mould, 
with  the  reft  which  has  been  faid,  mew  this  draught  to  your 
lord  (hips  "  Mr.  Selden  concluded  his  difcourfe  by  reading 
out  of  a  book  of  lord-chief  juftice  Anderfon's  hand-writing, 
the  reiolution  of  all  the  judges  of  England  upon  commit- 
ments by  abfolute  command  This  report,  though  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  yet,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  imprifoned  gentlemen,  it  had  been  quoted  by  the  court- 
lavvytr  ,  as  being  Wrongly  againft  the  point  of  perfonal 
liberty. 

The  report  of  lord -chief- juilice  Anderfon. 

"  Diverfe  perfons  fueront  comittes  a  federal  temps  a  feveral  Rufhworth, 
pryfons,  fur  pleafure,  fans  bon  caufe,  parte  de  queux  eftiant  vol.  I.  p. 
aniefr.es  en  Banck  le  Roy,   et  parte  en  le  Commune  Banck,  5IJ>  &feq. 
fueront  accordant   a   le  ley  de   la  terre,  mife  a  large  et  dif- 
charge  de  le  imprifonment,  pur  que  aucuns  grandts  fueront 
effendus,  et  procure  un  commandement  a  les  judges,   que  ils 
ne  ferra  ainii  apres  ceo    nient  meen   les  judges,    ne  furceafe 
mes  per  advife,  entre  eux  ils  fefoient  certain  articles,   le   te- 
nour(de  queux  enfus  et  deliver  eux  al  feigneurs  chauncelor  et 
tieafurer,  et  eux  fubferibe,  avec  touts   leur  manies,   les   arti- 
cles font  come  erifnoint. 

"  We,  her  majeily's  juftices  of  both  benches,  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  defire  your  4lordihips  that  by  fome  good 
means  fome  order  may  be  taken  that  her  highness  iubjects 
may  not  be  committed,  or  detained  in  prifon,  by  command- 
ment of  any  nobleman  or  councilor,  againtl  the  laws  of  the 
realm;  either  elfe  to  help  us  to  have  accefs  to  her  majeity,  to 
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Awip  1628  gave  his  word  to  perform  every  article  of  the  pe- 
tition, but  added,  that  the  mildnefs  he  had  hi- 

the  end  to  become  fuitors  to  her  for  the  fame:  For  divers 
have  been  imprifoned  for  fuing  ordinary  actions  and  fuitsv  at 
the  common  Jaw,  until  they  have  been  conftrained  to  leave 
the  fame  againft  their  wills,  and  put  the  fame  to  order,  al- 
beit judgment  and  execution  have  been  had  therein,  to  their 
great  lolTes  aud  griefs;  for  the  aid  of  which  perfons  her  ma- 
jelly's  writs  have  fundry  times  been  directed  to  fundry  per- 
fons having  the  cuftody  of  fuch  perfons  unlawfully  imprifon- 
ed, upon  which  writs  no  good  or  lawful  caufe  of  imprifon- 
ment  hath  been  returned  or  certified  ;  whereupon,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  they  have  been  difchargedof  their  imprifon- 
ment :  Some  of  which  perfons,  fo  delivered,  have  been  again 
committed  to  prifon  in  fecret  places,  and  not  to  any  com- 
mon or  ordinary  prifon,  or  lawful  officer  or  IherifF,  or  other, 
lawfully  authorized  to  have  or  keep  a  gaol ;  fo  that,  upon 
complaint  made  for  their  delivery,  the  Queen's  courts  can- 
not tell  to  whom  to  direct  her  majefty's  writs ;  and  by  this 
means  juftice  cannot  be  done.  And  moreover,  divers  officers 
and  ferjeants  of  London  have  been  many  times  committed 
to  prifon,  for  lawful  executing  of  her  majefty's  writs,  fued 
forth  of  her  majefty's  courts  at  Weftminfter;  and  thereby 
her  majefty's  fubjects  and  officers  are  fo  terrified  that  they 
dare  not  fue  or  execute  her  majefty's  laws,  her  writs,  and 
commandments.  Divers  others  have  been  fent  for  by  pur^ 
jiiivants,  and  brought  to  London  from  their  dwellings,  and, 
by  unlawful  imprifonment,  have  been  conftrained  not  only 
to  withdraw  their  lawful  fuits,  but  have  alfo  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  purfuivants  fo  bringing  fuch  perfons  great  fums 
of  money.  All  which,  upon  complaint,  the  judges  are  bound, 
by  office  and  oath,  to  relieve  and  help,  by  and  according  to 
her  majefty's  laws.  And  where  it  pleafeth  your  lordfnips  to 
will  divers  of  us  to  fet  down  in  what  cafes  a  prifoner  fent  to 
cuftody  by  her  majefty,  or  her  council,  are  to  be  detained  in 
prifon,  and  not  to  be  delivered  by  her  majefty's  court  or 
judges,  we  think,  that  if  any  perfon  be  committed  by  her 
majefty's  command  from  her  perfon,  or  by  order  from  the 
council-board  ;  and  if  any  one  or  two  of  her  council  commit 
one  for  high-treafon,  fuch  perfons  fo  in  the  cafes  before  com- 
mitted, may  not  be  delivered  by  any  of  her  courts,  without 
due  trial  by  the  law,  and  judgment  of  acquittal  had.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  judges  may  award  the  Queen's  writ  to  bring  the 
bodies  of  fuch  prifoners  before  them  ;  and  if,  upon  return 
thereof,  the  caufes  of  their  commitment  be  certified  to  the 

judges, 
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therto  ufed  had  been  upon  hope  that  foreign  Anno  1628. 
princes  might  thereby  be  induced  to  ufe  moder- 
ation towards  their  fubjects  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ♦,  but  not  rinding  that  good  effect  which  was 
expected,  he  refolved,  unlefs  he  fhould  very  fpeedi- 
ly  fee  better  fruits,  to  add  a  farther  degree  of 
feverity  than  that  which  in  the  petition  was  de- 
fired.  As  Charles's  conduct  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  many  promifes  he  had  made  on  this 
head,  there  is  perhaps  no  public  tranfaction 
through  his  whole  reign  which  throws  more  con- 
tempt on  his  character  than  thefe  petitions  and 
anfwers,  nor  a  more  fufficient  juftification  of  the 
Commons  for  their  not  placing  any  confidence  in 
his  ftrongeft  affeverations. 

Defignation  to  foreign  employments  was  not  Pari.  Hiih 
forgot  among  the  grievances  under  debate  :  Sir  voL  ViI* 
Peter  Hayman  mewed  his  cafe;  that,  on  refuf- &  feq. 
ing  to  lend  on  a  privy-leal,  he  was  fent  by  the Debates- 
lords  of  the  council,  at  his  own  expence,  to  at- 
tend on  an  ambaffador  into  the  Palatinate.     On 


judges,  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  the  judges  in  the  cafe  before 
ought  not  to  deliver  him,  but  to  remand  the  prifoner  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
done  unlefs  notice  of  the  caufe  in  general,  or  elfe  in  fpecial, 
be  known  to  the  keeper  or  gaoler  who  (hall  have  the  cuilody 
of  fuch  prifoner.'* 

This  report  does  great  honor  to  thefe  judges,  who,  though 
at  this  period  entirely  dependant  on  the  crown,  were  the  on- 
ly protestors  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  King's  council  could  not  brin? 
one  clear  precedent  that  any  prifoner  had  been  denied  bail  on 
the  return  of  their  Habeas  Corpus,  when  the  caufe  of  the 
imprifonment  had  not  been  expreffed  in  the  writ ;  not  but 
the  civil  rights  of  the  nation  had  been  continually  infringed 
in  the  arbitrary  imprifonment  of  its  fubjedls,  but  few  of  thefe 
unhappy  fufferers  had  courage  enough  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  in  oppofition  to  the  tyrannical  will  of  the  fo- 
vereign. 

6  this 
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Anno  1628.  this  head,  Sir  Edward  Coke  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  fubjecl:,  not  being  a  fervant  of  the 
crown,  was  not  liable  to  forced  fervice  ;  and  even 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  a  fervant  refufed  fuch 
a  command,  he  {hewed,  by  two  feveral  flatutes, 
that  the  King  could  only  feize  the  offices,  fees, 
and  lands  he  held  in  confequence  of  his  fervices, 
but  no  commitment  could  legally  enfue. 

The  power  which  the  crown  bad  lately  ufurp- 
ed  of  inflictinsr-clomeitic  confinement  was  can- 
vafTed  in  the  following  manner:  Mr.  Selden  faid, 
that  he  could  find  no  traces  in  former  times  of 
confinement  to  a  man's  own  houfe,  or  elfewhere, 
by  way  of  punifhment,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  fometimes  confined  to  the  Old 
Jewry  -,  that  a  domeftic  prifon  was  a  confinement 
only  for  madmen.  Sir  Thomas  Hobby  obferved, 
that  he  was  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  the  year 
1588  •,  that  though  at  that  time  it  was  held  ne- 
cefTarv  to  confine  recufants  in  ftrong  places,  yet 
it  was  judged  fo  illegal,  that,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanifh  armada,  the  parliament  petitioned 
the  Queen  to  warrant  the  confinement. 

With  this  bufinefs  of  grievances  the  Commons, 

according  to  promife,  went  on   that  of  fupply  -, 

they  reje&ed  the  propofitions,  as  too  vaft  and,  too 

Subfidies     complicated  *,  but  voted  five  fubfidies  for  the  ne- 

voted.         cefiities  of  the  government. 

The  fatisfaclion  Charles  felt  from  this  act  of 
the  Commons  drew  this  fpeech  from  him  :  "  He 

*  Mr.  A! ford  faid,  that  were  they  to  anfwer  punctually  to 
every  article  of  the  propoiitions,  it  might  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  that  the  fubje&s  were  to  maintain  all  the  charges 
of  war. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  objected,  that  as  the  bill  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  allotted  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft,  it 
would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  give  other  fupply  for  that  oc- 
calion.     Pari.  Htft.  vol.  VII.  p.  397,  13  Jeq. 

liked 
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liked  parliaments  at  firft  -,  yet  fmce,  he  knew  not  A«™  ftz3. 
how,  he  was  grown  to  a  diftafte  of  them  ;  but 
was  now  where  he  was  before,  for  he  loves  them 
and  (hall  rejoice  to  meet  his  people  again  f." 

Secretary  Cook  related  to  the  houfe  this  fpeech, 
and  a  congratulatory  one  made  on  the  fame  occa- 
Hon  to  Charles  at  the  council-board,  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  Though  thefe  congratulations 
were  couched  in  very  popular  terms,  yet  feveral 
members  took  high  offence  that  Buckingham 
fhouid  be  mentioned  in  that  houfe  info  important 
a  manner. 

This  was  not  the  only  vain  attempt  which  was   . 
made  to  reftdfe  Buckingham  to  the  good  graces 
of  the  Commons  :  They  had  been   afTured   from 
fecretary  Cook,  that  he  had  ft rff.  moved  and  per- 
fuaded  the  King  to  afTemble  a  parliament*. 

After  the  Commons  had  thus  gratified  Charles 
with  a  vote  of  live  fubfidies,  they  were  wholly  en- 
grafTed  in  preparing  an  instrument  to  explain  more 
fully  thofe  parts  of  .Magna  Charta,  and  the  fix 
feveral  Statutes,  which  had  been  fo  notoriously 
violated  by  the  late  oppreflive  acts  of  the  minif- 
try.  This  they  called  a  Petition  of  Right,  it  con- 
taining thofe  privileges  which  had  been  already 
Stipulated  to  the  fubject. 

The  houfe  was  frequently  interrupted  :  in  this 
weighty  bufmefs  by  the  importunity  of  Charles ; 
who,  though  he  had  given   them  affu ranees  that 

f  Charles  was  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  get  this  vote  of  five 
fubfidies  paifed  into  a  bill,  that  he  fent  to  defire  the  Commons 
not  to  make  any  recefs  the  Earier-holidays.  This  was  un- 
pjeafing  to  the  houfe,  left  it  fhouid  affect  their  power  of  ad- 
journing themfelves  when  they  pleaied  ;  Sir  Edward  Coke 
moved  to  have  it  entered,  that  it  was  done  ex  rogatu  regis. 
Pari.  Bifi.  vol.  VII.    p.  436. 

*  This  was  according  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  advice. 

he 
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Anflo  1628.  he  approved  of  uniting  the  grievances  with  the 
fuppiy,  continued  to  prefs  them  to  expedite  the 
latter  bufinefs  out  of  hand.  On  the  twelfth  of 
April,  /cecretary  Cook  delivered  the  following 
mefTage:  "  That  his  majefty  had  long  fince  ex- 
pected the  fruit  of  that  which  was  fo  happily  be- 
gan ;  but  rinding  a  flop  beyond  expectation,  nay, 
beyond  example,  after  fo  good  a  beginning,  he 
commanded  that,  without  any  farther  or  unne- 
cefTary  delay,  the  houfe1  mould  proceed  in  his  bu- 
finefs ;  for  however  he  had  been  willing  that  his 
own  affairs  and  theirs  mould  concur  and  proceed 
together,  yet  his  meaning  was  not  that  one  mould 
give  interruption  to  the  other,  nor  the  time  to 
be  fpun  out  on  any  pretence  to  hinder  that  refo- 
lution  upon  which  the  common  caufe  of  this  king- 
dom, and  even  of  all  Chriftendom,  did  fo  much 
depend.  He  bids  them  therefore  take  heed  that 
they  force  him  not,  by  unneceffary  and  tedious 
delays,  to  make  an  impleading  end  of  that  which 
was  fo  well  began." 

After  Sir  John  Cook  had  given  the  houfe  to 
underftand  that  they  were  not  to  take  this  mefTage 
as  a  threatening  to  difTolve  the  parliament,  he 
farther  added,  **  I  muft  with  fome  grief  tell  you, 
that  notice  is  taken  as  if  this  houfe  preffed  not 
only  upon  the  abufes  of  power,  but  upon  power 
itfelf ;  this  toucheth  the  King,  and  us,  who  are 
fnpported  by  that  power."  The  houfe  was  fo 
offended  at  what  had  fallen  from  Sir  John  Cook, 
that  he  was  moved  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  word  Power;  which,  he  faid,  was  by  them 
oppofed.  This  he  refufed,  faying,  I  cannot  de- 
fcend  to  particulars,  or  go  from  that  which  his 
majefty  gave  me  warrant  or  power  to  deliver. 

On  the  debate  on  the  King's   mefTage,  it  was 
at  length  agreed  to  nominate  a  committee  to  pro- 

ceed 
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ceed  on  grievances.     Certain   inftructions  were Anno  l6a?* 
given  the  fpeaker  in  anfwer  to  the  mefiage  deli- 
vered by  Sir  John  Cook-,  and  a  petition  *  was  fent 
up  to  the  throne,  reprefenting   the  illegality   of 
billeting  foldiers,   and  the  enormities  occafioned 
by  that  opprefiive  meafure :  This  was  to  be  the 
prelude  to  the  Petition  of  Right.     On  the  four- 
teenth of  April  the  judges  attended  in  the  houfe  The  judges 
of  Lords,  to  give  an  account  of  the  reaibns  of  Sy^houfe. 
their  judgment  in  the  cafe  of  the  gentlemen  whoofLords. 
had   been  imprifoned  without  an  exprefs   caufe 
fhewn..     Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  endeavored  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  and  brethren  from  this  talk,  by  re- 
prefenting it  as  a  thing  they  ought  not  to  do  with- 
out warrant  from  the  King.     The  popular  mem- 
bers fired  at  this  refufal :  The  lord  Say  anfwered, 
"  If  the  judges  will  not  declare  themfelves,  v/e 
mud  take   into  confideration   the  point  of  our 
privilege."     The    duke  of    Buckingham,    hav- 
ing undertaken  to  compofe  this  difference,  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  King  for  leave  that  the  judges 
might  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  houfe.     An 
anfwer  having  been   returned  in  the  affirmative, 
the  judges  proceeded  to  give  the  demanded   fa- 
tisfa&ion.     The  authorities  which  thefe  corrupt 
expounders  of  the  law  quoted  to  juftify  their  pro- 
ceedings were  fo  unfatisfactory,  that,  if  there  had 

*  According  to  the  inftruftions  which  the  Commons  had 
given,  the  fpeaker  alleged,  in  his  preamble  to  the  petition, 
that  the  preferving  thofe  fundamental  liberties  which  con- 
cern the  freedom  of  perfon,  and  property  of  goods  and  lands, 
was  an  effential  means  to  eftablifh  the  true  glory  of  a  monarch, 
for  rich  and  free  fubjecls  were  bell  able  to  do  fervice,  either 
in  peace  or  war ;  that  this  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  happy 
and  famous  victories  of  the  EnglHh,  beyond  other  kingdoms 
of  larger  territories  and  greater  numbers  of  people. 

Charles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  petition,  and  ftill 
more  with  this  preamble.    Pari.  hiji.  vol.  VII.  p.  445. 

been 
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Ann©  1628.  been  any  thing  wanting  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Commons,  it  would  have  been  completed  by  the 
poornefs  of  that  which  was  urged  in  vindication 
of  the  queftioned  judgment.* 

Thus  foiled,  the  courtiers  did  not  altogether 
give  up  the  point :  The  matter  was  again  argued 
Conference  at  a  conference  between   the  two  houfes,  by  the 
twoWhoufes.e  attorney-general   and   the  King's   counfel  on  one 
fide,  and  a  {elect  committee  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  other.     Though  prolix  quotations 
ought  to  be  avoided   by  an  hiftorian,  yet  I  mult 
again   tranfgrefs  this  general  rule,    to  give   my 
reader  a  juft  idea  of  thofe  accurate  fentiments  of 
Liberty,  perfonal  and  political,   which  fell  from 
the  illuftrious  perfonages  who  argued  on  the  fide 
of  their  country. 
Pari.  Hlft.        The  attorney-general  came  fraught  with  autho- 
™*2VI&'    rities  t0  combat  the  good  fenfe,  reafon,  and  learn- 
fcq-  ing,  of  his  antagonists.     He  began  his  difcourfe 

by  objecting  to  the  conftruction  which  the  com- 
mittee had  made  of  the  words,  per  legem  terr<e : 
"  If,  faid  he,  they  are  to  be  underftood  per  debi- 
tum  legis  procejfum,  i.  e.  by  indictment,  prefer- 
ment, or  original  writ,  then  it  muft  neceffarily 
follow,  that  no  offender  could  juftiy  and  legally 
be  committed  and  reflrained  of  his  liberty,  unlels 
he  was  firft  indicted  or  prefented   by  a  jury,  or 

*  A  few  arbitrary  precedents  were  quoted,  and  jufHce 
Jones  farther  infilled,  they  could  not  have  afted  otherwife ; 
for,  if  they  had  allowed  bail,  it  would  have  reflected  on  the 
King.  Every  one  of  the  judges  pleaded  merit  for  not  having 
complied  with  the  requeit  of  Heath,  that  a  fpecial  entry  might 
be  made  of  the  judgment.  They  alleged,  that  they  had 
only  made  an  award,  and  that  the  prifoners  might  have 
brought  another  Habeas  Corpus  the  next  day.  The  judges 
difclaiming  that  they  had  given  any  judgment  in  the  point, 
was  a  tacit  confellicn  that  they  could  not  have  juiiified  fuch 
an  ad. 

that 
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that  an  original  writ  was  brought  againft  him  ;  Anaa  l62*- 
which  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  the  practice  of 
this  kingdom  in  criminal  cafes."  After  enlarging 
a  little  more  on  the  fubject,  he  quoted  the  opini- 
ons and  refolutions  of  thofe  judges  who  were 
efteemed  the  fages  of  the  law  :  Stamford,  in  his 
Pleas'of  the  Crown,  judge  Fortefcue,  Fitzherbert, 
Newton,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  that  one  com- 
mitted by  the  body  of  the  council  was  not  bail- 
able by  law.  After  he  had  dwelt  fome  time  on 
thefe  authorities,  and  made  fome  frivolous  ob- 
jections to  the  precedents  which  had  been  quoted 
on  the  other  fide,  he  purfued  his  argument  in  the 
following  manner:  "  But  it  hath  been  objected, 
that  if  the  King  or  council  may  commit,  without 
fhewing  caufe,  it  would  be  infinitely  full  of  mif- 
chief :  for  as  the  King  may  commit  one,  fo  he 
rnav  commit  many  ;  as  he  may  commit  for  a  jut! 
caufe,  fo  he  may  commit  without  a  caufe;  as  he 
may  commit  for  a  time,  fo  he  may  commit  for  a 
perpetual  imprifonment.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
it  cannot  be  imagined  of  the  King  that  he  will  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  cafe,  do  injuftice  to  his  fub- 
jects.  It  is  a  maxim  in  our  law  that  the  King  can 
do  no  wrong  •,  therefore  the  King  can  give  no 
land  by  diffeifin;  he  can  give  no  advowfon  by 
ufurpation  §  and  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  defect: 
or  impotency  in  the  King,  that  it  is  held  for  a 
point  of  his  prerogative.*  The  reafon  is,  as  the 
King  is  fnpreme  governor  of  his  people,  fo  he  is 
pater  patriae,  therefore  he  cannot  want  the  affec- 
tion of  a  father  towards  his  children."     He  then 

*  Thefe  two  examples  of  legal  reftraints  upon  the  prero- 
gative are  directly  contrary  to  the  point  of  fuppofed  infallibi- 
lity in  the  prince. 

proceeded 
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Anno  1628.  proceeded  to  exemplify  the  necefftty  of  truftincr 
the  King  with  the  qtieftioned  point  of  power,  in- 
flancing  two  pretended  necefiary  acts  of  tyranny 
of  Elizabeth ;   the  one  in  impriibning  fome  fuf- 
peeled  perfons  till  one  Owen,  a  chief  confpirator, 
was  caught,  and  the  other  in  committing  to  per- 
petual confinement  the  two  innocent  fons  of  the 
Irifh  rebel  O'Donnel. 
Pari.  Hift.        Serjeant    Afhly  feconded  what  the  attorney - 
p°4-lni     general  had  advanced,  by  afferting,  that  by  lex 
feq.  terra  could  only  be  meant  the  law  of  the  land  5 

pSfam'en.  ^^  t^iere  were  divers  *aws  °f  tne  land,  as  the 
tam,  P.      common  law,  the  law  of  the  Chancery,  the  eccle- 
*4*>  &fc9.  fiaftical  laWj  the  law  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
marine  law,  the  law  of  merchants,  the  martial 
law,  and  the  law  of  the  ftate;  that  thefe  words, 
legem  terra;^  extended  to  all  thefe ;  and  that  by 
this  law  of  ftate  kings  could  imprifon  their  fub- 
jecls  at  their  pleafure,  without  mewing  the  caufe. 
"  Divine  truth  informs  us,  faid  he,   that  kings 
have  their  power  from  God,  and  are  reprefentative 
gods;  the  pfalmift  calling  them  the  children  of 
the  Mod  High,  which  is  in  a  more  efpecial  man- 
ner underftood  of  kings  than  of  other  men;  for 
all  the  fons  of  Adam  are  by  creation  the  children 
of  God,  and  all  the  fons  of  Abraham  are,  by  re- 
creation, or  regeneration,  the  children  of  the  Mori- 
High  :  But  it  is  faid  of  Kings,  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Moil  High  in  refpecl  of  the  power 
which  is  committed  to  them,  who  hath  alio  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  ornaments  and  arms  fit  for  the 
exercifing  that  power,  and   given  them  fceptres 
and  crowns;  fceptres  to  inflitute,  and  fwords  to 
execute  laws ;  and  crowns,    as  enfigns   of  that 
power  and  dignity  with  which  they  are  invefted. 
Shall  we,  then,  conceive  that  our  King  hath  fo  far 
tranfmitted  the  power  of  his   fword  to  inferior 
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rnagiftrates  that  he  hath  not  referved   fo  much  Anno  1628. 
fupreme  power  as  to  commit  an  offender  to  ori- 
fon." 

Serjeant  Afhley's  zeal  for  flavery  fubjected  him  pari.  n\a, 
to  this  ominous  reproof  from  the  lord-prefident, vo1-  VIIIj 
who  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  houie  of  Commons,  p" 55' 
that  though  at  this  free  conference  liberty  was 
given  by  the  Lords  to  the  King's  eounfel  to  fpeak 
what  they  thought  fit  for  his  majeity's  fervice,  yet 
Mr.  Serjeant  Afhley  had  no  authority  or  direc- 
tion from  them  to  ipeak  in  the  manner  he  had 
done. 

Thefe  were  the  anfwers  of  the  committee  to 
what  had  been  advanced  on  the  King's  fide  by  the 
attorney  and  the  ferjeant :  and,  firlt,  Mr.  Little-  ibid,  k  fe$ 
ton  faid,  that  they  had  never  restrained  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  law  to  writs  original ;  but  by  the  words, 
"  procefs  of  the  law,"  they  understood  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  law,  and  fo  took  in  the  con* 
itables,  and  all  thofe  inferior  officers*  who*  not- 
withstanding, are  never  ufed  without  a  caufe.  He 
fhewed  the  futility  of  Mr.  Attorney's  conclusion, 
and  then  faid,  that  as  to  what  Mr.  Serjeant  un* 
derftood  per  legem  terr<ey  many  laws  in  England, 
martial,  admiral,  ecclefiartical,  and  that  of  the  ninth 
of  Edw.  III.  called  merchant  law,  he  challenged 
any  man  in  England  to  fhew  that  lex  terr^e  mould 
be  fpoken  of  any  but  the  common  law,  in  any 
law-book,  statute,  or  antient  record.  6C  And, 
continued  he,  for  what  that  gentleman  objects, 
that  the  houfe  of  Commons  think  they  have 
gained  their  caufe,  becaufe  the  king's  eounfel 
have  yielded  the  ftatutes  to  be  in  force ;  alas  f 
we  do  not  labor  for  victory,  but  truth ;  convince 
our  understandings  by  better  reafons,  and  the 
caufe  mall  be  yours.'* 

Vol.  L  C  c  Sif 
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Anno  1628.  Sir  Edward  Coke  took  up  the  example  of 
O'DonneFs  children,  and  laid,  that  it  was  a 
ftrange  proviib  that  a  thing  happening  in  an  hun- 
dred year  mould  overthrow  and  mar  io  many  fta- 
tntes  in  continual  ufe,  againil:  the  old  rule,  "  ad 
eaqua  frequentius  cccidunt  jura  adapt  ant  nr"  To 
the  next  example  which  Mr.  Attorney  had 
brought,  that  a  king  is  trufted  in  greater  things, 
as  war,  money,  pardons,  denifons,  ergo,  &c.  "  I 
deny,  laid  he,  that  thefe  are  greater  things,  for 
the  liberty  of  the  perfon  is  beyond  them  all ;  be- 
fides,  whatever  the  King's  power  is  in  thefe  points 
by  the  common  law,  yet  is  it  qualified  by  acts  of 
parliament."  To  prove  this  affertion,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  cited  feveral  ftatutes.  "  The  com- 
mon law,  continued  he,  hath  fo  admeafured 
the  King's  prerogative,  as  he  cannot  prejudice 
any  man  in  his  inheritance  :  Law  doth  privilege 
noblemen  in  arrefts;  this  new  doctrine,  like 
the  little  god  Terminus,  yields  to  none  ;  nay,  the 
judges  themfelves,  when  they  fhould  fit  on  the 
bench,  muft  be  walking  towards  the  Tower*." 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  a  very  laudable  candor,  owued 
that  his  former  opinion  was  an  erroneous  one.  He  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  well  dealt  with  to  have  his  re- 
ports, whihi  a  ftudent,  cited  againft  him.  He  defired  Mr. 
Attorney  to  remember  that  he  had  not  i/eritatem  ex  cathedra, 
or  infallibility  of  fpirit.  He  owned  that  he  had  mifground- 
ed  his  opinion  on  the  thirty. third  of  Henry  VI.  which  being 
nothing  to  the  purpofe,  he  was  aflured  that  bis  opinion  was 
nothing  to  the  purpofe.  "  I  confefs,  faid  he,  when  I  read 
Stamford  then,  and  had  it  in  my  hand,  I  was  of  that  opinion 
at  the  council- table  ;  but  when  I  perceived  that  fome  of  the 
members  of  this  houfe  were  taken  away,  even  in  the  face  of 
this  houfe,  and  fent  to  prifon,  and  when  I  was  not  far  off 
from  that  place  myfelf,  I  went  to  my  book,  and  would  not  be 
quiet  till  1  had  fatisfied  myfelf:  Stamford  at  iirft  was  my  guide, 
but  my  guide  hath  deceived  me,  and  therefore  Ifwerve  from  it  '7 
I  have  now  better  guides — ads  of  parliament,  and  other  pre- 
cedents-; thefe  are  now  my  guides."  Farl.  Hiji,  vol.  VIII. 
p.  62.     Guthrie,  vol.  III.  p.  878. 

4  Mr, 
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Mr.  Glanville  obferved  that  the  King  might  AliR0  ^*8« 
fafely  be  trufted  with  what  concerned  himielf 
equally  with  the  fubject,  but  not  with  what  only- 
concerned  the  fubjecl :  "  We  allow  him  a  liberty 
to  confer  grace,  adds  he;  but  not,  without  caufe, 
to  inflict  punifhment ;  and  indeed  he  cannot  do 
injury,  for  if  he  commanded  to  do  a  man  wrong* 
the  command  is  void  in  law,  and  the  actor  be- 
comes the  wrong-doer.*' 

Mr.  Selden  ufed  many  learned  arguments  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  ones,  and  defired  the  Lords 
to  weigh  the  difference  between  the  King's  coun- 
fel  and  their  antagonifts  :  "  The  King's  counfel, 
faid  he,  fpeak  for  the  King's  advantage,  as  glof- 
fers  and  parties  ;  but  the  condition  of  their  anta- 
gonifts is  this,  that  as  they  are  members  of  the 
houfe  of  Commons  they  are  bound  to  fpeak  truth* 
and  alfo,  by  a  ftrict  oath,  to  maintain  the  King's 
rights  and  pre-eminence." 

Sir  Edward  Coke  concluded  with  this  fpeech  : 
"  My  lords,  your  noble  anceftors,  whofe  places 
you  hold,  were  parties  to  Magna  Charta,  fo  call- 
ed for  weight  and  fubftance  •,  and  you,  my  lords 
the  bifhops,  are  commanded  to  thunder  out  your 
anathemas  againft  all  infringers  of  it  ;  and  all  the 
worthy  judges  who  deferved  their  places  have 
ever  held  Magna  Charta  in  great  eflimation. 
Now  as  juftice  hath  a  fword,  fo  it  hath  a  balance: 
Put  together,  my  noble  lords,  in  one  balance, 
feven  acts  of  parliament,  records,  precedents, 
reafons,  all  which  we  have  fpoken,  and  that  fta* 
tute  of  the  eighteenth  of  Edw.  III.  whereto  there 
has  been  no  anfwer ;  and,  in  God's  name,  put 
into  the  other  balance  what  Mr.  Attorney  hath 
faid,  his  wit,  learning,  and  great  endowments  of 
nature;  and  if  he  be  weightier,  let  him  have  it: 
if  not,  then  conclude  with  us.     You  are  involved 
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Anno  162S.  in  the  fame  danger  with  us,  and  therefore  we  de- 
fire  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, reprefented  in  us,  that  we  may  have  caufe 
to  give  God  and  the  King  thanks  for  your  juftice 
in  complying  with  us." 

Mr.  Attorney  fummed  up  the  arguments,  and 
Mr.  Noy  rejoined,  That  it  was  agreed  on   both 
fides,  that  the  King  might  commit  for  a  caufe* 
not  without.     But  Mr.  Attorney  had  faid,  he 
was  not  bound  to  exprefs  a  caufe ;  to  which  it  was 
replied,  that  the  judges  are  to  judge  between  him 
and  his  people,  ergo,  no  caufe  no  judgment ;  and 
therefore  the  King  ought  not  to  commit  for  any 
time,  no,  not  an  hour,  without  exprefling  the 
caufe. 
Pari.  Hift.       In  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  Lords  on  this 
V0,68VI&1'    conference,  on  a  motion  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
feq.  '        a  fpirited  popular  peer,  ferjeant  Afhley  was  taken 
into  cuflody  for  the  unconftitutional  doctrine  he 
had   advanced  in  behalf  of  the  crown  *.     This 
noble  lord  difplayed  a  ftrong  and  lively  talent  of 
reafoning  in  fupport  of  what  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Commons.     "  1  will  obferve  fomething 
out  of  the  law,  faid  he,  wherein  this  liberty  of 
the  fubjects  perfon  is  founded,  and  fomething  out 
of  the  precedents  which  have  been  alledged.     As 
to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  reft,  concerning  thefe 
points,  they  are  acknowledged  by  ail  to  be  now 
in  force ;  that  they  were  made  to  fecure  the  lub» 

*  On  a  petition,  exprefling  his  forrow  for  the  difpleafure 
he  had  given,  and  defiring  to  make  fuch  recognition  as  the 
Lords  mould  enjoin  him,  he  was  admitted  to  make  his  fub- 
miflion,  and  afk  forgivenefs  for  his  fault;  this  he  did  upon: 
his  knees,  and  was  then  difcharged  from  cuitody.  The 
grounds  of  the  accufation  againft  him  were  the  pleading,  that 
the  King  muft  be  allowed  to  govern  bv  a  law  of  Hate.  ParL 
Hift.  vol.  VIII.  p.  68,  fcf  jfy. 

jecl: 
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j«ct  from  wrongful  imprifonment ;  and  that  they  Anao  l6i** 
concern  the  King  as  much  or  rather  more  than 
the  fubjecl.     Well  then,  befides  Magna  Charta, 
and  thole  fix  other  acts  of  parliament,  in  the  very 
point,  we  know  that  Magna  Charta  itfelf  hath 
been   at  lead  thirty  times  confirmed,  fo  now  at 
this  time  we  have  thirty-fix  or  thirty-leven  acts  of 
parliament  to  confirm  this  liberty,  although  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  derifion   the  other  day  in 
this   houfe.  —  Now,  therefore,  if  in  parliament 
we  mail  make  any  doubt  of  that  which  is  lb  fully 
confirmed  by  parliament  -,  and,  in  a  cafe  fo  clear, 
go  about  by  new  glofTes  to  alter  thefe  old   and 
good  laws ;  we  {hall  not  only  forfake  the  fteps  of 
our  fore-fathers,  who,  in  cafes  even  of  fmall  im- 
portance, would  anfwer  Nolumus  leges  Anglic  mu- 
tari^  but  we  mall  yield  up  and  betray  our  right 
in  the  greater!;  inheritance  the  fubjects  of  England 
have,  and  that  is  the  laws  of  England.     Trulv, 
1  wonder  how  any  man  can  think  that  this  houfe, 
though  no  lawyers,  can  admit  of  fuch  a  glofs  upon 
a  plain  text  as  mould  overthrow  the  very  end  and 
defign  of  the  law.   For  whereas  the  law  of  Magna 
Charta  is,  that  no  freeman  mail  be  imprifoned 
but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  has  been  infilled  on  by  fome,  that 
by  thefe  words,  "  the  law  of  the  land,"  it  is  to 
be  underftood  that  the  King  hath  power  to  com- 
mit without  mewing  any  caufe ;  which  is  an  ex- 
pofuion  not  only  exprefly  contrary  to  other  acts 
of  parliament,  and  thofe  efpecially  before  cited, 
but  againfl  common  fenfe.     Mr.  Attorney  con- 
fefTeth  this  law  concerneth  the  King  -9  why  then, 
where  the  law  faith  the  King  fhall  not  commit  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  meaning  muft  be,  as 
Mr,  Attorney  would  have  it,  that  the  King  muft 
not  commit  but  at  his  own  pleafure.     And  fhall 
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Anno  1628.  we  think  that  our  anceftors  were  fo  foolifh  as  to 
hazard  their  peribns  and  eftates,  and  labor  fo 
much  to  get  a  law,  and   to  have  it  thirty  times 
confirmed,  that  the  King  might  not  commit  his 
fubjects  but  at  his  own  pleafure  ?  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous,  or  more  contrary  to  reafon  and 
common  fenfe.  —  Mr.  Serjeant  Afhley  the  other 
day  told  your  lordfhips  of  the  emblem  of  a  king; 
but  by  his  leave  he  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  it,  for 
the  king  holds  in  one  hand  the  globe,  and  in  the 
other  the  iceptre,  the  types  of  fovereignty  and 
mercy -,  but  his  fword  of  juftice  is  ever  carried 
before  him  by  a  minifter  of  juftice,  which  fhews 
that  fubjects  may  have  their  remedies  for  injuftice 
done,  and  that  appeals  lie  to  higher  powers." 

The  conclufion  of  the  debates  of  this  houfe 
was,  that  a  commitment  by  the  King  or  his  coun- 
cil is  good  in  point  of  authority;  and,  if  the  caufe 
of  the  commitment  was  juft,  then  it  was  good  in 
point  of  matter ;  but  that  thefe  two  conceflions 
were  no  way  to  prejudice  the  King's  authority, 
nor  yet  the  propofitions  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

Notwithftanding  the  continual  importuning 
meffages  with  which  the  Commons  were  plied 
from  the  throne,  they  were  at  this  time  folely  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  Petition  of  Right.  The 
fubfidy-bill  had  not  pafFed,  and  Charles  was  in  a 
perplexing  fituation :  The  Commons  he  found 
cleaf  to  every  propofal  which  thwarted  their  in- 
tended purpofe;  to  lofe  the  fupply,  and  difTolve 
the  parliament,  on  the  refufal  of  afTentjng  to  that 
which  had  been  clearly  proved  the  legal  privi- 
leges of  the  fubjecl:,  was  a  meafure  which  even  the 
defperate  Buckingham  would  not  venture  on.  To 
confirm  privileges  which  clafhed  fo  entirely  with 
the  pretenfions  of  the  crown,  privileges  which 

evinced 
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evinced  the  injuftice  of  the  late  meafures,  was  a  Anno  l6zS' 
condefcenfion   infupportably  humiliating  to   the 
monarchical  Charles. 

His  party  had  prevailed  fo  far  in  the  houfe  of 
Lords,  that  they  had  fent  the  following  meffage 
to  the  Commons :  That  they  concurred  with  that 
•a  (Terribly  in  their  defire  of  all  juft  liberties  to  the 
fubjecl:,  but  they  found  it  lit  and  neceffary  alfo  to 
preferve  the  juft  prerogative  of  the  King  :  And  to 
the  end  that  both  houfes  might  agree  therein, 
they  defired  another  conference  on  the  fubjecl:. 
In  this  conference  the  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  conferee 
who,  though  a  good  man,  was  an  indifferent  po-  betwfen ;hc 
litician,  propofed  that  certain  proportions,   in- 
(lead  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  mould  be  prefented  Ephemera 
by  both  houfes  to  the  King  for  his  affent.     The  Pariiamen- 
fubftance  of  thefe  proportions  was,    That  the  &™{?' S3' 
King  Ihould  declare  that  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
fix  fubfequent  ftatutes,  were  yet  in  force ;  that 
every  free  fubjecl:  had  a  property  in  his  goods ; 
that  it  was  his  royal  pleafure  that  his  fubjecls 
fhould  enjoy  all  the  privileges  their  anceftors  en- 
joyed under  the  beft  and  the  moil  noble  of  his 
progenitors ;  that  in  all  caufes  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  civil  law,  and  concerning  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjecl,  he  would  proceed  according  to  the 
laws  eftablifhed  in  the  realm ;  that  he  would  re- 
folve  not  to  ufe  his  prerogative  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  people ;  and  if  he  mould  find  juft  caufe  of 
ftate   to  imprifon  or  reftrain  any  man's  perfon, 
that  he  would  gracioufly  declare  that  he  would, 
within  a  convenient  time,  exprefs  the  caufe  of 
the  commitment  or  reftraint,  either  general  or 
fpecial,  and,  upon  a  caufe  fo  expreffed,  would 
leave  him  immediately  to  be  tried  according  to 
the  common  juftice  of  the  kingdom. 

Men  lefs  judicious  and  clear- fighted  than  were 
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&wo  1628.  the  members  who  compofed  the  prefent  houfe  of 
Commons,  might  have  feen  that  thefe  propofi^ 
tions  were  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpoie  of 
reftraining  the  prerogative,  that  they  acknow- 
ledged a  power  in  the  King  which  defeated  the 
intent  of  every  flatute  which  had  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  iubjecl:.  The  Commons  avoided 
quarrelling  with  the  Lords  at  this  critical  junc^ 
pure;  therefore,  without  making  any  comment 
on  their  propoial,  they  in  very  civil  terms  excuf- 
ed  themfelves  from  afTenting  to  it,  and  fteadily 
adhered  to  their  own  refolution. 

This  conference  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  fpeech  from  the  lord-keeper,  which  aiTured  the 
two  houies,  that  the  King  looked  upon  the  fta- 
lutes  infifced  upon  for  the  fubjecls'  liberty  to  be 
all  in  force  ;  that  he  will  maintain  all  his  fubjecls 
in  the  juft  freedom  of  their  perfons,  and  fafety  of 
their  eftates  •,  that  he  will  govern  according;  to 
the  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  realm,  and  that  they 
fhall  find  as  much  fecurity  in  his  royal  word  and 
prornife,  as  by  any  law  they  could  make. 

It  would  fwell  this  work  with   much   infipid 

matter  to  relate  all  the  abfurd  fpeeches  and  mef- 

fages  which  padedon  thisoccafion:  Secretary  Cook 

Pari.  Hift.  enlarged  upon  them  all.  The  following  arguments 

vol.  viii.   yvere  at  different  times  ufed  by  this  tool  of  royalty, 

%9p-9S>  t0  bring  the  Commons  to  acknowledge  the  court 

£fe(i«        creed;  viz.  A  fovereignty  in  the  prince  fuperior 

to  laws;  that  thefe  might  direct,  but  could  not 

reftrain,  a  monarch ;  and   that  confequently  the 

fubjecls'  fureft  dependance  was  on   the  word  of 

their  King,    who  would  look  upon  himfelf  as 

bound  by  the  facred  ties  of  he  nor  to  keep  what 

he  had   folemnly  promifed.     "  Whatfoever  law 

we  can  make,  laid  Cook,  muft  come  to  his  ma- 

Jelly's  allo\vance  ;  and  if  his  majefly  find  caufe  in 

his, 
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his  government,  he  need  not  put  life  to  it.  WeAnno  l6zS» 
daily  fee  all  laws  are  broken;  and  all  laws  muft 
be  broken,  for  the  public  good.  The  wrath  of 
a  King  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  all  laws, 
with  his  wrath,  are  of  no  effect;  but  the  King's 
favor  is  like  the  dew  of  the  grafs  •,  there  all  will 
profper ;  and  may  God  make  him  the  inftrument 
to  unite  all  our  hearts.  The  King's  heart  is  in 
his  promife ;  is  not  his  majefty  engaged  in  his 
royal  word  ?  can  we1  do  more  ?  we  are  come 
to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjec~t,  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  King.  I  hope  we  fhall  not  add  any  thing 
to  ourfelves  to  deprefs  him.  Will  we  in  this  ne- 
cefiity  ftrive  to  bring  ourfelves  into  a  better  con- 
dition, and  greater  liberty,  than  our  fathers  had, 
and  the  crown  into  a  worfe  ?  I  dare  not  advife  his 
majefty  to  admit  that.  We  deal  with  a  wife  and 
valiant  prince,  who  hath  a  fword  in  his  hand  for 
our  good;  and  this  good  is  fupported  by  power. 
Do  not  think  that  by  cafes  of  law  and  debate  we 
can  make  that  to  be  no  law,  which,  in  experience, 
we  every  day  find  necefTary.  Make  what  law  you 
will,  government  is  a  folid  thing,  and  mud  be 
fupported  for  our  good.  If  I  will  difcharge  my 
duty,  added  he,  and  the  oath  I  have  taken  to  his 
majefty,  I  muft  commit,  and  neither  exprefs  the 
caufe  to  the  goaler  nor  to  the  judges,  nor  to  any 
counfellor  in  England,  but  to  the  King  himfelf. 
Yet  do  not  think  I  go  without  ground  or  reafon, 
or  take  this  power  committed  to  me  to  be  unli- 
mited; yea,  to  me  it  is  rather  a  charge,  burthen, 
and  danger;  for  if  I,  by  this  power,  fhall  commit 
the  pooreft  porter,  if  it  appear  I  do  it  not  upon  a 
juft  caufe,  the  burthen  will  fall  heavier  upon  me 
than  the  law  can  inflict,  for  I  fhall  lofe  my  credit 
with  his  majefty,  and  alfo  my  place;  and  I  be- 
feech  you  confider  whether  thofe  who  have  been 

in 
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Anno  1628.  jn  the  fame  place  have  not  committed  freely,  and 
not  any  doubt  made  of  it,  nor  complaint  from 
the  fubjecl:." 

Had  the  meaning  of  Charles's  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  the  Petition  of  Right  been  lefs  apparent 
to  the  Commons  than  it  really  was,  this  doctrine 
would  have  furBciently  fhewn  what  ufe  the  mo- 
•   narch  intended  to  make  of  the  demanded  forbear- 
ance •,  that  what  the  Commons  infifted  on  as  their 
undoubted  right  he  would  have  conftrued  as  flow- 
ing from  royal  favor ;  that  the  power  of  princes 
could  not  be  limited  by  human  bonds  -3  and  that 
the  rectitude  of  their  judgment  was  the  only  fafe- 
guard  of  fubjects ;  that  all  laws  muft  give  way 
to  reafons  of  (late,  of  which  reafons  of  ftate  fove- 
reigns  were  the  fole  judges. 
Debates  ia        "  Was  ever  a  verbal  declaration  of  the  King, 
hhoufe°wer    ta\d  Sir  Edward   Coke,  verbum  regis?      When 
Pari.  Hift*  grievances  be,  the  parliament  is  to  redrefs  them. 
^iol111"    £^d  ever  parliament  rely  on  meffages  ?  they  put 
&  fcq.       up  petitions  of  their  grievances,  and  the  King 
ever  anfwered.     The    King's    anfwers  are  very 
gracious  :  But  what  is  the  law  of  the  realm  ?  that 
is  the  queftion.     All  fucceeding  Kings  will  fay, 
*c  Ye  muft  truft  me  as  ye  did  my  predecefTors, 
and  truft  my  merTages."     But  meflages  of  love 
never  came  into  a  parliament ;  let  us  put  up  a 
Petition  of  Right ;  net  that  I  diftruft  the  King, 
but  that  I  cannot  take  his  truft  but  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way." 
Rufliwortb,      "  Never  houfe  of  Commons,  faid  Sir  Thomas 
vol.  1.  p.     "Wentworth,  trufted  more  in  the  goodnefs  of  their 

554*  «•* 

King,  fo  far  as  regarded  themfelves  only,  as  the 
prefent  \  but  we  are  ambitious  that  his  majefty's 
goodnefs  may  remain  to  pofterity,  and  we  are  ac- 
countable to  a  public  truft  :  And  therefore,  fee- 
ing there  hath  been  a  public  violation  of  the  laws 
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by  his  miniflers,  nothing  can  fatisfy  them  but  a  Annoys.- 
public  amends. " 

The  fubflance  of  this  fpeech  was  delivered  to 
the  King  in  an  anfwer  to  the  many  importunate 
mefTages  he  had  fent  the  Commons  to  rely  upon 
his  royal  word.  This  drew  from  him  an  affent 
to  the  propofed  bill ;  but  the  very  next  day  fe- 
cretary  Cook  again  importuned  the  houfe  on  the 
old  ftrain  of  depending  on  the  faith  of  the 
crown  *.  Charles,  as  a  proof  how  much  that 
faith  was  to  be  relied  on,  after  having  o-iven 
the  Commons  to  underftand  that  he  aflented  to  Parl  H|(l 
their  defire  of  a  confirmation  of  the  privilege  of  vol.  vin.* 
the  fubject  in  their  own  way,  fent  a  letter  to  the£\110'  & 
Lords  to  fruftate  the  intent  of  the  petition  :  viz. 
That  he  could  not  give  up  the  point  of  commit- 
ting in  matters  of  ftate  ;  that  he  promifed  for  the 
future  to  be  very  tender  of  the  peoples'  privi- 
leges ;  to  commit  none  for  not  lending  money ; 
and  that  the  caufes  of  all  commitments  mould  be 
exprefTed  as  foon  as  they  could  with  fafety. 

Trifling  and  unfatisfactory  as  were  thefe  afTur- 
ances,  they  had  fo  much  weight  with  the  Lords  -f\ 
that  they  recommended  to  the  Commons  that 

*  Secretary  Cook  propofed  that  this  point  mould  be  de- 
bated before  the  houfe,  and  not  before  a  committee,  faying, 
that  it  was  a  new  courfe  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe.  This  propofal  of  fecretary  Cook  was  not  afTented  to, 
and  Sir  John  Elliot  replied,  that  the  proceeding  in  a  com- 
mittee was  more  honorable  and  advantageous,  both  to  the 
Jving  and  the  houfe  ;  for  that  way  led  moft  to  truth,  as  it  was 
a  more  open  way,  where  every  man  might  add  his  reafons, 
and  make  anfwer  upon  the  hearing  other  mens'  reafons  and 
arguments.     Pari,  Hiji.  vol.  VIII.  p.   104. 

f  Whilft  the  Commons  had  been  wholly  employed  on  the 
comprehenfive  fubjed  of  public  Liberty,  the  Lords  had  been 
bufied  in  matters  concerning  their  own  particular  aritfocrati- 
cal  privileges. 

their 
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A«noi6as.  their  petition  might  be  reduced  within  the  com- 

pafs  of  the  King's  letter.    The  Commons  refufed 

to  proceed  upon  the  letter,  as  being  contrary  to 

the  cuftom  of  parliaments  ;  but  offered  to  confer 

on  any  alterations  which  fhould  be  propounded 

The  Lords  by  the  Lords.     The  Lords,  after  having  debated 

STon'Jo   tms  matter  fome  days,  refolved  on  the  following 

the  Petition  addition  to  the   Petition-,  which   the   Commons 

3t  Right.     ka(j  referre(j  t0  t|leir  approbation  :  "  We  humbly 

prefent  this  Petition  to  your  majefty,  not  only 
with  a  care  of  preferving  our  own  liberties,  but 
with  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  fovereign 
power  wherewith  your  majefty  is  trufted  for  the 
protection,  fafety,  and  happinefs,  of  your  peo- 
ple *  " 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Lords  could 
be  fo  totally  blind  to  confequences,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  weighty  objections  to   this  claufe  -9  or 
that   the  popular  lords  would  have  fuffered  it 
eafily  to  pafs,  if  they  had  not  been  certam-of4  its 
fate  in  the  lower  houfe.     It  was  rejected  there 
with  a  warmth  equal  to  the  importance  of  the 
queftion. 
Debates  ©n       "  Let  us  look  into  the  records,  faid  Mr.  Al- 
ibis Propo-  ford,  and  fee  what  this  fovereign  power  is.     Bo- 
Rdhworth,  din  faith,  that  it  is  free  from  any  conditions  :  By 
TO*  hJl     tms  we  ma^  acknowledge  a  regal  as  well  as  a  le- 

562,  &feq.  O  o 

*  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  on  the  contents  of  this 
petition,  the  lord  Say  moved,  that  thofe  lords  who  flood  for 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  might  make  their  proteftation,  and 
that  to  be  upon  record ;  2nd  the  oppofite  party  mould,  with 
the  fubfcription  of  their  names,  enter  their  reafons,  to  remain 
upon  record  ;  that  fo  pofterity  might  not  be  to  feek  who  they 
were  who  fo  ignobly  betraved  the  Freedom  of  their  country. 

The  oppreiled  bifhop  of  Lincoln  was  the  fycophant  who 
chiefly  promoted  the  adding  this  claufe  to  the  petition.  San- 
derforCs  Life  of  King  Charles^  p.  no. 

gal 
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gal  power.     Let  us  give  that  to  the  King  the  law  Anno  i6z$. 
gives  him,  and  no  more." 

"  All  our  petition,  faid  Mr.  Pym,  is  for  the 
laws  of  England  ;  and  this  power  feems  to  be 
another  diftinct  power  from  the  power  of  the  law. 
I  know  how  to  add  fovereign  to  the  King's  per- 
fon  but  not  to  his  power." 

"  We  cannot  admit,  faid  Mr.  Hackwell,  of 
thefe  words  with  fafety  ;  they  are  applicable  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  Petition  ;  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  faving  j  all  the  laws  we  cite  are  without  a 
faving  •,  and  yet  now,  after  the  violation  of  them, 
muft  we  add  a  faving  ?" 

"  This  is  magnum  in  parvo,  faid  Sir  Edward 
Coke  •,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  weight  -3  it  will  over- 
throw all  our  Petition  ;  it  trencheth  to  all  parts 
of  it  •,  it  flies  at  loans,  at  the  oath,  at  imprifon- 
ment,  and  at  billeting  foldiers  \  this  turns  all 
about  again.  Look  into  all  the  petitions  of  for- 
mer times,  they  never  petitioned  wherein  there 
was  a  faving  of  the  King's  fovereignty.  I  know 
that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law  •,  but  fovereign 
power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  \  In  my  opinion 
it  weakens  Magna  Charta,  and  all  the  ftatutes  ; 
for  they  are  abfolute,  without  any  faving  of  fo- 
vereign power:  And  fhould  we  now  add  it,  it 
will  weaken  the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the 
building  muft  fall.  Take  we  heed  what  we  yield 
unto  :  Magna  Charta  is  fuch  a  fellow  that  he  will 
have  no  fovereign." 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Nov  fpoke  to 
the  famepnrpofe.  Mr.  Selden  mewed,  that  there 
never  had  been  fuch  a  claufe  in  any  preceding  fta- 
tute,  excepting  in  one  petition  of  the  parliament 
in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  I.  but  this  was 
fo  much  diiliked  by  the  people,  that,  on  a  re- 
prefentation  to  the  King,  it  was  taken  away  by 
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Anno  1628.  the  nexc  parliament.  Mr.  Mafon  made  an  excel- 
lent fpeech  on  the  fame  fubject :  After  having 
obferved  that  Magna  Charta  was  framed  to  limit 
the  arbitrary  power  which  the  Norman  race  af- 
fumed  on  the  conqueft  of  our  anceftors,  "  The 
ftatutes  then  mentioned  in  our  petition,  added  he, 
retraining  that  abfolute  power  of  the  conqueror. 
If  we  recite  thofe  ftatutes,  and  fay  we  leave  en- 
tire that  fovereign  power,  we  do  take  away  that 
reftraint  which  is  the  virtue  and  flrength  of  thofe 
ftatutes,  and  do  hereby  fet  at  liberty  this  claim  of 
fovereign  power  of  a  conqueror,  which  then  will- 
be  limited  and  reftrained  by  no  laws.  And  it 
was  faid,  that  all  fovereign  power  is  not  men- 
tioned to  be  left,  but  only  that  with  which  the 
King  is  trufted  for  our  protection,  fafety,  and 
happinefs.  But  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  excep- 
tion of  all  fovereign  power ;  for  all  fovereign 
power  in  a  King  is  for  the  protection,  fafety,  and 
happinefs  of  his  people.  If  all  fovereign  power 
be  excepted,  you  may  eafily  judge  the  confe- 
quence,  all  loans  and  taxes  being  impofed  by  co- 
lor of  that  fovereign  power.  The  word  trufted 
is  very  ambiguous,  whether  it  be  meant  trufted . 
by  God  only  as  a  conqueror,  or  by  the  people 
alfo  as  a  King,  who  is  to  govern  according  to 
law,  ex  paffo  *. — If  this  addition  does  not  refer 
to  the  petition,  it  is  merely  ufelefs  and  unnecef- 
fary,  and  unbefitting  the  judgment  of  this  grave 
and  great  aifembly  to  add  to  a  petition  of  this 
weight.  If  it  hath  reference  to  it,  then  it  deftroys 
not  only  the  virtue  and  ftrength  of  our  Petition 

#  Both  Charles  and  his  father  afferted  on  all  occafions, 
that  they  held  their  power  from  God,  and  were  to  him  only 
accountable  for  their  aftions.  This  was  not  the  creed  of 
the  houfe  of  Commons :  but  they  no  where  exprefs  their 
fentiments  on  this  head  more  flrongly  than  they  are  here  ex- 
prefTed  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Mafon's  fpeech. 

of 
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of  Right,  but  our  rights  themfelves  ;  for  the  ad-  Anno  l6lS* 
dition  being  referred  to  each  part  of  the  Petition, 
it  will  necefTarily  receive  this  conftruction  •,  viz. 
That  none  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  any 
gift,  loan,  or  fuch-like  charge,  without  common 
confent  or  act  of  parliament,  unlefs  it  be  by  the 
fovereign  power  with  which  the  King  is  entrufted 
for  the  protection,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  his 
people  ♦,  that  none  ought  to  be  compelled  to  fo~ 
journ  or  billet  foldiers,  unlefs  by  the  fame  fove- 
reign power  •,  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  the  rights  of 
the  Petition  :  And  then  the  mod  favorable  con- 
ftruftion  will  be,  that  the  King  hath  an  ordinary 
prerogative,  and  by  that  he  cannot  impofe  taxes 
or  imprifon  •,  that  is,  he  cannot  impofe  taxes  at 
his  will,  or  employ  them  as  he  pleafeth  ;  but 
that  he  hath  an  extraordinary  and  tranfcendant 
fovereign  power,  for  the  prote&ion  and  happinefs 
of  his  people,  and  for  fuch  purpofe  he  may  im- 
pofe taxes  or  billet  foldiers  as  he  pleafeth.  And 
we  may  afTure  ourfelves,  that  hereafter  all  loans, 
taxes,  or  billeting  foldiers,  will  be  faid  to  be  for 
the  protection,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  certainly  hereafter  it  will  be  conceived,  that 
an  houfe  of  parliament  would  not  have  made  an. 
unneceflary  addition  to  this  Petition  of  Right ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  refolved,  that  the  addi- 
tion hath  relation  to  the  Petition,  which  will 
have  fuch  operation  as  I  have  formerly  declared. 
And  1  the  rather  fear  it,  becaufe  the  late  loan 
and  billeting  have  been  declared  to  have  been  by 
fovereign  power,  for  the  good  of  ourfelves :  And 
if  it  be  doubtful  whether  this  proportion  hath 
reference  to  the  petition  or  not,  I  know  who  mall 
judge  whether  loans  or  imprifonments  hereafter 
be  by  that  fovereign  power  or  not  *  " 

*  This  judicious  member  had  influenced  the  houfe  not  to 
make  their  refolutions  on  the  point  of  perional  liberty  the 

pre- 
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Annoi6*8.      Such  were  the  debates  of  the  Commons,  when 
a  mefTage  from  the  King  to  both  houfes  occa- 

premifes  of  their  Bill  of  Rights.  "  Becaufe  faid  he,  if  by  an 
aft  of  explanation  we  mall  provide  only  that  the  caufe  ought 
to,  be  expreffed  upon  the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  then 
out  of  the  words  of  the  ftatute  it  will  neceffarily  be  inferred, 
that  before  the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  the  caufe  need  not 
to  be  expreffed,  becaufe  the  ftatute  hath  appointed  the  time 
of  the  exprefllon  of  the  caufe.  This  then,  vvhich  we  term  an 
act  of  explanation,  will  be  an  aft  for  the  abridging  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  reft  of  the  ftatutes.  In  my  understanding,, 
the  words  of  this  intended  law,  "  That  no  freeman  ought 
to  be  committed  without  caufe,'*  can  no  way  advantage  us, 
or  fatisfy  the  o-bjeclion .  For,  till  the  return  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  he  who  commits  is  judge  of  the  caufe,  or  at  leaft 
hath  a  licence  by  this  law  till  that  time  to  conceal  the  caufe, 
and  the  gaoler  is  notfubject  to  any  action  for  the  detaining 
the  prifoner  upon  fuch  a  command  :  For  if  the  prifoner  de- 
mand the  caufe  of  his  commitment  of  the  gaoler,  it  will  be  a 
fafe  anfwer  for  him  to  fay  that  he  detained  the  prifoner  by 
warrant,  and  that  it  belongs  not  unto  him  to  defire  thofe 
who  commit  the  prifoner  to  mew  the  caufe  until  he  returns 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  And  if  the  prifoner  be  a  fuitor  to  know 
the  caufe  from  thofe  who  committed  him,  it  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  anfwer  for  them  to  fay,  they  will^exprefs  the  caufe  at 
the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  In  this  cafe  there  will  be 
wrong,  becaufe  the  commitment  is  without  caufe  exprefted, 
and  one  who  fufFers  that  wrong,  viz.  the  party  imprifoned  j 
and  yet  no  fuch  wrong-doer  but  may  excufe,  if  not  juftify 
himfelf,  by  this  law.  And  if  the  prifoner  procure  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  be  brought  into  the  King's  Bench  by  virtue  of 
it,  yet  the  caufe  need  not  to  be  then  exprefied,  the  provifion  of 
s  this  law  being,  that  if  no  caufe  be  then  exprefted  he  (hall  be 

bailed  ;  and  no  caufe  being  ihewn  upon  the  return  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  yet  it  may  be  pretended,  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  commitment,  there  were  ftrong  preemptions  of  fome 
great  offence  ;  but,  upon  farther  examination,  they  are  clear- 
ed. So  we  may  be  frequently  imprifoned  in  this  manner* 
and  never  underftand  the  caufe  ;  and  have  often  fuch  punim- 
ments,  and  no  means  to  juftify  ourfelves :  And  for  all  thefe 
proceedings  this  very  law  will  be  the  j  unification  and  color* 
If  by  this  act  there  be  a  toleration  of  imprifonment,  without 
ihewing  caufe  until  the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  yet  it 
is  poffible  to  accompany  that  imprifonment  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  clofe  reftraint,  and  others  which  I  forbear  to 
exprefs,  as  may  make  an  imprifonment  for  that  (hort  time  as 

great 
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fioned  another  conference  on  the  fa  bjedL     The  AnR° l6^ 
rational  part  of  the  arguments  urged  to  the  Lords  ^tweenSe 
againft  this  propofal  were  pretty  much  the  fame  two  houfe8« 
with  thofe  contained    in  Mr.  Mafon's  fpeech  *? 
The  conviction  they  carried  with  them  did  not 
prevent  the  Lords  from  defiring  another  confer- 
ence, to  confider  of  any  other  way  to  exprefs  a 
refpecl  of  the  King's  power,  either  by  manifefta- 
tion,  declaration,  or  proteft.     This  propofal  was 
rejected  by  the  Commons  with  difdain ;  and  the 
Lords  at  length  concluded  this  tedious  affair  with 
a  refolution  to  clear  themfelves  from  any  defign 
to  reftrain  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  the 
following  declaration  : 


great  a  punifhment  as  a  perpetual  imprifonment,  in  the  or- 
dinary manner."  Here  Mr.  Mafon  fhewed  that  the  fenfe  of 
thefe  resolutions  might  be  fo  far  evaded,  that  a  man  might  be 
tranflated  from  one  prifon  to  another,  and  his  whole  life  be 
fpent  in  this  peregrination.  Jn  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech 
he  obferved,  that  nothing  but  fuch  an  acl:  of  parliament  could 
give  the  King  a  legal  power  to  commit  without  expreffing  a 
lawful  caufe  ;  and  added,  that  by  providing  for  reafons  of 
ftate  they  might  fpring  a  leak  which  might  iink  all  their  li- 
berties, and  open  a  gap  through  which  Magna  Charta,  and 
all  the  ftatutes,  mighc  iffue  out  and  vanifh.  Pari.  Hiji.  vol. 
VIII-  p.  89,  &feq. 

*  Sir  Henry  Martin  put  the  Lords  in  mind  of  the  mode- 
ration with  which  the  Commons  had  conduced  this  affair. 
•'  We  are  not  ignorant,  faid  he,  in  what  language  our  prede- 
ceffors  were  wont  to  exprefs  themfelves  on  much  lighter  pro- 
vocations ;  and  in  what  flile  they  framed  their  petitions.  No 
lefs  amends  could  ferve  their  turn  than  fevere  commiflions 
to  enquire  upon  the  violaters  of  their  liberties  ;  banifhment  of 
fome,  execution  of  other  offenders,  more  liberties,  new  oaths 
of  magiftrates,  judges,  and  officers, with  many  other  provifions, 
written  in  blood.  Yet  from  us  there  hath  been  heard  no 
angry  words  in  this  petition  ;  no  man's  perfon  is  named  ; 
we  fay  no  more  than  what  a  worm  trodden  upon  would  fay, 
I  pray  tread  upon  me  no  more."  Pari.  Hiji.  vol.  Vill.  p. 
J37,  & feq. 

Vol,  I.  D  d  "  May 
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Anno  i6a8.  «  May  it  pleafe  your  moil  excellent  majefty  ; 
we,  the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal*  in  your 
high  court  of  parliament  affembied,  do  humbly 
and  unanimously  declare  unto  your  majefty,  that 
our  intention  is  not  to  leilen  or  impeach  any  thing 
which,  by  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  we  have  fworn 
to  aftift  and  defend." 

The  Lords  were  told  by  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, that  this  declaration  was  moft  welcome  to 
The  Peti-    his  majefty.  The  Petition  now  paffed  both  houfes, 
rIV/  affes  anc^  m  f°ur  ^aYs  afterwards  the  King  came  to  the 
both  houfes  houfe-,  and,  after  having  oblerved  to  the  Lords 
June  2'       and  Commons  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  he  had 
taken   to  anfwer   their    Petition,  and  the   lord- 
keeper  had  put  both  houfes  in  mind  that  they 
had  profefted  to  have  no  intention  to  lefTen  or  di- 
minifh  his  majefty's  prerogative,  the  Petition  be- 
ing read,  Charles  gave  this  anfwer  : 
The  King's      "  The  King  willeth  that  right  be  done,  ac- 
anfwerto     cording  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm, 

the  Petition  o  .  .  * 

of  Right,  and  that  the  icatutes  be  put  m  due  execution,  that 
his  fubjecls  may  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of 
any  wrong  or  oppreffion  contrary  to  their  juil 
rights  and  liberties  ;  to  the  prefervation  whereof 
he  holds  himfelf  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own 
prerogative." 

If  the  Commons  had  imagined  themfelves  on 
the  point  of  receiving  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
ingenuity,  and  forbearance,  they  muft  have  been 
inflamed  with  difappointment,  as  well  as  indig- 
nation, at  this  frefh  infult  on  their  underftand- 
ings.     It  is  very  certain  that  they  returned  in  a 
very  ill  humor  to  their   houfe  :  The  King's  an- 
fwer to  their  Petition  of  Right  was  read,  and  dif- 
d^KUg'"  Plated  every  patriot.     On  this  occafion  Sir  John 
anfwer.       Elliot  made  a  long  fpeech,  in  which  he  pathe- 
tically fet  forth  ail  the  paft  and  prefent  grievances 
i  of 
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of  the  times.  Sir  Edward  Coke  propounded,  Anno  l62*. 
that  a  remonftrance  fhould  be  preferred,  touch- 
ing the  prefent  dangers,  and  the  means  of  fzfety^ 
for  the  King  and  kingdom  :  This  was  agreed  on, 
and  entrufted  to  the  committee  for  the  bill  of  fub- 
fidies.  Secretary  Cook  completed  the  prefent  dif- 
guft,  by  giving  the  houfe  to  nnderftand,  that  his 
majefty  having,  upon  the  Petition  exhibited  to 
him  by  both  houfes,  given  an  anfwer  fo  full  of 
juftice,  and  grace,  that  themfelves  and  their  pos- 
terity had  juft  caufe  to  blefs  him,  intended  tx> 
put  an  end  to  this  feffion  of  parliament  on  Wed- 
nefday  the  eleventh. 

The  Petition  of  Right  had  fo  wholly  engroffed 
the  attention  of  the  Commons,  that  all  other  bu- 
finefs was  for  a  time  fufpended.  The  offender 
-Manwaring  now  felt  the  whole  weight  of  their 
refentment :  A  heavy  charge  was  brought  in  charge 
asainft  this  fycophant,  who  had  fo  prophanely  a,g; inft  . 
proitituted  religion  to  the  purpoles  or  bale  po- 
licy ^.     The  Commons  were  employed  in  this 

*  Among  other  offensive  fermons  which  had  been  preach- 
ed before  the  King,  one  by  Dr.  Goodman  (biihop  of  Glou- 
cefter)  afferted,  in  a  poiitive  and  literal  explication,  the  real 
prefence  of  C brill  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  doctrine  occafioned  great  fcandal ;  yet  the  King  would 
n-ot  fuffer  the  convocation  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  but  re- 
ferred it  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  billions  of 
Winchefter,  Durham,  and  St.  David's,  and  the  affair  was 
concluded  by  the  bifhop's  preaching  the  fermon  again,  with 
explanatory  obfervations.  Before  I  leave  this  fubject,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  notice,  that  Laud  had  been  fent  by  Buck- 
ingham to  Andrews  biihop  of  Wincheiler,  to  propoie  that 
that  the  convocation  mould  take  under  confideration  the 
fubjecl  of  difpute  between  the  Arminians  and  their  antago- 
nills  the  Calvinilts.  On  Andrews's  representation  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  clergy,  the  bufinefs  was  poftponed,  as  the  Ar- 
minian  tenets  were  not  fo  generally  entertained  as  to  trull  the 
determination  of  thofe  points  to  a  convocation.  Heyhn's  Life 
cf  Laud y'io\.  ed.  1668,  p.  153. 

Dd  2  bufinefs 
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Anno  1628  bufinefs  when  they  received  the  King's  mefTage 
concerning  the  termination  of  the  feffion.     The 
mefTage  was  entirely  difregarded ;  a  declaration 
againit  Manwaring   completed,  and   Mr.   Pym, 
who  prefided  in  all  the  committees  concerning 
religion,  managed  the  charge  which  was  brought 
againit  him  in  the  upper  houfe. 
pari.Hift.        Charles,  being   highly  offended  at  the  flight 
v,'i8VI&    Put  uPon  ms  laft  mefTage,  ordered  the  Lords  to 
i«4  '        adjourn  for  a  day  ;  and  fent  another  mefTage  to 
the  lower  houfe,  requiring  them  not  to  enter  upon 
new  bufinefs,  which  might  fpend  greater  time,  or 
might  lay  any  fcandal  or  afperfion  upon  the  go- 
vernment.    Warm  debates  enfued  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  ungracious  interruption  :  Sir  Robert 
Philips  propofed  to  addrefs  the  King  for  leave  to 
return  home  immediately,  fince  they  were  flopped 
from  giving  advice,  and  what  they  had  hitherto 
done  of  advantage   to   their  country  had  been 
grofly  m lire prefen ted.     Sir  John  Elliot  began  a 
fpeech  to  the  fame  effect,    but  was   interrupted 
by  the  fpeaker  ;  who,  imagining  he  was   going 
to  tax  Buckingham,  flarted  up  from  his   chair, 
-and  laid,  "  There  is  a  command  laid  upon  me  to 
interrupt  any  who  mail  go  about  to  lay  an  afper- 
fion on  the  miniftersof  date."     On  this  interrup- 
tion  Sir  John  Elliot  fat  down  :    Some  of  the 
court-party  laid,  that  the  fpeech  lately  made  by 
that  member  had,  they  feared,  given  offence  to 
his   majefty.     This   occafioned  a  declaration  of 
the  houfe,  that  every  member  was  free  from  any 
undutiful  fpeech,  from  the  beginning  of  the  par- 
liament to   that  day.     After  this,    they  turned 
themfelvesintoa  grand  committee  ;  but  the  fpeaker 
defired   leave  to    withdraw  for  half  an   hour  *. 

*  On  all  the  important  debates  which  had    been    held  this 
feffion,  the  ftrjeant  was  ordered  to  attend  on  the  out  fide  of 

the 
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His  requeft  being  granted,  the  houfe  proceed-  Anno  i62s, 
ed  on  their  debate.  Mr.  Wandsford  laid,  <k  I 
think  it  is  fit  we  go  to  the  King,  for  this  doth 
concern  our  liberties.  Let  us  not  fear  to  make 
a  remonftrance  of  our  rights ;  we  are  his  coun- 
feilors.  There  are  fome  men  who  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil.  Juftice  is  now  called  Faction."  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  after  having  dilated  on  the  mo- 
deration with  which  the  Commons  had  conducted 
themfelves,  after  fuch  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges, and,  from  the  examples  of  former  times, 
had  mewn  that  nothing  could  grow  to  abufe  but 
what  that  houfe  had  power  to  treat  of,  added, 
*c  Let  us  palliate  no  longer:  f  think  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  the  caufe  of  all  our  miferies." 
Oh  the  naming  this  detefted  miniiler  as  the  ge- 
neral nuifance,  the  whole  houfe  cried  out,  "  'Tis 
he  !  'tis  he  !"  Every  mouth  was  open  to  accufe 
him.  Mr.  Selden  advifed  that  a  declaration 
mould  be  drawn  up,  under  four  heads;  1.  To 
exprefs  the  houfe's  dutiful  carriage  towards  his 
majefty  ;  2.  To  tender  their  liberties  which  were 
violated  •,  p  To  prefent  what  the  purpofe  of  the 
houfe  was  to  have  dealt  in  ;  4.  That  that. great 
perfon,  the  duke,  fearing  himfelf  to   be  quei- 

the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  no  man  was  to  offer  to  go  out,  up- 
on penalty  of  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Kirton  obferved, 
that  for  the  fpeaker  to  defire  to  leave  the  houfe  in  fuch  a 
manner,  was  never  heard  of  before  ;  he  feared  ic  would  be 
ominous.  The  following  expreffion,  which  this  member 
had  ufed  in  the  houfe,  was  called  in  queftion  by  the  court- 
party  :  That  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  had  prevail- 
ed on  the  King  to  difpute  their  rights  ;  but  he  doubted  not 
but  God  would  fend  them  hearts,  hands,  and  f.vords,  to  cut 
the  throats  of  the  enemies  to  the  King  and  people.  The 
houfe  refolved,  that  in  this  he  had  faid  nothing  beyond  the 
bounds  of  duty  and  allegiance;  and  that  they  all  concurred 
w'nh  him  therein.     Pari,  fiijl.  vol.  Vill.  p.  164,  192,  199. 

D  d  3  tipned, 
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An«o  ;628.  tioned,  did  interpofe,  and  caufe  the  prefent  de- 
traction. "  All  this  time,  laid  he,  we  have  cad 
a  mantle  on  what  was  done  laft  parliament ;  but 
now,  being  driven  again  to  look  upon  that  mani, 
let  us  proceed  with  that  which  was  then  well  be- 
gan ;  and  let  the  charge  be  renewed,  which  was 
made  laft  parliament  againft  him  ;  to  which  he 
made  an  anfwer,  but  the  particulars  thereof  were 
fo  infufncient,  that  we  might  demand  judgment 
on  that  very  anfwer." 

Mr.  Selden  having  thus  concluded  his  fpeech, 
whilft  the  motion  was  making  to  put  thefe  things 
to  the  queftion,  the  fpeaker,  who  had  been  pri- 
vately with  the  King,  brought  word,  his  majefty 
commanded  that  the  houfe  mould  adjourn  till 
next  morning,  and  that  all  committees  in  the 
mean  time  mould  ceafe.  The  houfe  thought  fit 
to  comply  with  this  command.  On  the  fucceed- 
ing  day,  the  fpeaker  endeavored  to  footh  them 
by  many  profeffions  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  houfe,  with  affuring  them  they  had 
mifconttrued  the  King's  laft  meftage.  At  the 
fame  time  he  delivered  them  another  to  this  pur- 
pofe  :  That  the  King  had  no  meaning  of  barring 
them  of  their  rights,  but  only  to  prevent  a  longer 
time  of  confideration  than  what  he  had  fixed  ; 
and  that  ail  Chriftendom  might  take  notice  of  a 
fweet  parting  between  him  and  his  people. 
Debates  on  Notwithstanding  this  fweetening,  the  houfe  re- 
gnevances  fumeci  their  debates  upon  grievances,  with  an 
earneftnefs  which  boded  no  relaxation  to  the  firm- 
nets  of  their  preceding  lefolutions.  Among  other 
abufes,  they  fell  upon  the  defign  of  bringing  into 
England  a  bodv  of  German  horfe.  This  was  in- 
tended  to  be  a  fecret;  but  it  was  found  out  by 
fome  of  the  popular  members,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  houie.     On  this  intelligence,  Burle- 

inacni 
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machi  was  ordered  to  attend  :  He  acknowledgedAnno  l6'^' 
that  he  had  received  thirty  thouland  pounds,  by 
privy-leal,  to  buy  horfes.  Such  a  diicovery  gave 
room  for  the  blacked  comments  j  the  ill  inten- 
tions of  the  miniftry  blazed  confpicuous  to  the 
public  ;  and  Charles,  under  the  opprobrium  of 
the  darkeffc  fufpicions,  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  a  requeft  of  the  Commons,  that  he  would 
give  a  clear  and  fatisfaclory  anfwer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  *.     This  requeft  was  made  next 

*  The  Petition  of  Right 

Humbly  {hews,  That  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  by 
aftatute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I,  com- 
monly called Stat'ufum  de  tallagio  non  concedendo,  that  no  tallage 
or  aid  fhall  be  levied  by  the  King  or  his  heirs,  in  this  realm, 
without  the  good  will  and  aftent  of  the  archbimops,  bilhops, 
earls,  barons,  knights  burgeiTes,   and  other  freemen   of  the 
commonalty  of   this  realm  ;   and  by  authority  of  parliament, 
holden  in  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  de- 
clared and  enacted,   that  from  henceforth  no  perfon  fhall  be 
compelled  to  make  any  loans   to  the  King  againft  his    will, 
becaufe  fuch  loans  were  againft  reafon,  and   the  franchife  of 
the  land  ;  and  by  other  laws  of  this  realm  it  is  provided,  that 
none  mould  be  charged  by  any  charge  or  impoiition  called  a 
Benevolence,  nor  by  fuch-like  charge  ;  by  which  the  ftatutes 
before-mentioned,   and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
this  realm,  your  fubjects  have   inherited  this  freedom,    that 
they  lhould  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage, 
aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  fet  by  common  confent  of  par- 
liament :  Yet,  neverthelefs,  of  late  divers  commiHions,   di- 
rected to  fundry  com miflioners  in  feveral  counties,   with  in- 
ftructions,  have  iiTued  ;  by  means  whereof  your  people  have 
been  in  divers  places  alfembled,  and  required  to  lend  certain 
fums  of  money  unto  your  majefty  ;   and  many  of  them,  upon 
their  refufal  fo  to  do,   have  had  an  oath  adminiftred   unto 
them,  not  warrantable  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm, 
and  have  been  conitrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appear- 
ance and  give  attendance  before  your  privy-council,  and  in 
other  places,  and  others  of  them  have    been   therefore  im- 
prifoned,  confined,  and  fundry  other  ways  molefted  and  dif- 
quieted  ;   and  divers  others  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied 
upon  your  people  in  feveral  counties,  by  lord-lie-utenants,  de- 

D  d  4  puty- 
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Anno.  1628.  day  by  the  lord-keeper,  in   the  name  of  both 
houfes ;  and  the  Petition  being  read,  the  King 

puty-Heuter.ants,  commiffioners  for  mufters,  juftices  of  peace, 
and  others,  by  command  or  direction  from  your  majeily,  or 
your  privy-council,  againit  the  laws  and  free  cuftoms  of  this 
realm  1 

And  whereas  alfo  by  the  ftatute  called  the  Great  Charter 
cf  the  liberties  of  England,  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that 
no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprifened,  or  be  difTeifed  of 
his  freeholds  or  liberties,  or  his  free  cuftoms,  or  be  outlawed 
or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deftroyed,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  in  the 
eight- and-twentieth  year  of. king  Edward  III.  it  was  declared 
and  enacted,  by  authority  of  parliament,  that  no  man  of 
wrhat  eftate  or  condition  that  he  be,  fhould  be  put  out  of  his 
lands  cr  tenements,  nor  taken,  nor  irnprifoned,  nor  difinhe- 
riced,  nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  anfwer  by 
due  procefs  of  law  ; 

Neverthelefs,  ag-ainit  the  tenor  cf  the  faid  ftatutes,  and  other 
the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  provid- 
ed, divers  of  your  fubjects  have  of  late  been  irnprifoned  with- 
out any  caufe  fhewn  ;  and  when,  for  their  deliverance,  they 
were  brought  before  juftice,  by  your  majefty's  writs  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as  the  court 
ihould  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to  certify  the 
caufe  of  their  detainer,  no  caufe  was  certified,  but  that  they 
were  detained  by  your  majefty's  fpecial  command,  lignified 
by  the  lords  of  your  privy-council  5  and  yet  were  returned 
back  to  feveral  prifons,  without  being  charged  with  any 
thing  to  which  they  might  make  anfwer  by  due  procefs  of 
law  ; 

And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  foldiers  and  ma- 
riners have  been  difperfed  into  divers  counties  of  the  realm, 
and  the  inhabitants,  againit  their  wills,  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  and  there  to  fufFer  them  to 
fojourn,  againit.  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  this  realm,  and  to 
the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  your  people  : 

And  whereas  alfo  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  leign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  de- 
clared and  enacted,  that  no  man  mould  be  forejudged  of  life 
or  limb  againit  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  laws  of  the 
land  ;  and  by  the  faid  Great  Charter,  and  other  he  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  adjudged 
to  death  but  by  the  laws  eitab!iihed  in  this  your  realm,  either 
by  the  cuftoms  of  the  fame  realm,  or  by  acts  of  parliament ; 

and 
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confirmed  it  in    the  fulleft  form  •,  viz.  Soit  droit  Anno  162S. 
faite  comme  il  eft  defirL    On  the  pronouncing  thefe  pniLU"8 


and  whereas  no  offender  of  what   kind  foever  is  exempted 
from  the  proceedings  to  be  ufed,  and  punilhments  to  be  in- 
flicted, by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm  ;    never- 
thelefs,  of  late  divers  commiffions,  under  your  majefty's  great 
ieal,  have  iffued  forth,    by  which  certain  perfons    have  been, 
affigned  and  appointed  commiffioners,  with  power  and  autho- 
rity to  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to  the  jufticeof 
martial  law,  againft  fuch  foldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dafo- 
Jute  perfons  joining  with  them,  as  fhould  commit  any  mur- 
der, robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  mifdemea- 
nor  whatfoever  ;   and  by  fu.h  fummary  courfe  and  order  as  is 
agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  ufed  in  armies  in  time  of 
war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  fuch  offen- 
ders, and  them  to  caufe  to  be  executed  and  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  law-martial ;   by  pretext  whereof  fome  of  your 
majefty's  fufajects  have  been,  by  fome  of  the  faid  commiifioners, 
put  to  death  j  when  and  where,  if  by  the  law  and  ftatutes  of 
the  land   they  had  defefved  death,  by  the  fame  laws  and  fta- 
tutes alfo  they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought  to,    have  been 
adjudged  and  executed  ; 

And  alfo  fundry  grievous  offenders,  by  color  thereof  claim- 
ing an  exemption,  have  efcaped  the  punilhments  due  to  them 
by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reafon  that 
divers  of  your  officers  and  minifters  of  juftice  have  unjuiily 
refufed  or  forborn  to  proceed  againft  fuch  offenders  according 
to  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes,  upon  pretence  that  the  faid  of- 
fenders were  puniihable  only  by  martial  law,  and  by  authori- 
ty of  fuch  commilTions  as  aforefaid  ;  which  commiffions,  and 
.all  other  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  faid  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm. 

They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  you  moft  excellent  majefty, 
that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any 
gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch-like  charge,  without 
common  confent  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  that  none  be  call- 
ed to  make  anfwer,  or  take  fuch  oath,  or  to  give  attendance, 
or  to  be  confined,  or  otherwife  molefted  or  difquieted  con- 
cerning the  fame,  or  for  the  refufa-1  thereof:  and  that  no  free- 
man,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprifon- 
ed  or  detained  ;  and  that  your  majefty  would  be  pleated  to 
remove  the  faid  foldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your 
people  may  not  be  fo  burthened  in  time  to  come;  and 
that  the  fore  faid  commiffions  for  proceeding  by  martial 
law  may  be  ieyoked  and   annulled,    and  that  hereafter  no 

com- 
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Anno  1628.  words,  the  Commons  gave  a  general  and  loud 

applaufe*. 
The  Com-  The  iubject  of  fupply,  which  had  been  fome 
ir.onspro-  time  laid  afide,  was  now  refumed,  and  an  order 
grievances,  P^lTed  that  the  committees  for  religion,  trade,  and 
courts  of  juftice,  mould  ceafe,  and  the  houfe  to 
proceed  only  on  -grievances  of  the  moft:  moment. 
Under  this  head  fell  a  com  million  to  certain  ftate- 
officers,  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  raiting 
money  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  government. 
Though  there  is  no  mention  of  an  excife  in  this 
eornmiflion,  yet  we  are  told  fuch  a  fcheme  had 
been  under  confideration  immediately  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament ;  and  Mr.  Windeham  af- 
firmed in  the  houfe,  that  books  of  precedents 
were  come  over,  in  which  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
cife in  Holland  was  related.   The  commiflion  was 

commimons  of  like  nature  may 'ifTue  forth  to  any  perfon  or 
perfons  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as  aforefaid,  left,  by  color 
of  them,  any  of  your  majefty's  fubjects  be  deftroyed,  or  put  to 
death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchifes  of  the  land. 

All  which  they  moft  humbly  pray  your  moft  excellent  ma- 
jelly,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  this  "realm  ;  and  that  your  majefty  would  alfo 
vouch fafe  to  declare,  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceed- 
•  ings,  to  die  prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  the  premifes, 
ft  all  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  confequence  or  example  ; 
and  that  your  majefty  would  be  alfo  gracioufly  pleafed,  for 
the  future  comfort  and  fafety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  in  the  things  aforefaid  all  your 
officers  and  minifters  fhall  ferve  you  according  to  the  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honor  of  your  ma- 
jefty, and  the  profperity  of  this  kingdom. 

This  Petition  of  Right  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke.       Statutes  at  Large ,vo\.  II.  p.  IO96,  &  feq.^ 

*  When  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Petition  had  been 
palled  in  the  proper  form,  the  city  of  London  refounded  with 
the  rejoicings  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Bonefires  and  the 
rin^ino-  of  bells  proclaimed  the  applaufe  of  the  public.  San- 
derjbns  Life  of  Charles  I.  p.  1 13. 
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brought  into  the  honfe,J  and  afterwards,  by  the  A«no  l6&' 
defire  of  the  Lords,  cancelled  by  the  King.  Sir 
John  Strangeways,  though  a  famous  royalift,  ad- 
vifed  the  perfecting  the  remonftrance  on  the  itate  Their  re- 
of  the  adminifiration  :  This  advice  was  acceded  monftrance* 
to,  and  a  remonfrrance  framed,  fetting  forth, 
The  unconstitutional  fyftem  of  government  which 
had  been  lately  put  in  practice  5  the  many  inno- 
vations which  had  been  made  on  the  liberties  of 
the  iubjecl,  in  confequence  of  that  fyftem ;  the 
national  difhonor  and  danger  brought  on  theEng- 
liffi  from  the  ill  conducting  of  public  affairs;  the 
illegal  commifiion  granted  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  be  general  of  an  army  in  the  land  in  time 
of  peace*;  the  dangerous  purpofe  of  bringing 
into  the  country  foreign  troops  f.%  the  abufes  in- 

i  The  words  of  the  commifiion  are  as  follow  :. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  authorize  and  appoint,  and  ftridlly 
will  and  require  you,  that,  fpeedily  and  ferioufly,  you  enter 
into  confideration  of  all  the  belt  and  fpeedieit  ways  and 
means  you  can,  for  railing  of  monies  for  the  moft  important 
occafions  aforefaid  ;  which,  without  extremeft  hazard  to  us, 
our  dominions,  and  people,  and  to  cur.  friends  and  allies,  can 
admit  of  no  long  delay  ;  the  fame  to  be  done  by  impoikions, 
or  otherwife,  as  in  your  wifdoms  and  belt  judgments  ye  mail 
find  to  be  mod  convenient  in  a  cafe  of  this  inevitable  necef- 
fity  ;  wherein  form  and  circumftanee  muil  be  difpenfed  with, 
rather  than  the  fubilance  be  loft  or  hazarded." 

In  a  conference  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  concern- 
ing this  commiilion,  the  Commons  recommended  to  the  Lords 
to  make  an  enquiry  who  was  the  projector  of  the  device  ; 
and  if  he  could  be  found  out,  to  inflict  an  examplary  punilh« 
jnent  on  him.     Rujbworth,  vol.  I.  p.  614,  & \  feq.  p   616. 

f,  This  could  not  properly  be  called  a  time  of  peace  $  it 
was  only  a  ce  flat  ion  of  arms.  Such  was  the  prudent  jealcufy 
of  our  anceiiors  that  they  could  not  endure  the  lhadow  of  a 
military  force,  except  on  occafions  of  immediate  neceiiity. 

■f  The  paiTage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  "  We  are  bold- 
to  declare  to  your  majefty,  and  the  whole  world,  that  we  hold 
it  far  beneath  the  heart  of  any  free  Englishman  to  think  that 
this  victorious  nation  mould  now  ftand  in  need  of  German 
foldicrs  to  defend  their  own  King  and  the  kingdom." 

troduceci 
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Anno  162$.  troduced  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  finances;  the 
decay  of  trade  •,  the  lofs  of  fhips  J ;  the  abufe  of 
power  •,  and  the  late  compofitions  made  with  Po- 
pifh  recufants*-,  other  grievances  relative  to  the 
encouragement  of  Popery  and  Arminianifmf,  the 

X  The  committee  for  trade  had  brought  in  a  report  to  the 
houfe,  that  of  the  {hipping  of  an  hundred  tons,  or  upwards, 
there  had  been,  in  the  lail  three  years,  decayed,  call  away, 
and  taken  by  the  enemy,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  great 
Ihips,  and  with  them  a  proportionable  number  of  mariners, 
befides  great  loiTes  in  lefs  vefTels  ;  that  the  merchants  whofe 
ihips  had  been  taken  up  twenty,  thirty,  thirty-fix  months,  all 
complained  that  they  were  not  paid  the  fmali  freight  of  two 
ihiilings  per  ton  at  tirfl  promifed.  By  the  means  of  this  dif- 
couragement,  few  of  them  built  new  veflels  ;  and  thofe  who 
did  build,  took  care  to  build  them  unfit  for  public  fervice, 
to  avoid  their  being  prefTed.  Ephctneris  Parliamentarian  p. 
20  J,  tj  ftq.     ■ 

*  The  Commons  here  put  the  King  in  mind  of  his  anfwer 
to  their  petition  at  Oxford  on  this  fubjecl ;  the  public 
refort  to  inafs  at  the  queen's  chapel,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
that  anfwer, 

t  A  proclamation  had  been  ifTued  by  Charles,  forbidding 
his  fob] efts  to  publifh  any  religious  doclrine,  contrary  to  the 
cifcipline  of  the  church  of  England  :  The  ufe  made  of  this 
order  was,  that  all  books  tending  to  Puritanifm  were  fup- 
preff'ed,  w  hi  ill  the  Arminians  enjoyed  unmolefted  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs.  This  abufe  of  power  is  particularly  initanced 
m  the  rerr.onftrance,  and  the  bifhops  Laud  and  Neile  are 
rnentioned  as  enjoying  too  much  authority  for  the  lafety  and 
and  tranquility  of  the  ilate. 

The  commons  complained  that  Popery  was  openly  profef- 
fed  in  Ireland  without  ccntroul  ;  that  Popifh  jurisdictions 
were  dxercited  and  avowed  :  that  moriafteries.  nunneries,  and 
other  fuperititious  houfes,  were  newly  ere3:(idf  re-edified, 
and  .replenished  with  men  and  women  offeveral  orders,  and 
in  a  plentiful  manner  maintained  at  Dublin,  and  moll  of 
of  the*  great  towns.,  and  divers  other  places,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

The  Papifts  in  Ireland  were  at  this  time  driving  a  bargain 
for  an  avowed  toleration,  and  offered  the  terms  of  maintain- 
ing for  the  King's  fervice  five  hundred  horfe  and  five  thou* 
i  foit.     On  this  propofal,  the  Irifh  bifhops  unanimouily 
iubicribed  a  proteftation,  in  which  they  represented  that  fuch 
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frequent  difTolutions  of  parliaments  were  not  for-  Annoi62^ 
got;  and  the  great  truft  and  power  which  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  enjoyed  was  mentioned  as 
the  chief  cauies  of  thefe  miichiefs*.  To  balance 
the  feverities  in  this  remonltrance,  the  fubfidy- 
bill  at  the  fame  time  paifed  the  houie,  and  was 
lent  up  to  the  Lords  f  when  the  remonltrance 
was  prefented  J. 

The  Commons  having  thus  fweetened  this  bit-  Thdrfar- 
ter  pill  of  reproof  with  the  gift  of  five  fubfidies,  l^rde- 
they  entered  into  debate  on  the  illegal  power  the 
King  had  affumed  of  exacting  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, without  having  received  that  grant  from  par- 
liament. Mr.  Selden  proved,  that  though  fuch 
fupplies  had  been  given  time  out  of  mind,  yet  it 
was  in  the  fenfe  of  a  free  gift,  and  the  anfwer  to 
fuch  bills  had  been  ever  the  fame  as  was  the  an- 
fwer to  the  bill  of  fubfidies ;  viz.  "  The  Kin* 
heartily  thanketh  the  fubjecls  for  their  good  will." 
The  refult  of  the  debate  was  a  remonftrance  to 


a  toleration  would  be  fmful,  and  a  matter  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence.     On  this  fpirited  feafonable   oppofition,  the  court' 
of  England  dropped  the  affair.     Re?nonftrance  of  the  Commons. 
Pari.  Hiff.     Complete  Hift,  of  England ',  p.  34,  &  feq. 

*  The  fpeaker  would  have  excufed  himfelf  from  prefentin? 
this  rernGnftrance  ;  but  the  Commons  infilled  on  his  perform- 
ing this  part  of  his  duty. 

•f-  The  Lords  objected  to  the  form  of  the  bill  of  fubfidies, 
the  Commons  having  named  themfelves  only  in  the  grant. 
After  one  conference  on  the  fubjedl  the  affair  was  dropped, 
and  the  bill  paiFed  without  any  alteration,  Charles  not  being 
willing  to  part  with  it  after  it  got  into  the  upper  houfe. 

X  With  the  bill  of  fubfidies  the  Commons  fet  up  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  to  the  Lords  :  That  the  new  granted  fub- 
fidies might  be  expended  in  the  repairing  of  the  navy  royal, 
and  the  decayed  fea  munition.  Secondly,  in  the  re-edifying 
of  the  breaches  made  in  the  forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
haven  towns.  Thirdly,  for  afpeedy  aid  and  affiftance  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  And,  fourthly,  they  recommended  that 
the  mariners  might  be  paid  the  wages  which  had  been  long 
due  to  them,     Epbtmeris  Parliamentaria,  p.  204,  &  jeq. 
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Anno  i6zz.  the  King  on  this  fubjeel.  The  Commons  mewed 
that  the  fhortnefs  of  their  remaining  time  rendered 
it  impofiible  for  them  to  perfect  iuch  a  bill  this 
feifion,  being  a  bufmefs  which  required  confer- 
ences with  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  mer- 
chants, not  only  of  London,  but  of  remote  parts'*. 
They  then  reprefent  their  undoubted  right  of  af- 
fent  to  this  as  to  other  taxes ;  the  illegality  of  lay- 
ing any  impofitions  on  the  fubjett  without  aci  of 
parliament.  They  aifure  themfelves  that  his  ma- 
jefty  will  obferve  his  anfvver  to  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  refrain  for  the  future  from  theie  arbi- 
trary ads. 

Charles,  inflamed  and  alarmed  at  proceedings 
which  levelled  an  important  blow  at  the  indepen- 
clance  of  the  crown,  repaired  in  hafte  to  the  houfe 
of  Lords  -f,  and  fent  for  the  Commons,  who  had 
already  engrofled  their  remonilrance,  and  were 
reading  it  at  the  time  they  were  fummoned  to  at- 
tend the  King,  who  addreffed  both  houfes  in  tha 
following  (train  : 

The  King's      cc  jt  mav  feem  ftranp;e5  fays  he,  that  I  come  fo 

ipeecft  on,-...,  o/« 

the  remon-  fuddenly,  before  I  give  my  affent  to  the  bills :  I 
pra"CKift  w*^  te^i  you  the  caufe,  though  I  muff,  avow  that 
vol.  viir.'  I  owe  the  account  of  my  actions  to  God  alone.  It 
p.  241,  sc   js  fcnown  to  every  one,  that  awhile  ago  the  houfe 

*  The  Commons,  on  granting  the fe  bills,  fettled  the  rates 
of  impofitions  ;  but  the  crown  frequently  exceeded  thefe 
bounds.  They  had  been  enormoufly  tranfgrefTed  by  James, 
and  Charles  had  laid  on  new  impofitions,  which  were  much 
complained  of  by  the  merchants. 

-f-  Charles's  motion  on  this  occafion  was  fo  hafty,  that 
neither  himfelf  nor  the  peers  weredrefTed  in  their  formalities. 
The  fpeaker  had  been  fo  long  with  him  in  the  morning  that 
he  did  not  attend  his  office  till  nine  o'clock.  The  Com- 
mons at  this  time  met  early  ;  they  nfually  had  rimmed  their 
bufmefs  at  the  hour  of  twelve.  ParL  Hiji.  vol.  VIII.  p. 
241. 

of 
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of  Commons  gave  me  a  remonftrance  ;  how  ac-  Arifl°  l628« 
ceptable  every  man  may  judge-,  and,  for  the 
merit  of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  in  queftion,  for  I 
am  fure  no  wife  man  can  juftify  it.  Now  fince,  I 
am  truly  informed  that  another  remonftrance  is 
preparing  for  me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of  my 
tonnage  and  poundage,  one  of  the  chief  mainte- 
nance of  my  crown,  by  alleging  I  have  given 
away  my  right  thereto  by  my  anfwer  to  your  Peti- 
tion. This  is  fo  prejudicial  to  me,  that  I  arri 
forced  to  end  this  feffion  forne  hours  before  I 
meant,  being;  not  willing;  to  receive  any  mora 
remonftrances  to  which  I  muft  give  a  harih  an- 
fwer. -  And  fince  I  fee  that  even  the  houfe  of 
Commons  begins  already  to  make  falfe  conftruc- 
tions  of  what  I  granted  in  your  Petition,  left  it 
be  worfe  interpreted  in  the  country,  I  will  now 
make  a  declaration  concerning  the  true  in- 
tent thereof.  The  profcffion  of  both  houfes  in 
the  hammering  of  this  Petition  was  no  way  to 
trench  upon  my  prerogative,  faying,  they  had 
neither  intention  nor  power  to  hurt  it :  Therefore, 
it  muft  needs  be  conceived,  that  I  have  granted 
no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the  ancient,  liberties 
of  my  fubjects.  Yet,  to  fhew  the  clearnefs  of  my 
intentions,  that  I  neither  repent  nor  mean  to  re- 
cede from  any  thing  I  have  promifed  you,  I  do 
here  declare  myfelf,  that  thofe  things  which  have 
been  done,  whereby  many  have  had  fome  caufe 
to  expect  the  liberties  of  the  fubject  to  be  trenched 
upon,  which  indeed  was  the  firft  and  true  ground 
of  the  Petition,  mail  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into 
example  for  your  prejudice ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  word  of  a  King,  ye  mail  not  have 
the  like  caufe  to  complain  :  But  as  for  tonnage 
and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want,  and 
was  never  intended  by  you  to  afk,  nor  meant  by  me, 

I  am 
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Anno  1622  I  am  fare,  to  grant.  — To  conclude,  I  command 
you  all  who  are  here,  to  take  notice  of  what  I 
have  fpoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  what  I  granted  you  in  your  Petition  ; 
but  efpecially  you,  my  lords  the  judges,  for  to 
you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws :  For  none  of  the  houfes  of  parliament, 
either  joint  or  feperate,  what  new  doctrine  foever 
may  be  raifed,  have  any  power  to  make  or  de- 
clare a  law  without  my  confent." 

As  an  antidote  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Charles 
ordered  this  fpeech  to  be  entered  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Commons.  Thofe  bills  which  were  pre- 
pared received"  the  royal   affent,  and  the  parlia- 

Pariiam-nt  ment  was  prorogued  to  the  twentieth  of  October  *. 

prorogued.  Charles's  fpeech  on  the  occafion  of  this  proro- 
gation mews  a  want  of  judgment  which  renders 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  which  of  the  two, 
his  head  or  his  heart,  mod  deferves  cenfure.  His 
declaration  that  tonnage  and  poundage  was  ex- 
cluded in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  too  wretched  a 
piece  of  fophiftry  to  fuppofe  it  meant  for  the 

*  Acls  pa{Ted  this  Seffions. 

1.  The  Petition  exhibited  to  his  majefty  by  the  Lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment aiTembled,  concerning  divers  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  fubjeft,  with  the  King's  affent  thereunto  in  full  parlia- 
ment. 

2.  An  aft  for  farther  reformation  of  fundry  abufes  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  called  Sunday. 

3.  An  aft  for  fupprefiing  all  unlicenfed  alehoufes. 

f  An  aft  to  reilrain  the  fending  over  of  any  to  be  popilh- 
ly  bred  beyond  feas. 

<;.  An  acl  for  five  entire  fubfidles  granted  by  the  clergy. 

6.  A  declaration  of  the  Commons  againft  Dr.  Manvvar- 
ing. 

7.  An  aft  for  repeal  and  continuance  of  divers  flatutes. 

8.  An  aft  for  the  eftablifhing  Sutton's  hofpital. 

Several  private  afts.  Vide  Pari.  Hijh  Statutes  at  Largi. 
Kujbyuortb. 

purpofes 
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purpofes  of  deceit.  He  was  undoubtedly  him-  Anno  7628, 
felf  deluded,  and  pafTed  this  Petition  without  be- 
ing acquainted  with  all  its  importance.  When 
he  avowed  an  intention  to  confirm  the  already- 
granted  privileges  of  the  fubject,  he  little  under- 
stood the  largenefs  of  their  extent.  The  ufurpa- 
tions  of  his  predecefTors  he  regarded  as  unquefti- 
onable  authorities  •,  and,  in  his  declaration  of  ma-k- 
ing no  additions  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
he  fancied  he  referved  to  himfelf  a  power  of  tread- 
ing in  the  footfteps  of  former  tyrants,  and  exert- 
ing every  act  of  violation  which  had  been  practifed 
by  the  moft  fortunate  and  molt  powerful  of  the 
Engliih  fovereigns.  The  Commons,  more  accu- 
rate in  their  judgment,  had  fathomed  the  true 
ftate  of  the  qneftion :  Though  the  ftatutes  framed 
by  their  anceftors  to  fecure  public  Liberty  had, 
through  a  concurrence  of  favorable'  circumftan- 
ces,  been  often  infringed  with  impunity  by  ty- 
rannical princes,  yet  they  had  never  been  cancel- 
led ;  and  their  late  confirmation  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
the  apparent  abufe  of  power  gave  them  a  lufire 
which  time  and  neglect  had  in  fome  meafure  dark- 
ened. The  frequent  declarations  which  Charles 
made  that  he  had  only  confirmed  the  ancient  Li- 
berties of  the  people,  by  his  aflent  to  the  Petition 
of  Right,  added  to  its  importance,  and  gave  it 
the  weight  of  an  uncontrovertible  inheritance. 
No  expreffions  could  be  more  plain  or  full  than 
the  words  of  the  Petition,  or  more  directly  con- 
trary to  what  Charles  had  affirmed  ;  namely,  that 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  excluded  from  the 
fenfe  of  it.  The  Commons  plead  that  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  contribute  any  tax,  tallage, 
aid,  or  other  like  charge,  but  bv  common  confent 
in  parliament.  The  vaft  increafe  of  trade,  and 
the  arbitrary  charges  impofed  on  it  by  the  late 
Vol.  I.  E  e  and 
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Anno  i6z?.  and  preient  King,  had  brought  in  immenfe  fums 
to  the  government.  This  growing  fund  Charles, 
on  the  opinion  of  his  privy-council,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  corrupted  of  his  judges,  thought  him- 
felf  inconteflably  poffefTed  of:  But  this  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  avowed  claims  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  had  early  protefted  againil  thefe  pre- 
tentions^ and,  from  undeniable  precedents,  prov- 
ed the  juftnefs  of  their  claims  *.  Such  being 
the  ftate  of  the  qiieftion,  there  mud  have  been  a 
particular  claufe  in  the  Petition,  excluding  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  to  have  given  rationality  to 

Pari.  Hift    Charles's  peremptory  affirmations. 

voi.  viii.         Before  the  conclufion  of  this  feflion,  the  Lords 

££"'  &  ha<3  given  the  Commons  ample  fatisfaction  on  the 
juftice  they  demanded  on  the  offender  Manwar- 
ing.  This  criminal  was  fentenced  to  fine  and 
imprifonment  •,  to  make  fubmiflion  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  offences  at  the  bar  of  both  houfes; 
to  be  fufpended  for  the  term  of  three  years  from 
the  exercifing  of  the  miniftry  ;  to  be  difabled  for 
ever  to  preach  at  court-,  to  be  difabled  forever  from 
having  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity ;  that  his  book 
being  worthy  to  be  burnt,  his  majefty  be  moved 
to  grant  a  proclamation  to  call  in  the  printed  co- 
pies, that  they  might  be  burnt  in  London,  and  in 
both  the  univerfities -,  and  for  the  inhibiting  the 
printing  thereof  hereafter,  upon  a  great  penalty -f. 

*  The  Commons  mew  in  their  remonilrance,  that  a  cer- 
tain fpaee  of  intermiffion  was  often  obferved  in  this  grant, 
that  the  right  of  the  fubjecl  might  be  more  evident. 

f  The  Lords  made  a  kind  of  apology  for  a  fentence  which 
they  termed  too  mild  for  the  offences  of  the  criminal;  the  at- 
tributing to  the  King  a  participation  of  God's  omnipotence, 
and  an  abfolute  power  of  government,  his  fcandalous  afler- 
tions  again  ft  parliaments,  and  his  branding  thofe  gentlemen 
with  damnation  who  refufed  the  loan. 

Part  of  the  charge  the  Commons  brought  againft  him  was 
the  preaching  a  fecond  fermon  of  the  fame  tendency  as  the 

firfl. 
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When  Man  waring  was  firft  brought  to  the  bar,  An«<>  ^s. 
he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  writings  on  the  fame 
abfurd  principles  on  which  he  had  eftablifhed  his 
doctrine  -f*.  On  this  occafion  the  reverend  pre- 
late Abbot  reprimanded  him  for  the  ill  ufe  of  the 
favor  that  houfe  had  done  him,  in  giving  him 
time  to  recollect  himfelf  before  he  was  called  to 
anfwer.  <q  I  fee  in  you,  fays  he,  that  there  are 
fome  men  who  are  miferi^  fed  non  miferendi.  I  am 
forry  to  hear  fuch  an  anfwer  to  the  accufation  of 
the  Commons."  To  this  the  archbifhop  added, 
that  he  both  mifliked  and  abhorred  his  fermons : 
Touching  the  participation  they  gave  the  King 

firft,  at  his  parifh-church,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
parliament.     Pari.  Hijl.  vol.  VIII.  p.  204,  210, 

f  Relying  on  a  favorable  interpretation  from  the  bifhops, 
he  defired  the  fpiritual  lords  might  be  judges  of  the  infer- 
ences and  logical  deductions  in  his  fermons.  The  houfe  re- 
primanded him  for  this  requeft,  as  an  attempt  to  divide  his 
judges, 

On  an  enquiry  the  Lords  had  made  touching  the  authoriz- 
ing this  publication,  Montaign  bifhop  of  London,  and  Laud 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  flung  the  whole  blame  on  the 
King,  and  protefted  that  the  fermon  was  publifhed  by  his  ab^ 
folute  command,  and  not  by  their  approbation. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  feffion,  the  lord  Suffolk  had 
been  accufed  by  Sir  John  Strangeways  of  having  averred  that 
Mr.  Selden  had  erafed  a  record,  and  deferved  to  be  hanged 
for  it.  This  the  earl  had  the  meanneis  to  deny  :  He  was 
confuted  by  feveral  witnefTes. 

The  houfe  of  Lords  pafTed  a  very  arbitrary  fentence  on  one 
Wakeland,  who  had  printed  an  erroneous  lift  of  the  names  of 
the  nobility.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  their  houfe, 
where  he  produced  a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  fecretary 
Conway  :  This  warrant  was  judged  inefficient  for  his  in- 
demnification :  He  was  ordered  to  Hand  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  commanded  to  bring  in  his  books  to  be  burnt,  and 
print  no  more  of  that  nature  without  the  approbation  of  the 
earl  marfhal,  Pari.  Hiji.  vol.  VIII.  p.  205,  212,  csf  frq. 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  vol.  I.  p.  883,  t5  Jeq.  Journal  of 
(be  Lords,  vol.  I.  p,  406, 

2  with 
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Anno  162?..  with  God,  that  it  was  very  blafphemy  •,  touching 
the  other  his  affertion,  that  there  is  no  juftice  but 
between  equals,  not  between  God  and  man,  the 
parent  and  his  children,  nor  between  the  Xing 
and  his  people,  it  was  impious  and  falle,  and  that 
he  had  drawn  an  infamy  upon  his  country  and  re- 
ligion. The  archbifhop  ended  this  admonition 
with  putting  Manwaring  in  mind  of  the  judgment 
infli&ed  by  the  king  of  Cyprus  on  the  philofo- 
pher  Anafarchis,  to  be  brayed  in  a  brazen  mortar, 
as  a  proper  judgment  on  all  flatterers  of  princes. 


END  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME, 
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